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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
a a 


We are aes to our correspondent 
Mr. Fisuer, for his account and view of the 
Mission Church at Calcutta, in our present 
Number ; and shall readily receive and lay 
before our readers the sketches of the his- 
tory of the Cathedral Church of St. John, 
and of other Churches in the Diocese of 
Calcutta, with which he has promised to 
favour us. 

An Aso.itionist observes, ‘* While seve- 
ral of the vehicles of public information 
teem with eulogies of the West India system, 
and even reproach those who justly view it 
as the child and parent of crime; I trust 
you will allow an old Correspondent to offer 
a few words in commendation of the friends 
_ to the Abolition of slavery.—It is their just 

me that they seek to redress, onl by 
egal and constitutional means, evils whic 
deeply involve both the character and the 
interests of this free country ;—that in pur- 
suit of this object, they have endeavoured 
to detect and prevent an illicit traffic in 
slaves, and for that purpose in particular 
have been the decided supporters of a regis- 
try of slaves ;—that they have maintained a 
watchful and guardian care over the condi- 
tion of those Africans who are already in 
bondage, and have in numerous instances 
exposed acts of oppression and wrong, per- 
petrated, defended, and even av in 
by slave-holders ;—that they have also en- 
deavoured to promote the education of 
slaves, and particularly their religious edu- 
eation, and the observance of the Sabbath, 
and the sacred institution of marriage among 
them ; whereby they might be rendered 
capable (according to the admission of slave- 
holders) of eventually enjoying the privileges 
of liberty ;—that they have also laboured, 
strenuously, to deliver the West India 
slaves from the degradation of the whip, in 
its not less merciless than indecent inflic- 
tions upon both males and females, but par- 
ticularly the latter ;—and lastly, that they 
have endeavoured, and are still endeavour- 
ing, to obtain the gradual emancipation of 
the slaves, and extinction of slavery. This 
last point will be, I am persuaded, in the 
judgment of most of your readers, the per- 
fection of their plan, and is, by many ways, 
not less practicable than desirable. It is, 
nevertheless, precisely that for which the 
friends of Abolition are reviled, under the 
cant terms of visionaries and saints by the 
assailants to whom I have referred.—But, 
in defiance of calumny from the press, and 
vituperations in public and private circles, I 
trust that every conscientious friend to the 
Abolition of slavery, will, in the present 
crisis, pursue his object with firmness and 
energy : remembering that the cause which 
he has espoused is that of humanity, truth, 





and justice, as to cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and fraud; and that, therefore, it must 
finally prevail.” 

J. B. in reply to R. H. C. p. 2, states, 
** that he may obtain some information re- 
specting Sir Ralph Sadleir from Chauncy’s 
Hertfordshire, Salmon’s Hertfordshire, and 
Weever's Funeral Monuments, all under 
the article Standon, where Sir Ralph was 
buried. He may also obtain some informa- 
tion in Gent. Mag. for May 1782. It is 
presumed, that R. H. C. is well acquainted 
with Sir Ralph’s State Papers and Letters, 

ublished at Edinburgh in 1809, in two 
Soutien Ato. vols.” 

The same Correspondent says, ‘ that 
M. Giordinelli, p. 2, has most curiously 
travestied an English Baronet, Sir John 
Lambert, whose grandfather was so created 
16th Feb. 1710-11, into M. Le Chevalier 
Lembert. M. Le Chevalier was born 11th 
Oct. 1728, married 9th Aug. 1752, and 
died 21 May, 1799: where he was buried 
non constat, but this question may be satis- 
factorily answered by application to his 
grandson, the | t Sir Henry Anne Lam- 
bert, or to the widow of his son Sir Henry, 
now wife of Colonel Henry Fulke Greville.” 

Cuionas feels much indebted to Westo- 
nents for his very interesting description of 
the Chapel of St. Pancras near Plymouth, 
vol. xcit. ii. 557; and will deem himself 
much obliged for a description of the arms, 
which he is informed are engraved on the 
communion plate of that Chapel: he has 
heard that the plate was given by an indivi- 
dual of the family of Harris, formerly inha- 
bitants of the tithing of Weston Peverel. 
Should any early monumental inscription 
exist relative to that family, a copy of it 
will be very acceptable. 

F. E. will be obliged to any Correspondent, 
versed in Welsh genealogy, or possessed of 
any MS collections upon that subject, to 
inform him who Sir William Griffith of 
North Wales was, that married Elizabeth 
daughter of Sir Wifliam Fiennes, who was 
slain at the battle of Barnet in 1471. 

J. B. enquires whether Sir Henry Berke- 
ley (second son of Sir Henry Berkeley, Kut. 
by his wife Margaret Liggon), left any 
issue? This Sir Henry was seated at Yax- 
ington, co. Somerset, and married Elizabeth 
daughter of Henry Nevil of Billingbear, co. 
Berks, Esq. Any information relative to 
the descendants of the above and under- 
mentioned, will be acceptable. Sir Maurice 





Berkeley (eldest son of Sir H. Berkeley and 
Margaret Liggon), father of the first Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton, married Elizabeth 
Killegrew, and in 1617 his second son was 
Qu. did he 


a Sir Henry Berkeley, Knt. 
leave issue ? 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—_@— 


JourNAL oF A MIDSHIPMAN IN THE MEDITERRANEAN*. 


Malta, Dec. 1823. 
E sailed from Marseilles on the 
sth of August, for Genoa, 
where we arrived on the 11th, the 
weather calm and fine. The night 
before we left, some Spanish ves- 
sels outside the harbour were an- 
noying the French very much; and 
although a French man of war brig 
was lying here at the time, she never 
went out to assist. ‘The Mole of Mar- 
seilles is one of the finest in the world ; 
no wind or sea can hurt the ship- 
ping ; it isdefended on all sides by good 
substantial forts, and there are a great 
number of French merchant vessels 
laid up for want of employment. The 
town is clean, and the country out- 
side the gates is beautiful. The sol- 
diers are in better order than any I 
have seen in the Mediterranean, and 
they are continually exercised. The 
streets are paved with large round 
stones, and the foot-path the same as 
the road, which renders walking rather 
uncomfortable to those who are not 
accustomed to it; the shops are like- 
wise in good condition. 

The Kole at Genoa is small, and 
ships are obliged to moor head and 
stern; there is no anchorage outside 
of it. The town is not very large ; 
the streets narrow and dirty; but there 
are some beautiful buildings, as far as 
marble columns, gilding, and painting 
can make them, which appears to be 
the prevailing taste of the Genoese. 
These buildings are called palaces, and 
in this small town there are upwards 
of ninety of them ; they look very bad 
as soon as the paint begins to lose its 
brightness ; it 1s a curious custom, but 
most of the houses are painted on the 
outside from the bottom to the top. 

The situation of Genoa from sea 
has a very imposing appearance, as the 
Appennine Mountains are immediately 
bend, forming a vast ridge, and sepa- 





* See vol. xcut ii, 295, 





rating France from Italy. Jewelry 
and ornaments are very cheap, and for 
the most =~ whichever way you 
turn, the glitter of gold and silver orna- 
ments in the shops attracts your eyes. 

The Churches, as in most Italian 
towns, are in good order, and there 
appear to be as many priests as soldiers. 
I'hey have a Saint to every day in the 
year, and a holiday almost as often ; it 
is really astonishing how the poor 
people can live; for the priests take 
share in every article they have for 
sale. The streets of Genoa are paved 
with lava brought from Naples, as all 
their ships are obliged to bring lava as 
ballast on returning from thence. 
Some are paved with black marble 
brought from the mountains. On our 
way from Marseilles we had many 
beautiful views of the Appennines in 
the distance, and a number of small 
towns near the sea-shore. 

_The Genoese have two or three fine 
frigates under the Sardinian flag: one 
of them carries 50 guns, and is com- 
manded by an Englishman. They try 
to imitate the English as much as" 
sible in their service, but they cannot 
stand the — of British sailors, 
The punishment for offences here is 
hard labour from day-light till dark ; 
some are sent to the galleys, where they 
are chained to the oar for life, 
where they must bear all kinds of 
weather, and sleep exposed to the ele- 
ments: they are continually employed 
and guarded by soldiers and _police- 
men, who keep them in strict order. 

We sailed from Genoa on the 22d of 
August, for Villa Franca, and anchor- 
ed there on the 24th. This town 
which is small and dirty, is situated at 
the edge of the water. It belongs at 
present to the Genoese. There is a 
good little mole for small craft, and 
good anchorage for large vessels out- 
side. The fortifications are not in 
good order. The town of Nice is 
about 3 miles distant; it is the last in 
the 
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the Italian States ; a narrow river, over 
which is a bridge, with a Genoese 
soldier on one side, and a French one 
on the other; and it is necessary to 
procure a passport before you can pass 
over it. This town, which is small, 
is much resorted to by English travel- 
lers; the streets are narrow and dirty. 
There is an excellent promenade along 
the beach of about a mile and half in 
length, and paved ; and also boulevards, 
where ge resort in the cool of 
the evening. ‘The people speak a mix- 
ture of French and Italian, but the 
higher classes speak both languages. 
The country round is very fruitful ; 
olive trees grow close to the water's 
edge, and form a thick wood. From 
a fort above the town of Villa Franca, 
there is a beautiful view of Nice, 
looking directly down upon it, and it 
seems to be surrounded by woods and 
fields. 

I have heard much of the beauty of 
the Mediterranean, but never saw any 
thing yet to equal the scenery about 
this place. Grapes and peaches are 
pj cheap; grapes a sous a pound, 
and peaches twelve for a sous. The 
women wear bonnets of the Chinese 
shape, or rather like a wash-hand basin 
turned upside down, which guards 
their faces from the effects of the sun. 

We sailed from Villa Franca, Sept.7, 
for Algiers. On our passage we sur- 
veyed the Colomtrelle rocks, the largest 
of which was covered with snakes: it 
is a famous place for privateers, many 
of which were there during the late 
war. We also surveyed the Pisan 
rocks, on the largest of which, on a 
steep pinnacle, I observed some bushes 
sticking out. I climbed up with great 
difficulty to ascertain what it was, and 
it proved to be an immense bird’s nest, 
into which I got; the bottom was lined 
with feathers, mud, and twigs com- 
— together, which formed a soft 


On our arrival at Algiers we were 
saluted with 21 guns, which we re- 
turned: the Dey would not allow us 
to come into the Mole. Algiers seems 
to be in good order, and is the strongest 
place the Turks have; it was impos- 
sible to count the pieces of caunon 
they have mounted, being so thick ; 
batteries level with the water are still 
building. We sailed from Algiers the 
next morning, and arrived at Cayliari 
Bay, island of Sardinia, the Ist of Oc- 
tober. The barge was hoisted out to 





survey, and all things being ready, we 
hoisted our pendent Oct 4, =a set 
out to survey the bay. Oct. 23, the 
ship sailed for the island of St. Peter’s, 
a small island off Sardinia, where 
we were left in the bay, to battle the 
watch by ourselves, and I assure you 
we experienced very heavy gales and 
cold weather. 

The town of Cayliari is small and 
fortified all round; we were treated 
kindly by Mr. Burmister, the British 
Consul, who introduced us to all the 
nobles of the place. This place is 
very unhealthy in summer, as there 
are so many salt lakes about it, from 
which a vast quantity of salt is made 
and exported. 

We went to see the Bishop perform 
high mass, in commemoration of the 
election of the Pope; it was very short; 
but the dressing him in his robes oc- 
cupied most of the time, as there 
was a new robe to every prayer. 
When the people were to kneel down, 
the music played a dull tune, and 
when they were te rise, a sort of 
country dance. The last ceremony 
was putting on his mitre: it was 
aol on his head, and a large silver 
crozier presented to him, on which 
he marched out of the Church fol- 
lowed by a crowd of priests. We 
were introduced to him afterwards 3 
he is an old man, and so fat that he 
can hardly speak. 

The island of Sardinia is mountain- 
ous, and the people of the mountains 
are almost wild; they dress in sheep- 
skins, and carry daggers. Whilst we 
were staying in a small fort from the 
badness of the weather, we were in- 
vited to dine one Sunday at a fisher- 
man’s hut with a party of moun- 
taineers; it would have been a fine 
subject for Hogarth; we went in 
full uniform; the master and mistress 
attended on us. The women’s dress 
is almost as curious as the men’s ; 
it is exactly like the old fashion of 
England, only large silver buttons up 
their arms, and about their breast. 
je had in all about fifty =e 
dishes, fish every way it could possib 
be dressed, eo saaniliants coal dl 
various shapes. I made my dinner off 
the first dishes that were put on the 
table, but out of compliment was 
obliged to partake of every one. As 
the custom goes, I had the honour of 
drinking wine with a savage looking 
mountaineer, who sat alongside ad 
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The party were much astonished to 
see us eat with a knife and fork, for 
they inade no scruple in putting their 
hands into the dishes, and helping 
themselves, but we were always pre- 
sented with the dish first. The island 
abounds in game; viz. wild boars, 
deer, hares, partridges, rabbits, &c. 
I broke the cock of my gun, but lashed 
on a flint, and afterwards killed a 
hare, some partridges, and wild pigeons. 
We surveyed as far as St. Peter’s, 
where the ship has been anxiously 
looking out for us. We arrived here 
on the 22d of November, after being 
absent on duty one month, and it was 
thought we were lost. ‘The barge was 
immediately hoisted in, and we made 
sail for Cayliari Bay, to wait a fair 
wind, We sailed from Cayliari on 
the 2gth Nov. and arrived at Malta 
the 5th Dec. The weather has been 
for the last week extremely hot; we 
wear our summer clothing. Being 
calm, we had a long and tedious pas- 
sage; this fine weather does not fore- 
tell good, and we expect heavy gales 
of wind. 

The fleet sailed from Malta on the 
21st for Tunis, as the Turks detained 
some vessels bearing the English flag, 
and made slaves of the crews. 

Yours, &c. 


—o— 
Mr. Ursan, Melksham, Feb. 1. 
OUR . re for nearly the 


whole of a century, has been 
the vehicle of communications con- 
nected with Philosophy, History, and 
general Literature. Within that pe- 
riod it has witnessed the death of num- 
berless competitors, the revolutions of 
public opinion, and the progress of 
discovery in Art and in Science. 

The thoughts and ideas, as a late 
Correspondent has remarked, of the 
greatest men of their day, have occa- 
sionally found a place in its pages; and 
criticism, when its animadversions 
have been distinguished by liberality, 
intelligence, and candour, a ready and 
an impartial hearing;—the following 
remarks, although desultory, may pos- 
sibly meet with similar indulgence. 

On reading, the other day, the 7th 
chapter of Genesis, my mind was again 
struck with what has always appeared 
to me to wear the semblance of incon- 

ruity in the Mosaic narrative of the 
luge; an incongruity which, from 
whatever cause, whether of accidental 
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inadvertence or garbled interpretation, 
it may have arisen, is not easily to be 
reconciled. 

We are told, in the 1gth verse of 
this chapter, that, ‘‘ éhe waters prevail- 
ed exceedingly upon the earth; and all 
the high hills, that were under the whole 
heaven, were covered.” Again it is re- 
peated in the 20th verse, “ Fifteen 
cubits upward did the waters prevail ; 
and the mountains were covered.” 

I am not sufficiently a critic in the 
Hebrew language, to pronounce con- 
cerning the true and genuine meaning 
of the original text; but supposing the 
superficies of the primitive earth to 
have been pretty similar to what it is 
at present, a fact which we have no 
document to disprove—we are at a 
loss to reconcile the alleged height of 
the waters with the submersion of the 
highest mountains. It must be grant- 
ed, however, that, if the reading be 
taken literally, such discrepancies fur- 
nish a memorial for the perpetual cavils 
of scepticism. 

Mr. Whiston, however (and Whis- 
ton was an astronomer of learning and 
eminence), has endeavoured to har- 
monize the fact of a flood of waters 
having once covered the earth to a 
great depth with the simple narrative 
of Scripture, which informs us that 
the waters of the deluge prevailed only 
** fifteen cubits upwards.” He says 
(B. 3d. “ Phenomena” Lx of his 
“* Theory of the Earth”), “ the waters, 
at their utmost height, were fifteen 
cubits above the highest mountain, or 
about three miles perpendicular above 
the common surface of those plains 
which adjoined to the ark, or about 
fifty miles higher than the usual height 
of the common surface of the earth 
before! !” But where Mr. Whiston 
got such a reading and interpretation 
he does not inform us; and he can 
hardly expect his readers to take, upon 
his sole testimony, one which is not 
sanctioned by our common version, 
and which seems to have no analogy 
with any part of the sacred narrative to 
support it. 

But, supposing the difficulty here 
imagined, to be surmounted—su 
ing the waters of the deluge to have 
swelled over all terrestrial hounds, and 
estimate the inequalities of earth’s sur- 
face in pretty nearly the same ratio as 
at present, another difficulty seems to 
present itself. 

From whence, unless we suppose 

an 
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an absolute creation (which is not 
sanctioned by the reading), could such 
a mighty volume of waters proceed ? 
When we consider, that not only the 
trifling aclivities which undulate be- 
neath our feet, and constitute a feature 
of picturesque beauty in our conti- 
nents and islands, but that the bolder 
and more lofty prominences, whose 
awful summits corresponded with those 
of Chimborazo or the Himalaya range, 
those giants in nature’s productions, — 
were likewise submerged,—the physio- 
logical circumstance of rain for forty 
days and nights, seems a cause utterly 
insufficient to produce any such effect. 
Even if we take into account the fact, 
that “« the fountains of the great dee 
were broken up”’ (which evidently al. 
ludes to the flowing of certain waters 
previously pent up in their submarine 
caverns),—unless we conceive that 
fluids occupy spaces usually conjectur- 
ed to form the seat of those central 
fires which are one day to change our 
globe by a final conflagration,—inge- 
nuity seems puzzled to account for the 
mighty aggregation of waters which 
floated the ark over the loftiest emi- 
nences of the old world. 

Stillingfleet has laboured, and with 
very considerable success, to harmonize 
this stupendous phenomenon with its 
alleged natural causes, but a great 
deal of theory is often mixed up with 
his postulates. 

Dr. Thomas Burnett also (for on 
these subjects we are naturally led to 
extend the curious eye of inquiry to 
the disquisitions of the learned), has 
expatiated on the fact and the accele- 
rating causes of the Deluge, at once 
with the resources of the philosopher 
and the beautiful imagination of the 

at. 
He strenuously contends for the 

int, that the surface of our globe, in 
its primitive state, was perfectly smooth 
and even as the shell of an ege; and 
that, upon the breaking up of the in- 
ternal parts, when the ‘* windows of 
heaven were opened,” its outer crust 
was, at length, reduced to a fluid state 
from the continued action of the wa- 
ters, which for so long a period covered 
it; that, upon their again subsiding, 
this crust, held in solution, tumbled 
down into those chaotic irregularities 
which at present diversify its face,— 
the most ponderous substances, directed 
by the law of gravitation, filling the 
first space—a doctrine in which he has 
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been followed by M. Cuvier and M. 
de Luc. 

Dr. Woodward, in his “ Natural 
History of the Earth,” favours this 
theory of the demolition of the old 
world, and the formation of the new, 
from its ruins ; but, like a true philo- 
sopher, he deduces much more from 
experiment, and less from the ignis 
Jatuus of a powerful imagination. 

Whiston, likewise, follows on the 
same side, so far as relates to the entire 
dissolution of the upper stratum of 
our globe, and its olimgutn re-for- 
mation. 

That ingenious philosopher and na- 
turalist Mr. Whitehurst, in his “‘ Theo- 
ry of the Earth,” has embraced the 
system of Burnett, and teaches that 
the “‘ breaking up” of its ‘* fountains” 
was the breaking up of the internal 
structure of our globe. It must how- 
ever be admitted, on the other hand, 
that at least the hypothesis of Burnett 
deserves little, if any, serious notice, 
from its being utterly irreconcileable 
with the language of the Sacred His- 
torian. 

It is certainly unfortunate when the 
narrative of a simple fact interferes 
with a splendid hypothesis illustrative 
of that fact, and tumbles the ingenious 
fabrick in ruins to the earth. 

Neither Dr. Burnett nor Mr. Whis- 
ton are warranted to depart from what 
appears to be the express and unambi- 
guous language of the Inspired Narrator. 

But here, again, upon the hypothesis 
that our globe was surrounded for a 
long period with so mighty a mass of 
fluid as here imagined, cavillers, who 
view with the scrutiny of distrust eve 
event which does not harmonize wit 
the usual course of nature, have denied 
the possibility of the fact that it could 
have occurred to this extent by the 
united efforts of meteorology, even if 
combined with the other phenomena, 
which, we are told, then took place. 

The ingenious Barnardin St. Pierre, 
although frequently too much addicted 
to hypothesis, has here endeavoured to 
harmonize these all discrepancies 
by a new theory. Not strictly war- 
ranted by the literal reading of the text, 
his idea, however, offers an easy solu- 
tion to certain phenomena connected 
with theeventin question. He teaches 


that a change was then introduced into 
the astronomical order and revolution 
of our planet, and that at the very in- 
stant that the ** fountains of the great 
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deep were broken up,” the mandate of 
Omniscience ordained that the Polar 
axes of our globe should change their 

sitions in the heavens. By a slight 
inclination of these axes to the East 
and West, the most mighty revolu- 
tions were at once produced in the 
climates of either hemisphere ; the 
diurnal course of the sun was altered, 
and with it the temperature of all the 
countries within the sphere of his in- 
fluence. The obliquity of the eclip- 
tic thus describing a new path in the 
heavens, the frozen regions of the 
Arctic circle quickly brightened under 
the genial influences of a supernatural 
warmth—the polar ices, which before 
stretched in grim desolation to the 
borders of the frigid zone, accelerated 
by an impulse unfelt before, were 
broken up with tremendous effect, and 

ured their waters towards the middle 
Lesiaghene, whose oceans presently 
swelled over continents and islands, 
and whelmed all nature in one universal 
deluge. 

The accumulation of sixteen cen- 
turies of snows and of ice, bound by 
eternal frosts, and stretching to an al- 
most measureless extent, may have 
had, doubtless, a very considerable in- 
fluence in producing upon the earth a 
flood of waters of the depth and extent 
which the sacred text plainly describes ; 
but it is, on the other hand, equally 
plain, that the French philosopher has 
no other basis than his own imagina- 
tion—fertile in resource, upon which 
he can found his hypothesis. 

The stupendous phenomenon of the 
Deluge has proved to innumerable 
commentators as znigmatical in some 
of its details, and in its proximate 
cause, as the mysterious darkness which 
enveloped the earth at the crucifixion 
of our Lord. It has, indeed, been al- 
leged, that this darkness only ob- 
scured the land of Judawa ;—and it 
might on the same plea be asserted, 
that all the moral purposes of the De- 
luge would have been equally answer- 
ed by the submersion of a considerable 
track of Asia,—as it is scarcely to be 
imagined that previous to the con- 
fusiow of tongues at Babel, the emigra- 
tion of mankind had prevailed to the 
extent it afterwards did. 

This is evidently intended to dispose 
of the difficulty which has been super- 
induced ‘on the fact of the silence of 
most of the eminent men and histo- 
rians who wrote at and about that pe- 





riod. This darkness has, again, . been 
alleged to have been general, and to 
have been simply occasioned by an 
eclipse of the sun in the revolutions of 
our planet. This may obviate certain 
objections as to its being unnoticed by 
several of the most eminent of the 
Greek and Roman writers—as it is 
plain the circumstance. of an eclipse 
offered no very extraordinary or mys- 
terious occurrence. E. 


Wrabness Parsonage, 
Mr. Uxsay, Essex, Feb. 7. ’ 
HE following extracts from the 
Travels and Researches of the 
celebrated Belzoni, relating to the 
Fountain of the Sun, situated in the 
Elloah el Cassar (Oasis of Ammon), 
will not, I flatter myself, be uninterest- 
ing to the generality of your readers ; 
particularly, as the few remarks which 
accompany them are intended to elu- 
cidate, rather than animadvert upon, 
the work of one whose name (to use 
the language of the British Critic, as 
applied to Mr. Bruce) is justly entitled 
to a place in the list of those who have 
been eminently conspicuous for genius, 
valour, and virtue. 


«« My next point was the well of warm 
and cold water which I heard talked of by 
my guide.”—* I found it to be a well eight 
feet square, and above sixty deep. When I 
first put my hands into this water I felt it 
warm; it was then after sunset: it springs 
from the bottom of the well, and overflows 
in a rivulet, which runs to irrigate some 
cultivated lands. This well is situated near 
the ruins, in the centre of a beautiful wood 
of palms and c ‘er trees.”—** The next 
visit was to be made at midnight, to observe 
the difference of the temperature of the 
water.” —** At midnight, I took my servant 
and the hadge, and went to the fountain.” 
—‘*I found the water apparently much 
warmer than I had left it in the evening, 
and indeed, I regretted I had broken my 
thermometer.”—*‘ Early in the morning, 
before the sun, we went to the fountain 
again, on pretext of bathing. I found the 
water as I left it at midnight, or rather Jess 
warm, but not so much as in the evening. 
For instance, if we were to suppose the 
water to have been at 60° in the evening, it 
might be at 100° at midnight, and in the 
morning at about 80°; but when I returned 
at noon, it appeared quite cold, and it might 
be calculated in proportion to the other, at 
40°.”"—** But whatever may have been the 
causes of this apparent change of tempera- 
ture, it does not signify; for the rincipal 
point is to prove the existence of & foun- 
tain itself, according to the description 

‘ound 
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found in Herodotus, in Melpomene, where 
he says that there is a fountain near the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, whose water 
changes its temperature, being cold at noon 
and midnight, and warm in the morning and 
evening. This does not altogether agree 
with my finding the water warm at mid- 
night.”—* It is enough for me to remind 
my reader, that it is said that such a foun- 
tain was described to be near the Temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, and that in the combina- 
tion with the descriptions concerning the 
distance and situation of these ruins, we 
have reason to suppose that this may be the 
seat of Jupiter Ammon’s teinple.” Belzoni, 
vol, ii. p. 215-19. 

The conclusion drawn by Mr. Bel- 
zoni from the foregoing account is, I 
think, a just ones but that he should 
have fallen into an error, not uncom- 
mon however amongst writers, I mean 
that of quoting from memory, is much 
to be regretted. Had the invaluable 
work of the Father of History been 
before him, he would have seen 
that the description of the Fountain 
of the Sun, contained therein, cvin- 
cided with his own ;—he might have 
seen, also, with but little trouble, that 
Curtius, Arrian, and others of the an- 
cients, bear testimony to the same pha- 
nomena of its waters. 

Herodotus (to quote the Latin ver- 
sion) says, 

*« Est autem ibi alia aqua fontana: que 
mane tepida est, versus meridiem* autem 
frigidior, ipsa vero medio die admodum fit 
frigida, quo tempore hortos illi irrigaut : 
tum inclinante die minuitur paulatim frigus 
usque ad solem occidentem, ubi rursus tepida 
fit aqua: dein paulatim calescit, donec me- 
dia nox adest; tunc vero fervens exzstuat : 
post mediam noctem refrigescit usque ad 
auroram. Nomen fontis est Solis fons.” 
Heropotvs, Melpomone, chap. elxxxi. 

«« Est etiam aliud Hammonis nemus: in 
medio habet fontem, aquam Solis vocant : 
sublucis ortum tepida manat; medio die, 
quum vehementissimus est calor, frigida 
eadem fluit; inclinato in vesperam calescit ; 
media nocte fervide exzstuat ; quoque pro- 
prius nox vergit ad lucem, multum ex noc- 
turno calore decrescit; donec sub ipsum diei 
ortum adsueto tepore languescat.” Q. 
Curtivs, lib. iv. ch. 8. 

** A fountain also has its rise here, dif- 
ferent in its nature and properties from all 
the fountains upon earth ; for at mid-day it 
is cool to the taste, but to the touch in- 
tensely cold; towards evening it begins to 
be warm, which warmth increaseth by de- 
grees from thence till midnight ; after mid- 





* "Ayopiis xanSuovens is the expression of 
Herodotus; which time is 9 o’clock a. M. 
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night it waxes cold by little and little; in 
the morning it is chilly, at noon excessive 
cold; and it receives all these various altera- 
tions regularly every day.”—Rooke’s trans- 
lation of Arrian’s Expedition of Alexander, 
Book III. ch. iv. 

Thus do the accounts of these 
ancient authors agree, in the main, 
with that of Mr. Belzoni, proving, 

nd contradiction, the fonntain in 
the Elloah el Cassar to be that of the 
Sun, and, of course, the ruins near it 
to be those of the long-sought-for 
temple of Jupiter Ammon. 

A circumstance, in some degree cor- 
roborating, mentioned by Q. Curtius, 
is worthy of observation, that the 
Fountain of the Sun was situated in a 
wood*; and Mr. Belzoni states the 
fountain he visited to have been in 
the centre of a beautiful wood of palms 
and other trees. 

Another passage in Q. Curtius I 
cannot persuade myself to pass unno- 
ticed, on account of a remarkable co- 
incidence :—speaking of the approach 
of Alexander the Great to the temple 
of Ammon, he says : 

*« Jamque haud procul oraculi sede abe- 
rant ; quum complures corvi agmini occur- 
runt; modico volatu prima signa antece- 
dentes: et modo humi residebant, quum 
lentius agmen incederet; modo se pennis 
levabant, antecedentium iterque monstran- 
tium ritu.” 

Very similar is what occurred to 
Mr. Belzoni as he drew near to the 
Elloah : 

** At noon,” says he, “* we saw a high 
hill at a distance, and soon after the guide 
pointed out the rocks of Elloah: in a few 
minutes after this, we saw two crows, which 
appeared to have come to meet us, a sure 
sign that water is not far off; for though 
these birds can travel both cheap and ex- 
peditious, they generally keep near the water 
in those deserts.” 

It may be added, that these birds, 
on making an excursion towards the 
Desert, and meeting a large company 
of men, as in the case of Alexander, 
would naturally turn back to the 
Elloah, their place of abode; which 
was quite sufficient for the Greeks, so 
fond of the marvellous, and the Latins 
after them, to interpret antecedentium 
iterque monstrantium rilu. 

Revett SHEPPARD. 





* T have taken nemus in the usual accep- 
tation of the word; but it is possible that 
Curtius might intend thereby the whole 
Oasis or Elloah. 
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Mr. Ursa, Feb. 2. 
INcLo$se, for insertion in your 
Magazine, should you think pro- 
per to -s it before your readers, a 
view of BetutePHiLLan, the Pro. 
testant Mission church at Calcutta, 
mentioned in the memoir of the 
late Chatles Grant, Esq. vol. xcrtt. 
ii. p. 562, as having been preserved 
from desecration by the munificence 
of that gentleman. 

Bethtephillah was founded in the 
year 1770, when there was not any 
other Protestant place of worship in 
the settlement; and continued, from 
that time till the opening of the 
English church of St. John, upon 
the 24th of June, 1787, to be the 
only suitable place of worship, to 
which the European population could 
resort. The founder of Bethtephillah 
was the Rev. John Zachariah Kiernan- 
der, a Protestant Missionary, sent out, 
and employed by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge; and, as 
the history of this edifice is interwoven 
with that of the chequered life of its 
founder, you will perhaps allow me 
to submit it to you, in a biographical 
sketch of the latter. 

John Zachariah Kiernander was 
born on the 2ist of November 1711, 
at Akstad in Sweden, about four 
Swedish miles from the city of Lind- 
koping, in the province of East Goth- 
land. At the gymnasium of that city 
he received the first rudiments of 
scholastic learning, and completed his 
education at the University of Upsal. 
When he had attained the 24th year 
of his age, he felt desirous of visiting 
foreign parts ; and having obtained re- 
commendatory letters and a passport, 
by the influence of his friends in 
Stockholm, he took his passage through 
the Baltic to Stralsund, and from 
thence to Halle in Saxony, where he 
arrived on the 17th Nov. 1735. Dr. 
Gothilf August Franke, who at that 
time presided over the University of 
Halle, received him favourably, and 
nominated him inspector of the Latin 
schools, to which he afterwards added 
other appointments. Under the pa- 
tronage of this distinguished scholar, 
Kiernander spent four years, when, 
having satisfied his youthful curiosity, 
he meditated a return to Sweden ; but 
a circumstance occurred at this criti- 
cal moment, which changed his pur- 
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pose, and took him away. ftom his 
native country, never to return to it. 

ae the commencement of the 
18th century, a co-operation a Ts 
to have poe i rat arg the Danish 
Society for Missions and the English 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which led to the establishment 
ofa Mission, in India, in the year 1728, 
under the patro of the latter so- 
ciety, with the advice and assistance 
of the former. This mission, of which 
the immediate theatre of operation was 
Fort St. George, afterwards extended 
to Cuddalore, and other parts of In- 
dia. In 1737 the English Society 
wrote to Dr. Franke, requesting him 
to recommend to them a proper per- 
son to be sent to Cuddalore, as a mis- 
sionary. Dr. Franke selected Kier- 
nander, to whom the pro was 
forthwith made and accepted, and on 
the 20th Nov. 1739 he was ordained 
to the ministry. 

Having, upon his arrival in England, 
been honourably received and publicly 
accredited by the Society in London, 
into whose service he had entered, he 
sailed for India in April 1740, and 
arrived at Cuddalore on the 28th of 
August following, as colleague to the 
Rev. John Earnest Guester. The ap- 
oo eng of the latter gentleman to 

adras, in 1744, left Mr. Kiernander 
in the sole charge of the Cuddalore 
mission, with the care of a congrte- 
— of 154 persons; viz. 99 Mala- 

rs, and 55 Portuguese, with 20 child- 
ren in the Malabarian school, and 28 
in that of the Portuguese. 

From Admiral wen, and the 
government of the English settlement 
of Fort St. David, which is contiguous 
to Cuddalore, Kiernander experienced 
the most polite attention ; and, it hav- 
ing been deemed expedient to expel 
all Popish priests from the settlements 
of the English East India Company, 
he was put into possession of the Por- 
tuguese Roman Catholic church at 
Cuddalore, vacated by the removal of 
its incumbents. On the 26th of Nov. 
1749, the day after the receipt of the 
governor’s order, Kiernander address- 
ed a sermon to the English, Tamalian, 
and Portuguese congregation, in the 
three languages ; after which the 
church was solemnly dedicated, and 
called Christ-church. From this time 
the mission at Cuddalore prospered 

. under 
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under Kiernander, for a period of up- 
wards of eight years: during which he 
united himself in marriage with Miss 
Wendela Fishcher. 

On the 4th of May, 1758, Cud- 
dalore surrendered by capitulation to 
the commandant of the French Forces 
in India, Lieut. - gen Count Lally. 
Kiernander immediately waited upon 
him to plead for his mission, and re- 
—— that he might be permitted to 
ollow his sacred vocation undisturbed. 
To this application he reccived such 
answer as, under all circumstances, 
might have been expected: viz. that 
no Protestant mission would be re- 
quired at Cuddalore; but that he 
might proceed, under passport, to the 
Danish Settlement of ‘Tranquebar. 
There he arrived on the 8th of May, 
1758, stripped by the fortunes of war 
of all his Fittle property, except a few 
articles of wearing apparel. 

So rapid was the progress of the 
French arms on the Coromandel coast, 
that upon the 2d of June following, 
Fort St. David also surrendered to 
them by capitulation. 

Thus, shut out from all opportu- 
nity of renewing his mission in this 
part of India, Kiernander turned his 
attention to Bengal; where the tri- 
umph of Lord Clive, at the battle 
of Plassey, in the preceding year, had 
reinstated the Engli 
Fort William; and relaid the founda- 
tions of Calcutta as the destined ca- 
pital of British India. 

Oa the 1th of September Mr. 
Kiernander left Tranquebar, accom- 
modated with means, by the liberality 
of the Danes, and on the 20th of the 
same month, arrived in Calcutta, and 
made known to the government his 
desire to establish a mission there. 
Governor Clive, Mr. Watts, and the 
other gentlemen of the council, ap- 
roved of, and favoured his intention. 
They lent him a house for the uses of 
his mission, in which he opened his 
school on the Ist of Dec. 1758, and 
on the 3ist of the same month, in the 
following year, he had received into 
it not less than 175 children, of which 
number he had himself provided for 
37. At this time, in addition to his 
other engagements, he occasionally 
—— at Serampore, where the 

anish settlement, then in its infancy, 
had no chaplain. During the years 
1758, 1759, 1760, and 1761, he was 
materially assisted in his pious works 


ish government of 


ty the Rev. Henry Butler, and the 
ev. John Cape, chaplains to the 
East India Company at the Presi- 
dency. These gentlemen not only in- 
terchanged with him ministerial la- 
bours in the most friendly manner, 
but procured for him very large pe- 
cuniary contributions, for the support 
of his schools. Their decease, which 
took place in the year 1761, was a 
calamity severely felt. It had been 
preceded by that of his wife in the 
early part of the same year. 

In ices. 1762, he united him- 
self in marriage with a second wife, 
Mrs. Anne Wolley, a widow possessed 
of considerable property. His school 
at this time contained 242 children, 
of which 100 were maintained at the 
charge of the town charity, 20 paid 
for their education, and 122 were in- 
structed and furnished with books and 
stationery, and a few of them with 
clothing and diet, out of such funds 
as Kiernander could command; of 
which there is reason to believe those 
of the Society formed an inconsiderable 
part. His labours appear to have been 
extensive. He preached a Portuguese 
sermon every Sabbath-day in his school 
room ; besides one in High German, 
and occasional services in English. 
His catechetical duties, and the duty 
of visiting the sick, were also consider- 
able ; in consequence of which he ap- 
plied to the Society for a colleague 
** who might apply himself to the 
Hindostan and Bengal Tongues, and 
be thereby enabled to travel through 
the country, in order to convert the na- 
tives; but this application appears to 
have been without effect, at hee time. 

The Rev. Samuel Stavely was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Butler as the 
Company's chaplain, and arrived in 
Calcutta in 1762. In him Mr. Kier- 
nander found some reparation for the 
loss of that gentleman’s predecessors ; 
and proceeded, with considerable suc- 
cess, in the labours of his mission, till 
1767, when the house which the 
East India Company had lent him for 
the use of his church and school, 
being required for other purposes, he 
was compelled to adopt the resolution 
of purchasing ground, and erecting a 
church and school, at his own ex- 
pense. In pursuance of this determi- 
nation, about the month of May 1767, 
being the 27th year of his mission, the 
foundation of this edifice was laid. 
[See the Plate.] 
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About the same period his reputation 
having reached the court of the empe- 
ror Shah Allum, that prince solicited 
from him some copies of the Psalter 
and New Testament in the Arabic 
language. Kiernander of course com- 
plied with the request, and had after- 
wards the satisfaction to hear of their 
having been well received by his Ma- 
jesty’s Mullahs; in consequence of 
which he was induced to transmit to 
Allahabad, where the Shah held his 
court, all the Arabic psalters and testa- 
ments in his ssion. 

As Mr. Kiernander advanced in 
years, he felt more strongly than be- 
fore the need of assistance; and at 
length determined to obtain it at his 
own expense. His choice fell on two 
young men, the Rev. M. Bento de 
Silvestre, and the Rev. Manuel Joze 
de Costa, who had been priests of the 
Church of Rome, but who, on their 
arrival in Calcutta, had made a public 
abjuration of the errors of Popery. 
These gentlemen, by their apostacy 
from the doctrines, or dogmas, of the 
Romish church, drew upon them- 
selves the censure of the chamber of 
the holy office, or inquisition, at Goa ; 
and a priest was sent from that city to 
Calcutta, to excommunicate them. 
But the vain denunciations of this 
man, having no support or sanction 
from the civil power, and uttered in 
the centre of a city like Calcutta, 
where the spirit of universal tolerance 
among all religious classes, Christian, 
Mahommedan, and Heathen, seemed to 
have erected her standard,—were not 
only impotent and unavailing, but did 
not even attract so much notice, as 
would have been necessary to obtain 
for them an expression of general con- 
tempt. 

The sudden death of the architect 
who had been employed by Kiernan- 
der (M. Martin Boutant de Mevell, 
a Dane), proved to be, for a short 
time, a much more formidable obstacle 
to the progress of the mission church, 
than the letters excommunicatory of 
the gentlemen at Goa. This | os 
however, was so far compensated by 
the perseverance and unremitting dili- 
gence of the Missionary himself, that 
the edifice, which but for De Mevell’s 
death would have been completed early 
in the year 1770, was finished and 
consecrated on the 23d of December in 
that year. 

BeruTerHiItuan, the house of 
Prayer, was the name given to it by 
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its founder. It is stated to have cost 
him above 60,000 Sicca rupees, (or 
about 8000/. sterling), of which sum 
only 1,818 rupees, (or less than 250/. 
sterling) had n presented in bene- 
factions. ‘‘ Thus,” says the author of 
Asiaticus, to whom i am indebted 
for many facts in this narrative, 
“ after a Tages of fourteen years, Cal- 
cutta once more beheld an English 
church, completed at the expence of 
a stranger!” The same author states, 
that it was constructed of the best ma- 
terials, the Missionary desiring to 
make it as durable as possible; that it 
was not in any _ indebted for its 
existence to the funds of a Captain 
Griffin, of which not one cash was ever 
realized ; and that, beautiful as it is as 
a piece of architecture, of which your 
readers will judge from the annexed 
engraving, (see Plate J.) it falls, in 
that respect, far short of the old 
church of St. John, which was de- 
— by the barbarians in 1756. 

r. Kiernander lost his second wife 
in June 1773. She bequeathed her 
jewels for the benefit of Bethtephillah ; 
and with the amount produced by their 
sale, he founded a mission school, 
+ his own ground, behind the 
church, capable of holding 250 chil- 
dren. It was founded on the 7th of 
July 1773, and completed on the 14th 
of March 1774. 

In the year 1778, he began to be 
sensible of the infirmities of age, parti- 
cularly of a rapid decay in his sight, 
which induced him in 1782 to submit 
to the painful operation of couching. 
This was performed with such success, 
that, ia the latter part of that year, he 
wrote to the Society in England, to 
congratulate them upon his being able 
to see the prosperity of the mission. 

In 1783, Lady Coote was among the 
communicants at the mission church. 
In the same year, the funds of the mis- 
sion appear to have stood in need of 
assistance. The Rev. Westrow Hulse, 
chaplain to Sir Eyre Cuote, on his re- 
turn to Europe, made a contribution 
to them of 500 Sicca rupees. Mr. 
Kiernander himself gave 1000 rupees, 
and his son Robert William Kiernan- 
der gave 3000 rupees; the yearly inte- 
rest of which sums was to be applied 
to the nae of the mission, In this 
year also Mr. Diemar, who had been 
sent out by the Society as a coadjutor 
with Kiernander, in 1772, and for 
whom an annual charge was from that 
time made in the Society’s accounts of 
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* 50l., appears to have relinquished his 
appointment, and returned to Europe. 
Hupecting the cause of Mr. Diemar's 
return, I have obtained no information. 
We are now arrived at a period in 
the history of this venerable and zealous 
Missionary and of his Mission church, 
when we are called upon to contem- 
plate them under the cloud of calamity 
and reverse of fortune, for which the 
authorities I have been enabled to 
consult, assign no satisfactory, or at 
least no soliciently specific cause. 
An imputation of unnecessary pagean- 
try and expense in the days of prospe- 
rity, has certainly been laid against 
Kiernander: and which is alleged to 
have had its origin in his inant mar- 
riage. It is vad that “* he displayed a 
Swedish vanity, which created him 
many enemies, by driving in a carriage 
and four ;” but it has no where been 
stated, under what conditions he re- 
ceived the hand and large fortune of 
his second wife, the widow of a wealthy 
European, who had probably main- 
tained her in that style. With much 
more ease, I presume, may it be shown 
that Kiernander’s mission never enjoy- 
ed adequate support from home ;—that 
his total allowance from the Society in 
England, up to the day on which he 
ceased to be considered efficient, was 
an annual stipend of 50/. with a small 
supply of books and stationery ;—that 
he therefore must have devoted his 
own resources, consisting of the pri- 
vate fortunes of his family, to the erec- 
tion and support of his Mission church 
and school, and in point of fact did 
so;—and that pursuing these objects, 
with perhaps a blamable disregard to 
worldly providence, he in this manner 
gathered over his head those clouds of 
adversity, which burst upon him in 
1787, when, as he pathetically de- 
scribes his case, ‘after 47 years of 
service in the Mission, only three 
aoe less than half a century, I was 
y old age, fatigue, and other vexations, 
uite exhausted, and under the neces- 
sity of leaving my post.” 
ere is, indeed, little room to doubt 
that the painful incident in the life 
of Kiernander, which is now about 
to be mentioned, was the fruit of an ar- 
dent, zealous, and benevolent disposi- 
tion, joined with comparatively limited 
uniary resources. It will be easily 
imagined, that the intercourse of a 
young man of cultivated mind, thrown 
y the appointment of his superiors 
in Europe, into the centre ofan Anglo- 
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and courted by ms of rank and 
consideration in that circle: and that 
the efforts which a person so situated 
might almost innocently make to pre- 
serve an appearance suited to the so- 
c | in which he moved, would be 
productive of pecuniary inconvenience. 
Such does appear to have been the case 
in his instance. The person of Kier- 
nander, as well as his office, were held 
in estimation by gentlemen of the first 
rank in Calcutta. In proof of this, it 
is only necessary to state, that ve 
shortly after his arrival, viz. on the ath 
Nov. 1758, Colonel Robert Clive, and 
Mr. William Watts, both members of 
the government, with their ladies, 
consented to stand sponsors at the bap- 
tizm of his son. After such a proof of 
personal respect from persons so ele- 
vated in station, it must have been dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for Kiernan- 
der to avoid society unsuited in some 
respects to his office, and certainly not 
consonant with his pecuniary means ; 
and this, it is presumed, will account 
for the only circumstance in his his- 
tory which does not reflect lustre on 
his name. 

But of whateverdescription, and from 
whatever cause arising, might be the 
pecuniary derangement which led to 
the catastrophe, and whatever might 
have been the circumstances which 
deprived Kiernander of the means of 
amicable arrangement with his cre- 
ditors, it is a fact which admits of no 
doubt, that for debts due from him, 
the seal of the Sheriff of Calcutta was 
affixed to the gates of Bethtephillah, as 
a part of his personal estate. The 
public worship was of course disconti- 
nued, and the building stood in danger 
of immediate desecration, by being 
converted into an auction room. From 
this fate Mr. Grant stepped forward to 
redeem it, and restored it to religion. 
He paid for it, as was stated in the me- 
moir of him 10,000 rupees, the sum at 
which it had been appraised ; and 
placed it in trust for religious and cha- 
ritable purposes for ever. 

In consequence of this change in 
the property, and the retirement of 
Kiernander from the active duties of 
the mission, the Society in England 
appear to have withdrawn from him 
their very limited pecuniary support ; 
leaving him to depend on charity, and 
the church to depend wholly on the 


ratuitous and benevolent aid of the 
ev. David Brown, the Company's 
senior 
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senior Chaplain, and the liberality of 
that gentleman and the other Trustees. 
Mr. Chambers in particular, who re- 
mained in India after Mr. Grant had re- 
turned to England, together with Mr. 
Brown, made great efforts to reintegrate 
it. Theycommenced, and in about four 

ears completed, an enlargement of the 
building eastward, by the addition of a 
chancel, separated from the church by 
eight Corinthian pillars; and the 
church was at the same time furnished 
with new pews, desks, a pulpit, organ- 
loft, and two lustres ; together with a 
new communion-table and railing. 
The Trustees also erected new offices 
to the house, and in other respects very 
much improved the property, at an ad- 
ditional expense of 10,000 rupees, On 
the 29th of December, 1793, Mr. 
Kiernander was invited to open the 
new chancel, in which he administer- 
ed the sacrament. He expressed him- 
self extremely happy at seeing the 
edifice so much improved, and the 
worship so well attended. The cir- 
cumstance of his attendance was com- 
municated to the Society by Mr. 
Brown, who observed in his letter, 
“ I cannot but lament his destitution 
in the 84th year of his age;” in conse- 
quence of which the sum of forty 
pounds was transmitted to Mr. Brown, 
as a present from the Society to Kier- 
nander: but it does not appear that he 
ever received any further pecuniary aid 
from that quarter. 

Here it is impossible not to pause 
and to reflect upon all the circum- 
stances which have been above de- 
tailed. We observe a Missionary de- 
voting himself to his mission, and 
establishing it by the sacrifice of his 
own acquired fortune, and erecting, 
at his own expense, a place of worship 
which did honour to the Settlement 
where it stood ;—we observe the case of 
such a person, when in the 84th year 
of his age, and after nearly half a cen- 
tury spent in the active duties of his 
mission, brought as a case of destitu- 
tion before the opulent chartered So- 
ciety, which had first sent him from 
his native into foreign climes ; and we 
see such a case then coldly disposed of 
by a largess of not more than forty 
pounds ;—it is impossible, on review- 
ing such facts, not to express extreme 

t that the administrators of the 
funds of that Society were not, at such 
a moment, influenced by more liberal 
feelings and a sounder policy. 

But, whatever might be the treat- 
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ment he received from those into 
whose hands he had early in life en- 
trusted his destinies, he a to 
have felt little disposition towards a 
premature cessation of active service. 
Accordingly, after his misfortunes in 
Calcutta, he retired to Hoogley, and 
offered his services to the Durch at 
Chinsurah, which being accepted, he 
was appointed chaplain to that set- 
tlement by the Hon, M. Titsing. His 
duties as a chaplain were far less la- 
borious than those of a missiouary, 
for which his great age had rendered 
him unfit; but he was still destined 
to drink of the cup of adversity; for 
whilst filling this station, on the 27th 
of July, 1795, war was declared by the 
English —- the Dutch republic ; 
the Dutch settlement of Chinsurah 
was, in consequence captured, aud the 
aged Kiernander became a Dutch pri- 
soner of war, in which character, he 
received from the English govern- 
ment the pittance of 50 rupees per 
month, for a subsistence. The English 
commissioner, R.C. Birch, esq. com- 
passionating his age, and sympathizing 
with his misfortunes, permitted him 
to go to Calcutta, to reside with his 
daughter-in-law, and six grand child- 
ren. Here he continued till the year 
1799, in which year, u the 10th 
of April, rising from his chair too 
suddenly, he fell and broke his thigh 
bone; and, on the 10th of the fol- 
lowing month, he was released from 
the present world, and admitted to his 
eternal rest, at the advanced age of 
88 years, and after a residence in In- 
dia of 60 years, of which 47 were 
spent in active labours as a Christian 
missionary. 

His remains were deposited in the 
same grave with those of his second 
wife, in the burial ground connected 
with his church; in the vestry-reom 
of which there is stated to be a good 
likeness of him, painted by Caleb Gar- 
brand. 

Kiernander, in his expiring moments, 
manifested the greatest solicitude re- 
specting the objects of his mission. 
On the 26th of March, 1798, he ad- 
dressed a letter to the Rev. William 
Toby Ringletaube, who had proceeded 
to Calcutta in the service of the mis- 
sion ; in which he expressed his grati- 
tude to God for the many instances of 
his favour which he had experienced ; 
suggested the best advice and the most 
influential motives to his successor ; 
and particularly pointed him to those 
parts 
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parts ofsacred Scripture, which warrant 
and encourage the expectation, that 
Christianity shall effect the same 
changes, in countries which are now 
the scenes of gross superstition and 
idolatrous worship, which it did effect, 
some centuries since, in this and other 
European countries, which were then 
in similar circumstances. 

With a short extract from this letter, 
characteristic of the ardent spirit of 
the writer, even on the verge of the 
grave, I will conclude the present 
article; which has already, I fear, ex- 
ceeded reasonabie limits. 

«* And surely, if ever the light of the 
Gospel of Jesus, the Redeemer and Saviour 
of mankind, shall come to the natives of this 
country, it must come from England; for 
there is no other nation in all the world, as 
the state of the world now is, that has the 
means or the opportunity for such an un- 
dertaking: but for this excellent purpose, 
it seems the Lord has chosen England, and 
has therefore blessed them with wonderful 
and rapid increase of possessions in this 
country; which half a century ago was not 
any more than hardly a little territory or 
small tract of land, of about four or five 
square English miles, at each settlement of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay; nor had 
they at that time, when I arrived in this 
country, any thoughts of making conquests, 
which was in the year 1740. But Divine 
Providence alone has directed circumstances, 
and led them on to success, and has now 
enlarged their possessions to a most valuable 
empire; nor doth this enlargement yet seem 
to stop in its extension. And when at the 
same time, we consider the removal of an 
emulating nation (France), who has been 
and yet is in opposition to the main design 
of propagating Christian knowledge ; are 
these not instances, that may open our eyes 
to see a wonderful and gracious Divine Pro- 
vidence; and that from the whole we may 
draw an equal conclusion with that of David, 
in Psalm 105, v. 44, 45, that the Lord 
hath given them the lands of the heathen, 
and caused them to inherit the labour of the 
people, for this purpose and to this end, 
that they might observe His statutes and 
keep His laws—not only themselves, but 
that it was also their duty to bring the 
natives of the land to the knowledge of the 
Lord, and to the same duty of observing 
the Divine statutes and keeping the Divine 
laws. Ne nation has as yet given greater 
proofs of their readiness to do this, than 
what a part of the English nation has 
already done. And I have not the least 
doubt, but that all who have opened eyes 
to see how much Divine Providence is yet 
acting in favour of England, particularly at 
this present period, and in all parts of the 





world, will confess that the above conclusion 
is justly drawn, and ought with a willing 
mind and united endeavour to be executed. 
** And what great wonder would it be, to 
see perhaps sooner than we expect, that the 
whole — nation unites in a general 
society for propagating Christian knowl. 
to the nations in a East Indies ? an 
then how could the Lord otherwise than 
greatly bless such good endeavour, united 
in the true spirit of charity? This great 
work, so much desired, would then, by the 
Lord’s mercy and blessing, most gloriously 
be effected, and would also give the firmest 
stability to the English possessions. Yes, 
I verily believe, there will be few individuals 
in England, who would exclude themselves 
from reaching out a hel ing hand towards 
the forwarding of such a appy work,” 


It may be worthy of remark as a 
coincidence, that about the time when 
Kiernander penned the letter from 
which the above extract is given, great 
exertions were making in England to 
favour and promote Missionary enter- 


prizes. T. Fisuer. 
—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Fel: 2. 


6 he great increase in the popula- 

tion of England is become the 
subject of continual recurrence and 
various observation, and some writers, 
given probably more to philosophical 
speculation than to sound wisdom, 
either political or religious, have ven- 
tured to complain of its extent, and to 
frustrate its continuance, by methods 
neither consistent with our dependent 
nature, nor with the commands and 
provisions of Divine Providence. 

In the infancy of human society, 
the same mighty fiat which had called 
into being man, with the rest of living 
creatures, pronounced upon him the 
blessing, Gen. i. 28, “ be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it ;”—most assuredly not limit- 
ing the command to the approaching 
race, but extending it to all posterity ; 
and this principle was afterwards re- 
cognised to Abraham as the splendid 
reward of his faithful obedience, that 
‘*his seed should be multiplied as the 
stars of heaven, and as the sand upon 
the sea-shore,” and that they should 
possess the gate of his enemies. Gen. 
xxi. 17. 

A similar blessing was afterwards 
pronounced upon Jacob, through the 
means of his father Isaac, Gen. xxviii. 
3, that his posterity might become a 
multitude, and inherit the land; and 

in 
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in Jacob’s subsequent and solemn ad- 
dress, when he was afraid of the in- 
vasion by his brother Esau, this bless- 
ing is farther recognised by him as a 
measure on which he had been led 
to rely. Gen. xxxii. 12. 

I have stated these a to shew 
that the promise of a large population 
in their posterity, was received with 
reverence, as the greatest of all earthly 
blessings; that it gave honour to the 
root, and protection to the branches 
against their enemies, and was the so- 
lid and physical means of their future 
establishment as a great and power- 
ful nation. In all subsequent times 
down to the present in which we live, 
a nation is great or insignificant, is 
either enabled to conquer or obliged 
to submit, according as its population 
is numerous or limited. 

All the vicissitudes of empires have 
been effected by the enlarged power 
and numbers of the conquerors; the 
valour and strength of the hosts of 
Israel, arose from their excessive po- 
pulation, which enabled them to bring 
into the field an overwhelming power, 
beyond those of their enemies :—the 
four great empires of Babylon, Persia, 
Greece, and Rome, successively sub- 
dued, and in their turn successively 
yielded, to the prevailing numbers 
which opposed them; and neither 
Israel, nor, may it be subjoined, any 
of these subsequent kingdoms would 
ever have yielded to the arms of their 
invaders, had not their own forgetful- 
ness of the high hand that first led 
them forth and united their bands, 
broken down their barriers, and yielded 
up their strong-holds to be ploughed 
over by trium shant invaders ! 

Here then let England beware how 
she complains of her numerous popu- 
lation, and how she adopts either se- 
cret or open measures to reduce it! 
Let us remember the warning voice 
of Platarch, the sage philosopher of 
Greece—‘*‘ the Oracles have ceased, 
because the places where they spoke 
are destro ed at present we can 
scarcely find in Greece three thou- 
send men fit to bear arms.”—*‘* The 
Roman soldiers encam in the 


houses, which the e of Epirus 
had abandoned.” (Strabo, Lib. vii. 
496.) 

It is of no moment in this reason- 
ing, whether the depopulation of a 
kingdom arises from war or from lux- 
ury, or from emigration, or from pes- 
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tilence; I desire to maintain, that po- 
pulation is its vigour, its protection, 
and its defence. 

Much of the loss of the Romans 
arose from their continual warfare 
in all parts to which they sent out 
their forces ; in their most violent at- 
tempts, says Montesquieu (B. 23, c. 
20), “* they wore out like a weapon 
~~ constantly in use.” 

ere too we have another warning 
that our increase of population is a 
blessing, not so much given to us to 
~~ waste defenceless cities, and to 
take possession of foreign states; for 
there we should become a national 
curse ; but, on the contrary, to render 
social life the more en earing, to 
stretch every talent to its extremity 
of knowledge and skill, to carry our 
numerous discoveries, our commerce, 
our laws, our religion, our benevolent 
spirit, to the most distant parts of the 
globe, and to make our civilization 
the intimate associate of the most be- 
nighted and uncivilised of mankind. 
Here are occupations for all, and for 
more than all our utmost population : 
our navigation, commerce, arts, and 
manufactures ; agriculture, and all our 
luminous discoveries in chemistry and 
mineralogy ; our enlightened theolo- 
gical researches ; our architecture ; the 
elements and inexhaustible causes of 
improvement in pathology and sur- 
gery our administration of the laws 3 
and the conduct of our national 
vernment, under what may justly be 
termed the best formed monarchy in 
the rational world ; all afford through- 
out their respective ramifications am- 
ple developements for the engagement 
of our population, were it far more 
extensive than it is. 

We have no right to confine any of 
these pursuits to ourselves ; for the ta- 
lents of the human mind are given for 
the improvement of all the rational 
world. Sir Isaac Newton, to whom 
the science of astronomy was re- 
vealed, and Herschell, to whom that 
revelation was graciously extended, 
were not so enlightened tor the benefit 
of this small island alone, but for the 
whole universe. So in every great 
event in which we are engaged, and 
which we may be made the principal 
means, we are but national instru- 
ments in the ordination of “him who 
alone bringeth mighty things to pass.” 

Rome, our great prototype, presents 
us with a powerful example; her ci- 
vil 
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vil dis¢ords and corruptions weakened 
her more than her wars; they left her 
but few citizens, and the greatest part 
of them unmarried: to remedy this 
evil, Casar and Augustus gave re- 
wards to those who had many children ; 
the Papian laws increased those re- 
wards, and added penalties upon the 
unmarried ; but these measures were 
adopted too late to produce any effec- 
tual remedy. ’ . 

Augustus, in his memorable 
to doqueial and the eaaendiod athen 
he had placed on either side of him, 
said, ‘“‘ while sickness and war snatch 
away so many citizens, what must be- 
come of the city if marriages are no 
longer powtion | ! The city does not 
consist of houses, of porticoes, of pub- 
lic places; men alone constitute a city. 
You do not see men like those men- 
tioned in fable, arising out of the earth 
to take care of your affairs,” &c. &c. 
(Dio. lib. 56.) 

The married men who had most 
children were always preferred, whe- 
ther in the pursuit, or in the exercise 
of honours. (Tac. lib. 2.) The Con- 
sul who had the most numerous off- 
spring was the first who received the 
fasces (Aul. Gel. 2. 15), and he had 
his choice in the provinces (Tac. lib. 
15). The Senator who had most child- 
ren had his name enrolled first in the 
list of senators, and had the privilege 
of delivering his opinion first in that 
assembly, &c. &c. 

Thus, while the multiplication of 
their species was the first object of 
their political care, their number was 
increased or diminished according to 
the order of Providence. (Sozom. 27.) 

Assuredly there is no cause for alarm 
to the Malthites that our population 
has increased greatly since the last ge- 
neral census; for if we have come to 
144 millions, we have not been unac- 
companied with the. standing causes 
of dissolution; if our ranks are not 
now thinned by splendid victories, 
such as would have sudued Pyrrhus, 
we have suffered by disease and evil 
accidents, and large emigration ; one- 
fourth part of our burials in London 
are of infants under two years of age ; 
and those who live only to 70 years, 
are not a 20th part of the whole num- 
ber of deaths. New diseases, of which 
the ancients were unacquainted, have 
arisen and been propagated amongst 
us, and serve at every epidemic to ra- 
vage the interior of every dwelling: 
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The Smali-pox aloneaffords an evidence 
of this in our own recollection, before 
the discovery of Vaccination was per- 
fected. Fever in its various degrees, and 
the other prominent articles in the last 
year’s Bills of Mortality, afford suffi- 
cient ground for consolation to the 
abovementioned statistic philosophers, 
that there is little danger of the soil on 
which we all stand being overstocked : 
on the contrary, by the best computa- 
tions which the subject will admit of, 
there are not now the fiftieth part of 
mankind on the face of the earth 
which existed in the time of Julius 
Cesar. (Esprit des Lois, 1. 23. ¢. 17 
—l9. Hume on Pop. 158.) 

Besides, if our present population 
is to be lamented, all the measures of 
-? ages until now to obtain it, must 

condemned. Herodian says (lib. 

3. c. 47), that all Britain was marshy 
even in the time of Severus, after the 
Romans had been fully settled here 
above an whole century. But, for the 
preservation, as well as comfort of life, 
the people have drained marshes, tilled 
the soil, planted gardens, raised ter- 
races, walks, dams, and sewers, at 
enormous expenses. Ague and fever 
were once suffered to gain ground over 
every natural anxiety, and the poor 
who had no means of alleviating them- 
selves from such severe visitations, died 
victims to their ignorance of treat- 
ment ; but since the days of public im- 
—— the science of medicine is 
me general, the practice of it is 
imptoved, and almost perfected ; and 
hospitals have been erected in every 
district for the recovery of the poor :— 
these, and the modern practice of the 
Humane Society, for the recovery 
of the drowned and of suspended 
animation ; the efforts to save life 
in the numerous charitable institu- 
tions of the kingdom; and the resto- 
tation of mfants, apparently still-born, 
at the London Lying-in Hospital,—are 
all works, which, F our population is 
a grievance, must henceforth be con- 
demned! But I trust we shall never 
see a day so ungenial to the essence 
of social life, so selfish in its origin, so 
impolitic in rd to its national be- 
nefits, and, fin ly, so ungrateful to the 
Creatot and “giver of every perfect 
gift,” as that, in which these works, 
and this object and effect of them, 
shall be either frustrated or condemn- 
ed. I will not éven allow them to be 
lamented ; for their purposes are the 
ministers 
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ministers to the best parts of our na- 
ture: ‘‘the city does not,” said Au- 
gustus, ‘* consist of buildings and por- 
ticoes.” What would become of men 
if they were so few as the doctrine in 
question would reduce them ta? no 
longer social life, and blessings of hu- 
manity, would ensue, but a howling 
wilderness. would at last close the 
scene! Would any parent in the midst 
of his numerous offspring, exchange 
the place on which apy one of them 
fills up the circle, for the blank which 
his absence could uce? would he 
— the heavenly spark of parental 
ove, which filled his bosom at their 
birth, for the cold calculation of what 
their numbers require for subsistence? 
If he were rich he rejoiced in the 
bounteous gift from Providence ; and 
if he were poor, he trusted in that 
superintending wisdom which con- 
stantly supplies by industry the wants 
of all whom he sends upon the earth! 
** Poverty,” says Ad. Smith, “ though 
it no doubt discourages, does not al- 
ways prevent marriages ; it seems even 
to be favourable to generation ; barren- 
ness is very rare among those of infe- 
rior station. It is also said to be un- 
favourable to the rearing of children : 
the tender plant is produced, but in a 
cold soil, and so severea climate, it soon 
withers and dies.” (Smith,.W. Na. 
1. 120.) I have had much occasion 
for many years past to see the contrary 
of this ition, and any one may 
prove it by an hour’s resort to the cot- 
tages round London, and to the courts 
and allies in the central parts of this 
metropolis. The workmen, and la- 
bourers to workmen, in the various 
handicrafts which employ them, (ex- 
cept in those that are dangerous to life, 
or by their excess of exertion —— 
ruptures,) are as long lived, and if they 
live moderately, are as eapable of the 
conjugal affections, as any of their su- 

riors of fortune; they never suffer 
Ralf so much from labour and spare 
diet, as they do from want of cnolen: 
ment, and from the irregularities of 
dram-drinking, and of an ale-house life. 

The greater portion of physical 
strength and vigour of constitution, 
which is given to those of the labour- 
ing class of society, is most bene- 
ficently bestowed to enable them to en- 
dure more, and to carry on to better ef- 
fect, then pur of social life ; 
were they sophisticated by the habi- 

Gent, Mao. February, 18%4.° °° - ~ * * 
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Hospital of St. Nicholas, Richmond, Yorkshire. 
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tual indulgences of the opulent and 
higher stations, this nation would in 
one year be reduced to an easy prey; 
their increased vigour reduces their 
wants, and supplies, in a very consi- 
derable degree, the deficiency of for- 
tune. 

If there be any truth in these re- 
flections, it will be easy to judge of 
the magnitude of the crime by which 
sinister methods have been adopted to 
insult the goodness of God, by frus- 
trating the physical effect of cohabi- 
tation, by abortions, by causing or 
endeavouring to produce miscarriages, 
by providing for infants at their birth, 
by.deserting and exposing young child- 
ren, and by infanticide, in its various 
branches ; all these must assuredly be 
esteemed as murder, and forfeit the 
promise of eternal life! A.H. 


Caston, near Watton, 

Norfolk, Feb. 10. 

FORWARD you the following 

account of the Hospital of St. Ni- 
cholas, with the accompanying view 
(see Plate II.) from Me. Clarkson's 
History of Richmond, co. York. 

Every lover of Topography must re- 
gret that the County of Richmond has 
remained so long without a historian. 
I know of no history of that part ex- 
cept the one published by the late Dr. 

hitaker, which, I understand, is far 
from being either correct or replete 
with information. 

The very able manner in which Mr. 
Clarkson y hes described the Capital of 
Richmondshire, leads me to hope that 
he will one day undertake the howe 
of the County. The field is ample, 
the materials are abundant; and the 
two qualifications indispensable to a 
true topographer, perseverance and 
enthusiasm, are possessed in a high 
degree by that gentleman. 

ours, &e. RicHMONDIENSIS. 


Mr. Ursay, 


Hospitium, or HospitTat or Sr. 
NicHo.Las. 
Where pilgrims oft, and st rs from afar, 
fare, and consolation sweet 
t toils requi Confession 





Which freq 
made. 


And weary limbs refresh’d, they onward went 


Along the rugged paths to distant lands. 
- Jn. the Pipe Roll* of the 18th of 
Henry II. (1172) is an account of ten 





* Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, 
shillings, 
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shillings, the value of five seams of 
bread corn (summis frumenti), given 
by Ralph de Glanville to the sick in 
the Hospital of Richmond, which is 
sup to be that near this town. 
The first founder of it is unknown, but 
as it was in the patronage of the King, 
as parcel of the me of Richmond, 
it may very justly be ascribed to the 
piety of some of the first Earls. 

enry IV. in 1399, granted the pa- 
tronage of the Hospital to Ralph Earl 
of Westmorland. At his decease in 
1446, it was given by Henry VI. to 
his uncle John, Duke of Bedford *. 

The Hospital being very much de- 
cayed in the buildings, and the re- 
venues so greatly diminished as to be 
able to maintain only one Chaplain 
for performing all the various dation 
belonging to it, Henry VI. granted it 
in 1448, 26th of his reign, to William 
Ayscough, one of the Justices of the 
Bencht, formerly Master of it, who 
repaired, or rather re-edified and en- 
dowed it as a second founder. Also in 
the augmentation of Divine worship, 
he founded a certain chantry in the 
Chapel of the Hospital, and dedicated 
it to St. Nicholas the Confessor, to be 
served by one perpetual Chaplain, 
therein to celebrate mass every day for 
evert. By the same grant the King 
gave to him the perpetual advowson 
and patronage of the Hospital. Ni- 
cholas Kirby also, 7th Edw. III. gave 
an additional pension of three pounds 
to the saine Chaplain, who was bound 
to say mass daily in the Chapel of St. 
Edmund, the King, in Richmond, as 
well as that of St. Nicholas §. 

In this condition the Hospital con- 
tinued till the dissolution, and had re- 
venues arising from the gardens, 
orchards, and arable land in their own 
possession, to the value of eight pounds 
a year, besides divers tenements in the 
Bailiwick of Skeeby of the value of 20s. ; 
of Jolbye 13s. 4d. ; of Newsham 13s. 4d.; 
of Hudswell 10s.; in Richmond 52s. 8d.; 
in Catterick, Constable Burton, and 
Harnby 2s. 8d.; which all together 
amounted to 13/. 12s. a year; yet hav- 
ing to pay a pension of 19s. a year, the 
price at that time of twelve bushels of 





* Rot. Claus. 4 Henry VI. m. 11. 

+ Pat. 26 Hen. VI. p. 2. m.28, Dugd. 
Mon. vol. II. p. 479. 

~ Mon. Ang. II. 479. 

§ Pat. p. 2.7 Ed. III. Pat. 20 Ric. II. 
p- 2. Pat. 21 Ric. II. p. 2. 
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corn, to the Anchoress at Richmond, 
a gift from John Earl of Richmond ; and 
a pension of 3/. a year to the Chaplain 
ns celebrated mass daily in the Chapel 
of St. Nicholas and St. Edmund the 
King, in Richmond; the rental was 
reduced to ten pounds only*, when 
clear of all deductions. It early shared 
the fate of all the religious houses of 
small value, and was surrendered on 
the 26th Hen. VIII. by Richard Bald- 
win, the then master. 

In July 1553, the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Mary, at the restora- 
tion of the religious houses, William 
Berye, LL.D. was instituted to this 
Chapel of St. Nicholas, on the pre- 
sentation of the Crown. 

The second founder was buried with 
his wife, Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heiress of John Calthrop, Esq. whom 
he survived many years, in the North 
aile of Bedale Charch, under an ala- 
baster monument, whereon is still re- 
maining this inscription in black letter: 


* Hic jacet Gulielmus Ayscough t, Miles, 
unus Justiciariorum Domini Regis de co, 
qui obiit anno Domini MCCCCLVI. cujus 
anima per misericordiam Domini in pace re- 
quiescat. Hic jacet Elizahetha, que fuit 
uxor Gulielmi Ayscough, Militis, unius Jus- 
ticiariorum Domini Regis de Banco, que 
obiit anno Domini MCCCC, cujus anime 
propicietur Deus, Amen. 

Sis testis, Christe, quod non jacet hic lapis iste, 
Corpus ut ornetur, sed spiritus ut memoretur.” 

The room which tradition and mo- 
dern appearance points out as the site 
of the Chapel, seems to have been 
built by some of the grantees soon 
after the dissolution ; in all probability 
by the Wrays, who for many years 
had been tenants, if not proprietors, of 
this Property before it came into the 
possession of the Nortons. The porch 
and entrance into it from the Hospital, 
on the South side, are very perfect. 
Over the former is a small room with 
a fire-place and two narrow windows, 
one of which looked into the Chapel, 
the other into the cemetery. This re- 
ligious edifice is now made use of as a 
stable, having been covered over and 
converted to that purpose not many 





* In the Archbishop's certificate it is 
called the Hospital of St. Nicholas, within 
the parish church of Richmond, and is 
there valued at 10/. 13s,—Steevens’s Sup- 
plement, vol. i. p. 65. 

+ See pedigree of the Ayscoughs,. in 
History of Richmond, 4to ed. pp. 252, 258. 

years 
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years ago. Through the fine East 


window, is now made a passage into 
the hay-loft, up some rude steps on 
the outside. 

There are not many remains of the 
ancient Hospital. The house, with 
its appurtenances, was granted out by 
the Crown, and on its site was soon 
after erected a modern mansion. In 
all probability, some parts of the an- 
cient edifice were incorporated in the 
new structure; but they are so very 
trifling, and so modernized, that they 
almost escape notice. The house, as 
it now stands, with its two wings and 
large square windows, divided by stone 
mullions, may be considered as almost 
the only specimen in this neighbour- 
hood of a hall-house built in the 
latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, 
or the beginning of that of James, 
when the Grecian was supplanting the 
Gothic architecture, in the residences 
of the middling gentry of that day. 

The corridor in front, between the 
two wings, is still very perfect ; along 
the top of which is a gallery with an 
ornamental parapet of open stone fret- 
work, of singularly delicate workman- 
ship, supported by pillars of the Gre- 
cian order. It is divided into five 
compartments, each having a large 
quatrefoil in the centre, with lozenges 
and other tracery. Six urns were 
placed upon the summit of the parapet, 
one upon each of the pilasters which 
divide the compartments; three of 
them only remaining. 

The old bell is still in the place. 
Upon it are engraven, in raised cha- 
racters, a cross patet and Deo canta, 
in Church text letters. The whole 
inscription is reversed, and the letter ¢ 
in the second word is omitted. 

In the inside is remaining part of 
the old oaken wainscot, divided into 
compartments, very om carved 
and ornamented, with a pro usion of 
ancient sculpture, exhibiting roses, 
bunches of grapes, and a variety of 
foliage. After the marriage of Hen 
VII. with Elizabeth daughter of EdD 
ward IV. it became fashionable for the 
gentry to decorate their houses with 
red and white roses, as an expression 
of loyalty ; so that this wainscot, from 
the roses and other remains of sculp- 
ture characteristic of the times, cannot 
be of a later date than the time of 
Henry VIII. 

The handsome stucco, cornices, and 
ceiling, wrought into compartments, 
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are richly adorned with roses and 
fleurs-de-lis in the various angles of 
the mouldings, mixed with other em- 
bossed work, now very much muti- 
lated. 

The gateway is in tolerable repair ; 
the ancient flight of steps leading to it 
from the , Of easy astent, was 
taken away about the year 1798, and 
used for the coping of the garden-wall 
in front of the Hospital. 

From the remains of this old Hospi- 
tal having always been inhabited and 
fitted up as a farm-house, the edifice 
has been preserved from ruin. 

In the year 1813 a piece of board 
was found over the North window of 
the large apartment above the hall, on 
which was engraven an inscription in 
Roman capitals. The letters were 
filled up with some black substance 
like soot, mixed with oil, and coloured 
over with red paint, to hide them. 
On scraping it off, the following 
words appeared very distinct: 

GLORIA DEO TRIBVENDA NON 


NOBIS, 
PIIS OMNIA CEDVNT IN BONVM. 


About the year 1788, as the then 
tenant was digging among some old 
rubbish in the cemetery behind the 
Chapel, he found a cotfin hollowed 
out of solid stone, six feet long, by one 
foot nine inches in breadth at the 
shoulders, and eleven inches deep; 
the interior dimensions, containing a 
body so very perfect as to be given to a 
surgeon for a skeleton. The coffin is 
now used by the present tenant as a 
pig trough. Stone coffins began to be 
disused about the year 1460, so that 
this body must have lain, in all proba- 
bility, about 360 years, taking it even 
at the time when these coffins were 
laid aside. 

From the dissolution of hospitals in 
the 26th Henry VIII. St. Nicholas 
continued in the hands of the Crown 
tillthe time of Elizabeth. This Queen, 
ou the 22d of August, 1585, granted 
to Theophilus Adams of London, Esq. 
and Thomas Butler of Westminster, 
Gentleman, the site of the Hospital, 
the Chapel of St. Nichplas, and all 
the possessions lately belonging to them. 

1619. The Chapel ont Hospital of 


St. Nicholas, with the possessions be- 
longing to them, then or lately in the 
occupation of James Gosling, appear 
to have been granted by James I. by 


letters patent, in the seventeenth year 
of 
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of his reign, to John Buck and others, 
and afterwards, in the 18th year of the 
same reign, by them granted to Nicho- 
las Tempest of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Gent. and others. 

1630. June 3. Settlement of Tho- 
mas Wray, Esq. on his second wife 
Eleanor, sister of Augustine Belson of 
Leeds, Esq. of lands called St. Nicho- 
las near Richmond. 

1646. March 30. Indenture from 
Sir Nicholas Tempest of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Knt. to Thomas Norton 
the younger, of Thorpe Perrow, co. 
York, Gent. and others, of all that 
Chapel and Hospital of St. Nicholas 
lately dissolved, and all messuages, 
lands, tenements, meadows, feedings, 

astures and hereditaments whatsoever, 
ate in the tenure or occupation and 
possession of Sir William Wray, Knt. 
Thomas Wray, esq. their tenants or 
undertenants to the said Chapel or 
Hospital, by any means belonging or 
appertaining, situate, lying, or being 
within the liberties of Richmond, or 
of the said Hospital. The estate in 
thisindentureisthusdescribed. [Here 
follow the name and size of each field. ] 
In all 195 acres, now or lately in the 
possession of James Gosling. 

10652. Nov. 5. William Smith of 
Easby, Gent. sold to William Norton 
of St. Nicholas, all that close called 
Foxton close, lying between the Wes- 
tern Lease and the river Swale, within 
the territories of Easby, now the East 
ead of the Low Bank House Ing, 
divided by a small run of water, issuin 
from a rock at the far end of the Clin 
Bank Wood. 

1662. Sept. 10. General release from 
Manger Norton, Esq. to Thomas 
Wray, Esq. of all claims relative to 
the sale of St. Nicholas, some time 
the estate of the said ‘Thomas Wray*. 

In the year 1685, Francis Black- 
burne, one of the Aldermen of Rich- 
mond, purchased of Christopher Nor- 
ton of St. Nicholas, Esq. all the above- 
mentioned premises, with the excep- 
tion of the pasture called White Field, 
and the two closes adjoining, given, it 
is said, by Manger Norton to his 
grandson Thamas Yorke, at his chris- 
tening, in whose family it now remains. 

Francis Blackburne, the son, on the 
5th of May, 1705, purchased of ‘Tho- 





* Norton's release refers to Wray’s hav- 
ing exonerated the estate from all bonds, 
judgments, Ac. 


mas Nichols of Hartforth, yeoman, all 
that parcel of ground adjoining, upon 
a close called the Clinke Bank, be- 
longing to the said Mr. Blackburne 
on the East, one other close belonging 
to the Rev. Matthew Hutchinson on 
the West, the Queen’s highway on 
the North, and upon some waste 
ground called Clarke Green on the 
South, containing about one acre and 
a half. . 

In the year 1813 the Rev, Francis 
Blackburne, great-grandson of the first 
peereee of that name, sold to Lord 

undas of Aske, the sites of the Hos- 
pital and Chapel, with all the premises 
in his possession, belonging to the said 
me of St. Nicholas. 

When these premises came into the 
possession of Lord Dundas, he ordered 
them to be put into complete repair, 
due regard being paid to the propriety 
of the parts restored, and their confor- 
mity with the style of the old building. 
For this purpose he sent for an inge- 
nious architect (Bonomi) from Dur- 
ham, who took models of all the dif- 
ferent mouldings and embossed work 
of the ceiling ; so that wherever any of 
them had been destroyed by time, ‘or 
wanted repairing, they might be sup- 
plied from casts, taken either from the 
original or similar parts. Before these 

poor ce carried into execution, his 
rdshipt gave this property to his 
spuuheen, tie Hon. tieans Bente. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursay, Feb. 6. 
[* a recent peregrination, I hap- 
pened to make a short stay at a 
very considerable and fashionable town. 
On account of the augmenting popu- 
—— new Churches and Chapels were 
uilding, the prospective occupancy of 
which ‘had cleaieend a captions 
Sapte among the inhabitants. 
t was stated that a right of presenta- 
tion to these new Churches had been 
purchased by a Society, acting under 
the immediate directions of a gentle- 
man of Cambridge, named Simeon, 
who nominated the respective Clergy- 
men. This gentleman is known to 
profess what are called Evangelical 
principles; and the inhabitants are 
given to understand, that no orthodox 
Clergyman will be permitted to preach 
in the town. The consequence has 
heen, that the Parish Churches of the 
+ Thomas, Lord Dundas, died June 14, 
1820. 





neighbouring 
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neighbouring villages, where the dut 
is done by preachers of the latter kind, 
are crowded by the gentry; many of 
whom have declared their intentions 
of declining Church altogether, or of 
attending meetings of rational dissen- 
ters ; it being impossible, under the 
law, without the consent of the pa- 
tron and incumbent, for any minister 
of the Church of England, to open a 
Chapel, in order to gratify the ortho- 
dox inhabitants. 

Without questioning the legality 
of purchasing and selling advowsons, 
I have always understood, that a licence 
of mortmain, or some other recogni- 
tion of law, is necessary to nae e 
Society to act as a corporate body, and 
acquire or retain goo ong Age the man- 
ner described. I may mistaken 5 
but I should like to know the fact, be- 
cause I am a decided friend to the 
Church of England, and do not enter- 
tain a shadow of doubt, but that a 
systematic exclusion of the orthodox 
mode of Church of England duty, will 
occasion a very alarming and dangerous 
secession of the educated and well-in- 
formed classes of the community. 

One thing appears to me clear; that 
the orthodox members of the Church 
of England are in reason entitled to 
have a Church, where the duty is done 
according to the principle of what has 
been justly denominated, by Bishop 
Mant and other members of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, * teicaal Piety.” Otherwise, 
the result may ultimately be this; viz. 


On presenting Orthodor Ministers to New Churches. 





lly 


that the superior ranks will become 
Unitarian Dissenters, and the inferior, 
Enthusiasts; and thus pure Christia- 
on | will be disregarded by the former, 
and profane learning by the latter: 
pro bono publico? Query? 

I have studiously avoided any thing 
like intemperate remark upon the sub- 
— The dormant state of the two 

ouses of Convocation (by which alone 
such topicks can, I believe, be legally 
adjusted) promises, in my judgment, 
to be pregnant with great evils; for it 
is a fact, that in most dioceses the Bi- 
shops do not like licencing to Cures any 
other than Orthodox men; while ia 
one or two others, only Evangelicals 
are in favour. It is, however, still in 
the power of the Clergy to petition 
their respective Bishops as to the style 
and manner of preaching fittest to be 
adopted, and thus to repair the evil 
occasioned by the desideratum of the 
Convocation instructions, I repeat, 
that I avoid critical remark, from a 
disinclination to irritate. I merely 
state a case, which turns on two 
points; namely, that an accession of 
low persons, who go to all places of 
worship indiscriminately, and are in- 
fluenced by enthusiasm, is but a trifling 
good compared with the retention of 
adherents of worldly consequence and 
education, who judge from reason, and 
who otherwise will secede, unless the 
Lawsare altered so as to allow orthodox 
Clergymen to open Chapels for the re- 
ception of such adherents. 


Yours, &c. Cautus. 


—@— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 
SURREY. 
( Continued from p. 35.) 
Seats. Pepperharrow Park, Viscount Midleton, Lord Lieutenant. 


Abinger Hall, James Scarlett, esq. barrister. 

Addington Place, near Croydon, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

Addiscombe Cottage, Croydon, Alexander 
Adair, esq. 

Ash, Cottage near, W. Hammersley, esq. 

Ashley Park, Sir Henry Fletcher, bart. 

Ashtead Cottage, Charles Walsham, esq. 

Park, Hon. Col. F.G. Howard, M.P. 

Ashhurst Lodge, Andrew Strahan, esq. 

Bacsuor Park, His R.H. rus Duke or 
Guoucester. 

Banstead, Edward Alfrey, esq. 

-- H. Howorth, esq. 

- N. Winter, esq. 

———-- House, Miss Motteux. 














» Barrows Hedges, 


Barnes, W. Farmer, esq. 

Priory, S. Colthurst Holland, esq. 

Quinton, esq. 

Barwell Court, Esher, J. Sykes, esq. 

Battersea Rise, late Rt. Hon, C. Grant, M.P. 

Bechworth Castle, in Dorking, Henry Pe- 
ters, esq. 

Beddington, J. H. Tritton, esq. 

——_—_——-- Park, Mrs. Anne-Paston Gee. 

Bedford Hill, R. Borradaile, esq. 

Biggin House, Upper Mitcham, —— Smith, 


esq. 

Birdharst Lodge, Mrs. Davis. 

Bookham Grove, late Hou. Miss Dawney. 

Bookham, Little, Rev. G. P. B. Pollen. 

Botleys, near Chertsey, J. I. Briscoe, esq. 
Box 
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Box Hill, Mackley Browne, esq. 

Boyle Farm, Lord H. Fitzgerald. 

Braybefe House, John Wight, esq. 

Brixton Grove, R. Jackson, esq. 

Broadfield Lodge, W. Palmer, esq. 
————— Place, J. C. Disney, esq. 
Brockwell Hall, J. Blades, esq. 

Brome in Betchworth, Wm. Kenrick, esq. 
Brooks Place, at Cobham, Adm. Sir Gra- 





ham Moore. 
Broomfield House, Richard Deacon, esq. 
Buckland, near Reigate, Beaumont, esq. 


Burford Lodge, Mrs. Barclay. 

Burhill, Walton on Thames, Colonel Tynte. 
Burwood Cottage, Jeremiah Cloves, esq. 
House, Admiral Sir T. Williams. 
Park, Sir John Frederick, bart. 
Bury Hill, near Dorking, Barclay, esq. 
—— late H. Hare Townshend, esq. 

















Byfleet R. Bowyer, esq. 
-- Park, —— Langton, esq. 
Byshe Court, Rhodes, esq. 


Camberwell, W. Curteis, esq. 

————-- W. Morgan, esq. 

Admiral Knight. 

Grove Hill, C. Baldwin, esq. 

Cannon Hill, T. Sherwood, esq. 

Carshalton Lodge, John Ross, esq. 

————_ House, W. Reynolds, esq. 

Cassivo, Dulwich, C. Hammersley, esq. 

Charlwood House, William Middleton, esq. 

Place, James Woodbridge, esq. 

Chertsey, St. Anne’s Hill, Mrs. Fox. 

Church-Cobham, R. H. Gedge, esq. 

Clandon Park, Earl Ons!ow. 

Clapham, Dr. Elliotson. 

Clapham Common, Sir Robt. Hen. Inglis. 

Francis Luttrell, esq. 

James Esdaile, esq. 

James Brogden, esq. 

Mr. Alderman Scholey. 

Cuaremont Park, His R. H. THe Prince 
or Saxe-Cosurec. 

Clarence Lodge, A. Belcher, esq. 

Cobham Court, D. Wetherell. esq. 

Park, H. Combe, esq. 

Chobham Place, S. Thornton, esq. 

Cold Blow Cottage, Gen. Sir Edw. Haworth. 

CoombeHouse,nearKingston,E.of Liverpool. 

Cooper’s Hill, Lord Longford. 

Cosford House, near Godalming, J. Haw- 
kins, esq. 

Croham Hurst, William Dyer, esq. 

Croydon, Thomas Bainbridge, esq. 

Deepden, at Dorking, Thomas Hope, esq. 

Denbies, near Dorking, W.J. Denison, esq. 

Ditcham Grove, late Charles Coles, esq. 

Ditton Lodge, Alexander Raphael, esq. 

Dorking, W. Crawford, esq. 

—- Richard Lowndes, esq. 

Dulwich Common, J. Whitfield, esq. 

H. Budd, esq. 

Dunsborough House, at Ripley, Rev. G. W. 
Onslow. 

Dunstable House, Sir Robert Baker, bart. 

Durdans, at Epsom, Sir GilbertHeathcote, bt. 

East Sheen, Marquis of Ailesbury. 
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East Sheen, Sir William Kay, bart. 

Sir Archibald Macdonald, bart. 

- James Macdonald, esq. 

——_——- Sir F. M. Ommaney, M. P. 

Eastwick Park, Lewis Bazelguette, esq. 

Effingham House, Sir Thos, Hussey Apreece, 
bart. 

Egham, Walter Irwin, esq. 

Elm Bank, Leatherhead, Capt. Clarke. 

Elmers, Kingston, W. Disney, esq. 

Ember Court, Sir Francis Ford, bart. 

————-— late Robert Taylor, esq. 

Englefield Green, Rt. Hon. William-Henry 

remantle. 








Col. R. Hamilton. 

F. Fremantle, esq. 
Epsom, Sir Mark Parsons, bart. 
——- W. Northey, esq. 
John Whitmore, esq. 
Esher, John Scott, esq. 
- Miss De Ponthieu. 
——-- Sir E. Nagle, bart. 
——-- Lodge, Mrs. Terry. 
- Place, John Spicer, esq. 
Ewell, Sir Lewen Powell Glynn, bart. 
Paul Tatlock, esq. 
—- Calverley, esq. 

Court, Mrs. dhe. 4 

Grove, Read, esq. 
Fair Oak Lodge, Hon. Sir C. Paget. 
Farnham, Hon. Sir Alexander Hope, M.P. 
- Castle, Bishop of Winchester. 
Fell Court, Sir Thomas Turton, bart. 
—- Hill, in Send, Rev. A. Onslow. 
Fetcham Park, Hankey, esq. 
Fingrave Lodge, Sir H. Taylor, K.G.H. 
Firgrove, Farnham, Sir Nelson Rycroft, bart. 
Florehouse, Godstone, Hon. G. Neville. 
Fridley, Richard Sharp, esq. 
Fulwick Lodge, T. Dickason, esq. 
Gatton Park, Sir Mark Wood, bart. 
Gibbons Grove, in Leatherhead, H. Bolton, 


esq. 
as a Mrs. Wright. 
Gosden House, Bramley, Mrs. Sparks. 
Great Borough House, Lady Anne Perceval. 
Grove House, Tooting, Ward, esq. 
Haling Park, C. Burnett, esq. 
Hall Place, Dulwich, D. Stow, esq. 
Ham House, Countess of Dysart. 
-—— Lodge, t. Halliday, R.N. 
—— Common, Mrs. Cotton. 

J. Willcock, esq. 
Sir Everard Home, bart. 
—— General Forbes. 
Hartswood, W. Clutton, esq. 
Hatchford, in Cobham, Miss Saltonstall. 
Hatchlands, G. H. Sumner, esq. 
Headley, Felix Ladbroke, esq. 
Hill House, Little Bookham, Sir J. Lang- 

ham, bart. 

Holm Castle, Pearce, esq. 
Hookfield Grove, E. Knight, esq. 
Hooley House, late Colonel Byron. 
Horsley West, H. P. Weston, esq. 
East, W. Currie, esq. 
Horton Park, John Trotter, esq. 















































Jays, 
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Jays, near Dorking, Lee Steer Steer, esq. 

Juniper Hall, Mickleham, ‘Thomas Broad- 
wood, esq. 

Juniper Hill, Mickleham, Sir Lucas Pepys, 
bart. 

Kennersley, —— Langham, esq. 

Kenyon House, J. M. Carleton, esq. 

Kew, His Most Gracious Maszsty. 

Kingston, J. F. Tustin, esq. 

King’s "Wood, on road to Reigate, W. 

izard, esq. 

Lampetu Patace, Abp. of oe 9 

Lea House, near Gedalming, J. Leech, esq. 

Leatherhead Lodge, T. Dickins, esq. 

Lime Grove, Edward Fletcher, esq. 
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Ockley, Stone-street in, Sikes, esq. 
Octagon House, Wimbledon, T. Tooke, esq. 
Painshill Park, Countess vf Carhampton. 
Mrs. Boyd. 
Peckham Lodge, R. Heale, esq. 
Pendhill Court, J. Perkins, esq. 
Petersham, Marchiones of Bute. 
————- Lord Huntingtower. 
D. Erskine, esq. 

Pointers, in Cobham, T. Page, esq. 
Polesdon, in Great Bookham, Joseph Bon- 

sor, esq. 
Povey Cross, near Reigate, T. Wirgman, esq. 
Purley, near Croydon, T. Leverton, esq. 
Putney, Marchioness of Exeter. 
Ear! of Bristol. 











Lonesome Lodge, in Wotton, 
Barclay, esq. 

Long Ditton, Ladies Clements. 

Loseley, J. More Molyneux, esq. 

Lower Cheam, Sir Wm. Antrobus, bart. 

Lowfield Heath, R. Cuddington, esq. 

W. Middleton, esq. 

Lyne House, in Capel, Jas. Broadwood, esq. 

Marden, Sir William Clayton, bart. 

Melrose Hall, Wandsworth, D. H. Rucker, 








esq. 
Merstham Hall, Col. Hylton Jolliffe, M.P. 
———— House, Sir Wm. Geo. Hylton 
Jolliffe, bart. 
Merton, Mr. Justice Park. 
Mickleham, Sir George Talbot. 
~ Lieut.-gen. Milner. 
- Samuel Boddington, esq. 
———-- George Whittam, esq. 
Milford House, near Godalming, Col. Gooch, 
Milland House, Rev. J. Cole. 
Millfield, Lieut.-gen. Bayley. 
Mitcham, John Shaw, esq. 
Benjamin Potter, esq. 
————. Grove, Henry Hoare, esq. 
Mouk’s Grove, Chertsey, Lord Montford. 
Moore Park, R. Laing, esq. 
Morden, William Bloxam, esq. 
Morden Park, G. Ridge, esq. 
Hall, Daniells, esq. 
Mortlake, Mr. Baron Best. 
- M. Burgoyne, esq. 
Mount Ararat, Richmond, Mrs. Grosvenor. 
- Felix, Earl of Tankerville. 
——-- Nod, Edmund Fry, esq. 
Netley, E. S. Lomax, esq. 
Nonsuch Park, S. Farmer, esq. 
Norbiton Place, in Kingston, C. N. Palmer, 














esq. 

Norta Park, F. Maitland Fuller, esq. 

Nork House, in Bansted, Lord Arden. 

aamengiee House, Richmond, Lady Sul- 
ivan. 

Northbrook Place, W. Keen, esq. 

Notting Hill, Re. Hon. F. J. Robinson. 

Nutwood Cottage, Sir James-Carmichael 
Smyth, bart. 

Oaxs, Tue, Eart or Dersy. 

Oatianps Park, His R. H. tue Duxe or 
York. 

Ockham Park, Lord King. 

Ockley Court, C. Calvert, esq. M. P. 





Dowager Countess of Guildford. 
Dowager Lady Grantham. 
——— Lady Chambers. 
T. Barber, esq. 
J. Rice, esq. 
Heath, the Countess de Grey. 

J. Alcock, esq. 

- C. Bicknell, esq. 

W. Jones, esq. 
Hill, W. Leader, esq. 
House, Hon. Heneage Legge, M.P. 
Park-lane, Sir T. Farquhar, bart. 
Puttenham Priory, R. Sumner, esq. 
Randalls, near Leatherhead, Nathaniel Bland, 


























esq. 

a a House, near Reigate, —— Sim- 
mons, esq. 

Reigate Lodge, J. H. Slater, esq. 

Priory, Earl Somers. 

Ricumonp, Duchess of Buccleuch. 

Duchess of Devonshire. 

Marquis of Hertford. 

—— Lady Neave. 

Mr. Alderman J. J. Smith. 

—— William Burn, esq. 

—— Mrs. De Brett. 

—— J. Mitchell, esq. 

J. May, esq. 

Richmond Green, Viscount Fitzwilliam. 

Sir David Dundas, bart, 

—— Sir W. Twysden, bart. 

—— J. Julius, esq. 

—— J. Ward, esq. 

Richmond Hill, Marquess of Wellesley. 

—— Earl of Shcest Eten ' 

Dowager Countess of Cardigan. 

Countess of Mansfield, 

—— Lady Morshead. 

—— Hon. R. F. Greville. 

—— J. May, esq. 

Miss Elleker. 

Richmond Park, Great Lodge, Lieut.-gen, 
Sir H. Campbell, bart. 

Hill Lodge, Countess of Pembroke. 

New Lodge, Lord Visct. Sidmouth. 

—— Thatched Lodge, Lady Stewart. 

—— Spring Grove, Sir Chas. Price, bart. 

Roehampton, Dowager Marchioness of 
Downshire. 

- Marchioness of Exeter. 

—————— Earl of Reshorough. 

Roehampton, 
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Roehampton, Earl of Buckinghamshire. 
Vi t Clifden. 
Lord Ellenborough. 





——_—_—_——- Hon. G. J. W. A. Ellis. 
—__—_—— J. P. Thomson, esq. 
- Grove, W. Gosling, esq. 

——- House, Countess of Kingston. 
—————- Priory, Lady Bernard. 
Rookery, Dorking, Mrs. Fuller. 

Rook’s Nest, Godstone, Fisher, esq. 

Rosedale House, Earl of Shaftesbury. 

Ruxley Lodge, Esher, Phillips, esq. 

Sandersted, Sir Edward Colebrooke, bart. 

T. S. B » esq. 

—————- Lodge, Mrs. Montgomery. 

Selsdon, near Croydon, G. Smith, esq. 

Send Grove, Captain Bowles. 

Shalford House, H. E. Austen, esq. 

Shere, William Bray, esq. 

Shillingley Park, Earl of Winterton. 

Shirley House, John Maberley, esq. 

Shrubs Hill, Dorking, Countess of Rothes. 

—-- House, Sir W. Rush, bart. 

Silverlands, near Chertsey, “Year - admiral 
Hon. Sir H. Hotham, K.C. B. 

Slyfield House, Great Bookham, Lieut.-gen. 
L. B. Wallis. 

South Borough, Thomas Langley, esq. 

Stadbury Park, near Epsom, T. Walpole, esq. 

Sterborough Castle, in Lingfield, C. Smith, 
esq. M.P. 

Stoke D’Abernon, Hugh Smith, esq. 

Stoke Hill, Guildford, —— Brigstock, esq. 

- Park, Lieut.-col. Delap. 

Streatham Park, W. T. Money, esq. 

C > J. Laing, esq. 

W. Wilkinson, esq. 

——— Earl of Coventry. 

Sutton Manor House, Lady R. Manners. 

-- Place, near Guildford, Webbe Wes- 
ton, esq. 

Tadworth Court, R. Hudson, esq. 
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Thames Ditton, Sir Charles Sullivan, bart. 





Lady Fitzgerald. 
Thrope Lee, Lady Blackett. 
Tilburster Lodge, Godstone A. M’Leay, esq. 
Tilgate House, W. Lambe, esq. 
Tilgate Forest Lodge, E. B. Sugden, esq. 
Tulse Hill, Dulwich, Dr. Edwards. 
Vale Cottage, Esher, Mrs. Giles. 
Unsted Wood, H. Trower, esq. 
Upper Gatton House, Duke of St. Alhan’s, 
alton Grove, near Esher, Captain Blair. 

Wandsworth, T. Cockburn, esq. 
————— Mr. Alderman Magnay. 
—————- Heath, R. Brant, esq. 
Waverley Abbey, J. P. Thomson, esq. 
Westbrook N. Godbold, esq. 
Westhall Lodge, Byfleet, J. Sparkes, esq. 
Weston House, Albury, Colonel Clive. 
Westwood, near Farnham, Mrs. Coussmaker. 
Weybridge, Earl of Portmore. 
Wimbledon, Lord Viscount Melville. 
————-- Lord Churchill. 

- Count Antonio. 
—_———-- Mr. Justice Richardson. 

- Ladies H. and E. Ashburnham. 
————-- Right Hon. George Tierney. 

- Sir F. Burdett, bart. 

- late Joseph Marryatt, esq. 
—_-——-—-- J. Turner, esq. 
-———-- Grove, Mr. Justice Park: 
————-- Park, Eari Spencer. 
Windlesham House, L. Fowler, esq. 
Woburn Farm, Weybridge, Sir John St. 

Aubyn, bart. 

Wonersh, Lord Grantley. 
Woodbines, Kingston, I. Robertson, esq. 
Woodcot Park, James Tessier, esq. 
Woodfarm Lodge, W. Kuowles, esq. 
Woodhill, near Guildford, A. Brough, esq. 
Woodside Cottage, Mrs. Crofts. 
Wootton near Dorking, J. Evelyn, esq. 








Peerage. Earldom to Howard, Duke of Norfolk ; Battersea Barony to St. John, 
Viscount Bolingbroke; Cranley Viscounty and Ember Court Barony to 
Earl Onslow ; Effingham Barony to Howard; Guildford Earldom and 
Barony to North; Loughborough Barony to St. Clair-Frskine ; Ockham 
Barony to King; Pepper-harrow Barony to Brodrick, Viscount Midleton ; 
Petersham Viscounty to Stanhope, Earl of Harrington ; Streatham Barony 
to Russell, Duke of Bedford. 

Memters of Parliament for the County 2; Blechingley 2; Gatton 2; Guildford 
2; Haslemere 2; Reigate 2; Southwark 2; total 14. 

Produce. Fish. Plants for druggists and perfumers ; hops, particularly at 
Farnham; turnips; clover, the first place in England in which it was culti- 
vated. Stone quarries, at Merstham called Fire-stone because it effectually 
resists fire; iron-ore; lime stone; chalk, of which this county abounds; 
brick earth. Fullers earth at Nutfield near Blechingley. 

Manufactures. Paper; parchment ; plate glass; potteries ; vinegar; artificial 
stone, established 1769; delf and earthenware; iron and brass works; copper 
mills; tanneries; rope-making; boat building; anchor-smithies ; formerly very 
extensive weaving woollen cloth at and about Guildford and Farnham, long 
discontinued ; considerable stocking weaving at Godalming. 

POPULATION. 
Lileriies 5. Whole Parishes 140. Parts of Parishes 2. Market 


Inhalitanis, Males 189,871; Females 208,787 ; total 398,658. 
Familtes 


Hundreds 14. 


Towns. 11. 











1824.) 
Families emp! 


Origin of ludicrous Carvings in Churches. 121 
in agriculture 14,044 ; in trade 46,811; in neither 27,051. 


total 83,806.— Baptisms. Males 49,607; Females 48,985 ; total 98,592.— 

Marriages 27,450.— Burials. Males 38,263 ; Females 36,062 ; total 74,325. 
Places having not less than 1000 Inhabitants. 

Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 


Souruwark 13,187 85,905 | Egham - 
Lambeth 9,919 57,638 | Dorking - 
Newington 6,384 33,047 | Streatham 
Bermondsey 4,691 25,235 | Putney - 
Camberwell 8,309 17,876 | GuitprorD 
Rotherhithe 2,229 12,523 | Reicate - 
Croydon - 1,744 9,254 | Epsom - 
Clapham - 1,200 7,151 | Mortlake 
Wandsworth 1,035 6,702 | Wimbledon 
Kingston- Walton-upon- 
upon- 1,076 6,091 a 

Ash - - 


Thames 
Richmond 1,003 5,994 | Tooting - 
Farnham - 1,026 5,413 | Woking - 





, eee Bristol Correspondent J. E. 
at p. 580, of your Supplement, 
vol. xcir1. ii. has commented in an 
able and comprehensive manner on 
the antient purport of ludicrous carv- 
ings in Cathedral Churches, &c. to 
which may be attached some degree of 
probability ; but allow me the attempt 
to prove, that to whatever other pur- 
pose they might have been assigned, 
they were evidently intended as a severe 
satire, which arose from the animosity 
then existing between the established 
Monks, and the Mendicant Order of 
Friars ; but in order to comprehend 
more clearly the force which this sa- 
tire was intended to convey, it will be 
necessary that I should refer back to 
the times in which they were executed. 

Superstition, with the concomitant 
number of its votaries, continually 
poured in upon the Monastic orders a 
vast influx of riches, which rendered 
them callous to every tie of religion, 
depraved their morals, relaxed their 
virtue, and finally introduced that 
luxury and impurity which so strongly 
characterized the conventual houses of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; 
the which immoralities were carried 
to so great an extent, that Popery itself 
seemed to totter on an unstable foun- 
dation, an event produced by the indo- 
lence and carelessness of those who 
hitherto had been its chief supporters. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1824. 





\ sar 1,891 


636 3,616 | ThamesDitton 308 1,592 
741 3,812] Windlesham 319 1,590 
598 3,616 | Leatherhead 261 1.478 
549 3,394 | Cobham - - 262 1,340 
560 3,161 | Send&Ripley 240 1,283 
515 2,961 | Worplesdon - 210 1,276 
455 2,390] Witley - - 174 1,264 
432 2,484] Barnes - - 216 1,240 
829 2,195 | Godstone - 163 1,210 
Biecuincty 198 1,187 
Cranley - - 168 1,182 
369 1,867] Merton - - 191 1,177 
248 1,863 | Charlwood - 157 1,134 
$27 1,810 | Stoke next 198 1,120 





Battersea- - 891 4,992 | Carshalton 807 1,775 | Guildford 
. Mitcham - 756 4,453 | Ewell- - 837 1,737} Esher - - 205 1,108 
Chertsey - 849 4,279 | Chobham 811 1,719| Shere - - 204 1,077 
Godalming - 739 4,098 | Lingfield - 286 1,684} Horley - - 178 1,063 
(To be continued.) s. T. 
Mr. Ursay, Feb. 10. This apathy and inattention on the 


part of the Monks was the chief cause 
and the primary object of the Pope’s 
instituting, about the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, certain other 
religious orders, which, being founded 
on the express principle of neither ac- 
quiring nor attaining any fixed 
sessions, might be more alive to the 
welfare and interests of their spiritual 
patron, and by their austere and rigid 
manners, which as an example they 
were intended to exhibit, combined 
with the force of persevering prayer 
and continued preaching, might check 
the onward growth of heresies, which 
began to unfold themselves in the 
Church at that period. These Orders, 
thus established in the years 1215, 
were the Mendicant Friars, viz. the 
Dominican Order, the Franciscan, the 
Carmelite, and the Augustine, but 
were afterwards, as Mosheim’s Eccle- 
siastical History, vol. iii. informs us, 
regulated by Pope Gregory the Tenth, 
anno 1272. 

The new auxiliaries which Popery 
had received, contributed greatly to re- 
vive its declining dignity, and ample 
success became the reward of that 
strict attention which they paid to the 
purposes of their institution. The ve- 
neration which the Monks had. been 
accustomed to receive from all ranks 
and classes of people, they now no 
longer experienced ; their follies and 

excesses 
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excesses, cafried to extremes, were at 
last detected, and the respect and con- 
fidence of the Laity were transferred to 
the Friars. Privileges of all kinds 
were extended to them ; structures of 
vast magnificence were erected for their 
reception. So great, indeed, did they 
become, that the most important trans- 
actions of Government, independent of 
the affairs of conscience, were trans- 
mitted to their administration. See War- 
ton’s English Poetry, vol. i. p. 293. 

The Mendicant Orders, thus adorned 
by distinguished honours and privileges, 
could not be otherwise than offensive 
and disgusting, in the highest degree, 
to the other ecclesiastics of the realm, 
both secular and conventual. In fact, 
they became exceedingly odious ; but 
as the stock of learning with which 
the Monks were possessed, was not 
sufficiently large to confute their novel 
doctrines, or direct the pen of contro- 
versy against them, as a last: resource 
they were compelled to wield the 
meaner weapon of abuse and ridicule, 
in order to support the declining popu- 
larity of their own fraternity, by con- 
spicuous representations of the ambi- 
tion, cunning, and hypocrisy of their 
adversaries. 

*¢ Before we take our farewell of Fryars, 
know there was a deadlie antipathie betwixt 
them and Parish Priests. For the former 
slighted the latter as good alone to take 
tythes, and like hackney post-horses onely 
to run the stage in the masse booke, secun- 
dum usum Sarum, ignorant and unable to 
preach. Wherefore, the Friars wheu in- 
vading the pulpit, would not say to the par- 
son, * by your leave, Sir,’ but proudly pre- 
suming on their papal privileges, assumed 
it to themselves as forfeited to them, for 
the parson’s want of skill, or will to make 
use of it. Monks also hated Friars at their 
hearts; because their activity and pragma- 
ticalnesse made Monks be held as idle and 
useless ; yea, as meer cyphers, whilst them- 
selves were the onely fi of reckoning 
and account in the Church.” Fuller’s His- 
tory of Abbeys, b. 6. p. 275. 

To avoid a needless repetition, I 
here take the libety, Mr. Urban, to 
refer your readers to my communica- 
tion of the ancient carvings at Christ- 
church, (xc111. ii. p. 98.) trusting that 
they will make a ir comparison be- 
tween the description of them at that 
page, and the statement here given to 
deduce their origin; for on the prin- 
ciple above shewn, we may certainly 
account for the many extraordinary 
pieces of sculpture in our old conven- 


Antipathy of Monks and Friars.—Dr. Mudge’s Inhaler. 
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tual Churches, where the cowl appears 
to be satirized in the severest manner. 
For the majority of these instances, 
we may rest assured the upstart Order 
of Mendicant Friars was pointed at ; 
as a means which the Monks adopted 
of eye 1 themselves on opponents, 
they could not in any other means con- 
tend with, H. G*. 


- varet ‘ Feb. 2. 
our valuable literary Resposi- 
I um for November, 746, p. 486, 
there is an account of an instrument, 
which is there quaintly enough de- 
scri by your correspondent L. C. 
of Derby, as ‘* A Machine for curing 
Coughs, and other disorders of the 
Lungs.” There is given, also, a good 
engraving, on wood, of this machine, 
which has since, with some little 
improvements, justly acquired cele- 
brity in this kingdom, as well as in 
other countries of Europe, under the 
name of ‘** Mudge’s Inhaler.” In the 
same Volume, for Aug. 1748, p. 358, 
there appears a letter signed J. Xi. and 
in which I recognize the style of Dr. 
Mudge, of Plymouth, whom I had 
the advantage of knowing with inti- 
macy, giving an account of a very cu- 
rious case of ‘* Mollities Ossium.”” It 
was not long after the appearance of 
this leuer of L. C.’s that Dr. Mudge’s 
Inhaler made its appearance, and 
though the Dr. never concealed from 
his friends that he was indebted to the 
Gentleman's Magazine for the sugges- 
tion of the principle upon which his 
machine was constructed, yet as I do 
not know that any more public avowal 
to this effect was made, | would, upon 
the principle of the “* suum cuigue,” 
and with the view, also, of rescuin 
the memory of the truly deserving oat 
eminent Mudge from the imputation 
of the species of plagiarism to which 
those who are ignorant of the avowal 
above alluded to might think it sub- 
ject, wish to give my old acquaintance 
*‘the Gentleman’s Magazine,” the 
credit on this occasion to which it has 
so fair and legitimate a title. It is no 
more than justice which I owe to an 
old breakfast and after-supper compa- 
nion for nearly half a century, and of 
whom I may still say, “‘ te, veniente 
die, te, descedente, requiro,” 
CornvuBIEensis Quipam. 





* Not H. S. as stated in your correspon- 
dent J. E.’s communication. 


Mr. 








Gent. Mag. Fel. 1824. 




















CROMLECH AT ENSTONE, OXFORDSHIRE. 
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Scale of 12 feet. 








PLAN OF CROMLECHS NEAR KITS COTY HOUSE, KENT. 
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Mr. Ursan, Wimpole-st. Jan. 8. 
BOUT half a mile S.E. of the 
village of Enstone in Oxford- 
shire, upon the hill at a short distance 
from the road to Oxford, there is a 
large stone standing upright, of con- 
siderable dimensions; from the road 
it has much the appearance of the 
Rollrich stone, called the King’s stone, 
near Long Compton, Oxfordshire. 

I was induced a few years since, on 
my return from Worcestershire, to 
take a nearer view and measurement 
of it, by having the ground removed 
and cleared to the base of the stones, 
which convinced me that it had been 
a Cromlech (i.e. an inclined stone), 
originally standing upon three stones 
of smaller dimensions still remaining 
near it, but from which it had long 
since been thrown off, and set up- 
right in the ground, with only one 
of the stones on which it had rested, 
standing in its original position close 
by its side. 

This ancient relick is situated upon 
a mound of earth, apparently artifi- 
cial, raised about three feet above the 
surface of the field; and of the two 
other stones that supported the Crom- 
lech, which are lying down at a short 
distance from it, one is partly buried 
under the soil. 

The large upright stone is of a se- 
micircular form ; its height above the 
surface of the ground is eight feet two 
inches, its greatest width is six feet 
ten inches, three feet six inches thick, 
ten feet nine inches from the top to 
its extremity under the soil, and it is 
in the same rough state as when taken 
from the quarry. 

Dr. Plot is the only author who ap- 
pears to have mentioned this stone, 
and his opinion inclines to its being 
of British origin. 

‘¢ There stands also a stone about half a 
mile S.W. of Enston Church, on a bank by 
the way side between Neat-Enston and Ful- 
twell, somewhat flat, and tapering upward 
from a broad bottom, with other small ones 
lying by it; and another near the road be- 
twixt Burford and Chipping Norton, which 
I guess might be erected for the same pur- 
pose, with the two former, as above- 
mentioned: unless we shall rather think 
both these and them to have been some of 
the gods of the ancient Britons, as the re- 
verend and learned Dr. Stillingfleet thinks it 
not improbable those pyramidal stones, men- 
tioned by Camden in Yorkshire, called the 
Devil's Bolts, sometimes were. And so 
likewise Stonehenge in Wiltshire, which he 
judges neither to be a Roman Temple, nor 





Cromlechs at Enstone and Kits Coty House. 
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Danish Monument, but rather somewhat be- 
longing to the Idol Markolis, which Bux- 

saith the Rabbins called domum Kolis 
of which more hereafter, when I come into 
that county; and into Kent, where is Kits- 
coty-house, which I take to be an antiquity 
of the same kind.” —History of Oxfordshire, 
p- 351. 


A short time afterwards I made an 
excursion to Kits Coty House* in 
Kent, one of the most perfect Crom- 
lechs existing in England, so called 
from Christopher, the name of an old 
shepherd, who formerly made it his 
habitation for a number of years, 
from which it became distinguished 
by the vulgar, as Kit’s Cote, or Cot- 
tage, and not, as erroneously suppos- 
ed, from its having been the burial- 
moe of Cattigern, to whose name it 

ears no relation. 

Half a mile below this Cromlech, 
and fronting the same aspect, nearer 
to Aylesford, in a field near the road, 
there is a heap of stones, which was 
so much overgrown with coppice, elm, 
and white thorn, that it was nearly in- 
accessible. The tenant of the land 
upon being applied to, readily cleared 
it of the underwood, which enabled 
me to take a plan and measurement ¢ of 
these stones, which lie in an oval 
space of 89 feet circumference, within 
which there are now sixteen stones 
large and small, apparently the re- 
mains of a Druidical monument, con- 
sisting of five or six cromlechs, all now 
completely overthrown. Several of the 
smaller stones are partly covered by, 
and support some of the larger ones, 
which v— fallen upon them, and are 
raised above the ground in a slanting 
position. The tenant remembers when 
the Cromlech marked A, was resting 
upon its supports, which, with some 
others, have been since taken away, 
and also the circumstance of its fall- 
ing down in consequence of his dig- 
ging under it; he asserts that human 

nes and pieces of armour were found 
beneath it, and have likewise been 
turned "p by the plough in various 
parts of the same field. 

These monuments are spoken of by 
our earliest historians as of things be- 





* Two excellent Views of Kits Coty. 
house were drawn by the late W. Alex- 
ander, esq. F.S.A. and etched by Mr. G. 
Cooke. See, also, Thorpe’s Custumale Rof- 
fense, p. 68. Enpit. 

t+ The measurement of the stones may be 
ascertained by the scale. Ent. 
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nd tradition, the use of which could 
be even in their time but barely con- 
jectured, and it is only by comparin 
their accounts of the religious rites an¢ 
civil customs of the Aborigines of this 
island, that a plausible hypothesis can 
be formed of the purposes for whic 
they were erected. Epw. Rupee. 


Mr. Urban, Alcester, Jan. 13. 
IHE freedom of sentiment, an in- 
herent liberty of the English sub- 
ject, of engaging in examinations, and 
reviewing the various merits and de- 
merits of Legislation, exhibits an evi- 
dent testimony in support of the sta- 
bility of our Establishments; and at 
the same time, that an additional dig- 
nity is imparted to the Government, 
from the exercise of the privilege, we 
are animated with increased veneration 
and reverence for it. During the po- 
pular administration of the eee, 
under the Dictatorship of Publius 
Philo, an edict was introduced, and 
received the concurrence of the su- 
preme authority, forbidding every dis- 
position to amend the laws, being ori- 
inally published by the People, and the 
Senate alone being invested with such 
an ability. The great Athenian Ora- 
tor somewhere mentions a decree, 
obeyed by the Locrians, of a still more 
indefensible character, subjecting every 
citizen, desirous of bringing in a new 
law, to declare it openly before the 
ple with a halter round his neck, 
to the intent, if his recommendation 
were rejected, as unprofitable for the 
Commonwealth, he might undergo a 
rocess of strangulation, as a punish- 
ment for his presumption. This se- 
vere ordinance, amounting almost to 
a prohibition, bespeaks the Locrians 
to have considered those who wished 
for amendment, animated by a spirit 
of sedition, and to have believed their 
law to be the foundation of civil so- 
ciety, the displacing of one stone 
whereof might occasion the whole 
political building to fall. 

It would be advantageous, and a 
subject of interest, to enter upon a 
comparison of the various modes for- 
merly and at present in practice, of 
administering criminal justice in other 
countries, with the present rules in 
England ; to analyse, with a view to 
improvement, the qualities of differ- 
enee in their criminal code, in regard 
to inflicting punishment, and endea- 
vour to ascertain, whether there are 





any excellencies, either in such prac- 
tice, or complexure of punishment, to 
which the Courts of Justice, in the 
latter, and the system of jurisprudence, 
are unacquainted. In effecting such 
an inquiry, and examining the out- 
lines of the laws, tracing them up to 
their true and fundamental principles, 
sufficient evidence will be presented 
of many, and indeed the majority, of 
the maxims of the Roman law being 
applicable to our own. In the earliest 
periods of history, every just law being 
in harmony with the divine law, or 
more <p’ the moral law, and en- 
grafted upon the law of nature, where- 
of the end and intent, equity and jus- 
tice, St. Paul defines the bond of per- 
fection, and Seneca, the bond of hu. 
man society. ‘Thus the Divine Law for- 
bids wrongfully depriving any man of 
his own ; and man, in his erring judg- 
ment, has subjected the transgression 
to various punishments. According to 
the institutes of the Jewish lawgivers, 
the on of punishment was not in- 
variably the same, not fixed or posi- 
tive ; it was adapted te the particular 
circumstances attending the crime; 
sometimes only by a pecuniary fine, and 
satisfaction to the injured party; at 
least so it is recorded in the book of 
Exodus. The doctrine of retaliation 
was tolerated in that republic, and 
embraced by many countries, as a 

litical rule of right; thus, rendering 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth; 
and, according to King Solomon, by a 
severe forfeiture, rendering to the party 
seven fold, and giving all the sub- 
stance of his house. * some coun- 
tries, the measure of human punish- 
ment was rated to the culprit’s mak- 
ing compensation in double the va- 
lue of the article stolen; and in others 
he was doomed to banishment; while 
in Athens death was the standard. In 
less remote periods, a distinction be- 
came generally adopted between a 
robbery committed in the day time, 
and in the night. The embezzle- 


‘ment of the public money was, by 


the Roman code, adjudged a capital 
offence. In the state of Greece, we 
learn, a double portion of punishment 
was administered, in the instance of 
the commission of an offence in a fit 
of drunkenness: where also homicide 
was excused, upon the voluntary ba- 
nishment of the offender, for a year ; 
whereas with the Western Goths, the 
evil was compensated by the ae" 
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of a sum of money to the relations of 
deceased. The laws of Macedon 
extended the punishment for treason 
not only to the children, but also the 
other relations of the delinquent. The 
laws of Lacedemon sanctioned a repe- 
tition of trial for the same offence, and 
for this purpose the prisoner conti- 
nued a certain time in custody after 
being absolved upon the first inquisi- 
tion. In Sweden, the crime of Bi- 
gamy was visited with a capital pu- 
nishment. With the Egyptians and 
Jews the possession of mortal poison, 
without sufficient reason, was deemed 
a crime of a high quality, and only 
expiated by compelling the party him- 
self to take it: the act of perjury was 
visited with the like punishment the 
party himself would have suffered if 
found guilty. The Romans affixed a 
more certain and severe sentence ; and 
under the Vandal laws, so highly was 
it reprobated, that even the prosecu- 
tor and judge were included in the 
punishment; while in other nations, 
public ignominy and shame were 
deemed an cule punishment. 
During the existence of the Hep- 
tarchy, the difference between direct 
evidence of the fact, and circumstan- 
tial, was justly estimated ; for, although 
the latter alone was, in general, con- 
sidered ne to ogee the 
judge in determining the prisoner 
guilty, it sometimes had thet effect. 
n order, therefore, to an accommo- 
dation, the apparatus for the torture 
of the criminal was put in motion, a 
species of trial first borrowed from the 
Lacedemonians. I shall not allude to 
the several methods of trial by ordeal, 
the corsned bread, compurgators and 
battle, further than as they were 
founded upon the monkish supersti- 
tion of our Saxon ancestry, they were 
gradually disused, as mankind ad- 
vanced in the scale of reason and in- 
telligence. It was to the First King 
William, England became indebted for 
a new system of criminal justice, in a 
considerable degree sholichin the 
above-mentioned species of trial, and 


under his immediate successors mo- 
dified, until in the prominent epoch 
of Edward the First, the criminal po- 
lity arrived at a very considerable de- 
gree of perfection. ; 
Having offered these preliminary re- 
marks, | shall proceed briefly to illus- 
trate the difference between the man- 
ner of determining questions of cri- 
minality, adopted by the generality 
of the continental nations, during the 
middle of the last century ; though I 
believe, to the credit of their courts 
of judicature, now nearly exploded ; 
the mode commonly substituted ; and 
the established practice of the English 
Courts. With us, under the 39th ar- 
ticle of Magna Charta, and several 
statutes afterwards passed in confirma- 
tion, the question of guilt or inno- 
cence is determined by a jury of the 
prisoner’s equals,—the indictment is 
exhibited, and read in the prisoner's 
presence, in a court open to every 
one’s access,—to the testimony of the 
various witnesses the jury give what 
credit they think it entitled,—the 
judge is considered to be counsel for 
the accused man; and if a verdict of 
guilty be recorded, passes that sen- 
tence the law has annexed to the 
crime. In the countries alluded to, 
the process was conducted in a man- 
ner very different. The prisoner and 
the prosecutor were closely shut up in 
a room, no persons, excepting the 
judge and his ran being allowed 
to be present ;—if the prisoner then 
made a denial of the crime with 
which he was charged, the question 
of its truth or falsehood was decided 
by the torture. However strong the 
testimony of witnesses against the pri- 
soner might be, however clear his 
guilt from their evidence might ap- 
pear, supposing his existence to de- 
pend upon his guilt, no punishment 
could ever take place if the prisoner 
possessed fortitude sufficient to sus- 
tain the torture in all its different and 
a stages, and persevered in 
is assertion of not guilty*. This 
mode, where, to extort a confession, 





* The following anecdote is an extract from the letter of a gentleman of fortune, writ- 
ten while on a Continental tour in 1774, and which came into my possession from an ac- 
cidental circumstance, a few — ago. ‘There is a woman now living in the Spin-house 


of this city (Amsterdam) w 


o was formerly accused of murder. She firmly asserted her 


innocence, under every application of the dreadfully sifting engine, and is now a cripple in 
every joint of her body in consequence of it. She had an accomplice who confessed the 
fact when under the torture, and was broke upon the wheel. This woman, after sustaining 
the torture, was ordered to be placed upon the stage, whilst the man suffered. He ad- 





monished 
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pain more severe than when even 
death was inflicted, by means so op- 
posite to humanity and shocking to 
our reason, most probably had its ori- 
gin in that maxim prevalent in many 
countries, that no person ought to suf- 
fer death, except him who confesses 
himself worthy of it, by making an 
acknowledgment of his crime to which 
that species of punishment appertains. 
This process of trial has been relin- 
uished for one more refined, and now 
throughout the Continent generally 
adopted. The prisoner undergoes an 
examination in private before the judge 
and his secretary, until which event 
he is not allowed intercourse with 
any person. Afterwards the witnesses 
against the prisoner are examined 
apart, and he is not allowed to see 
them until the close of the evidence. 
They are then, in the presence of the 
judge, confronted together, in order 
that the witnesses may be certain that 
the prisoner is the person against 
whom they have given evidence. Such 
of the depositions of the witnesses as 
are selected as material, are, with the 
prisoner's answers, laid before the 
judges, and he is furnished with a 
copy of both, in order to prepare his 
yp» ood with the assistance of coun- 
sel. ‘The judges decide upon the mat- 
ters of law, as well as of fact, and are 
possessed of a power of directing pay- 
ment of the expenses attending the 
trial. Upon a comparison of this 
mode of trial with the ancient trial 
by jury, we shall find ample range 
for satisfaction and glorying in the 
wisdom and superiority of the English 
system. 
. 1 have been led into these hasty ob- 
servations from circumstances result- 
ing from the late trials at Hertford, and 
from the daily press not having been 
negligent in commenting upon the 
economy of our Criminal Jurispru- 
dence, so far as respects the proceed- 
ings in those memorable trials ; the 
temper and moderation with which 
they were conducted being highly cre- 
ditable to the spirit of our crimi- 
nal law. The full and dispassionate 
inquiry the case underwent, has given 
the most complete satisfaction to the 
public mind, and will not fail to che- 
rish and snpport a love and veneration 


for our criminal polity. It is not my in- 
tention to speculate generally upon the 
different opinions in circulation, or 
the various remedies recommended 
as improvements of cri:inal law and 
practice, suggested principally by those 
pe I shall, at present, only 

riefly refer to the established disabi- 
lity of prisoners, except in cases of 
high treason, to be benefited in their 
defence by an unrestricted assistance 
of counsel, and with a wish rather to 
arouse attention to the subject, and 
to induce others to offer their senti- 
ments upon its policy, than to give 
circulation to my own. Whether the 
removal of this disability would fur- 
ther promote the true and substan- 
tial interests of justice, and assist in 
preserving a more equal equilibrium 
in its scale, and more particularly in 
cases: of the highest moment, where 
life and death are dependant on the 
inquiry, is a question of considerable 
importance. The received maxim, that 
the judge is, in every case, the counsel 
Sor the accused, appears to be in many 
instances a real fiction: it is irrecon- 
cileable to reason, when attentively 
weighed, and one of popular objec- 
tion, more particularly in. the judg- 
ment of a foreign reviewer of our ju- 
dicial institutions, who, unaffected by 
prejadice, to which ourselves are open, 
is better qualified to offer an opinion. 
He would undoubtedly consider.it an 
anomaly, that, according to our own 
common law, a prisoner can only, 
through courtesy, avail himself of the 
benefit of counsel in any case which 
affects his life, unless some point of 
law shall arise, when even in the 
most trifling case of misdemeanour 
the privilege is conceded. One objec- 
tion to the allowance is, the addi- 
tional time every case would consume, 
since the prisoner’s counsel would of- 
fer observations upon the evidence, 
whence inconyeniences would be ex- 

rienced, from the increased num- 
om of prisoners for trial. In many 
trials no counsel for the prosecutor 
appears, and then the judge sifis the 
evidence for the crown, being guided 
by the depositions taken at the pri- 
soner’s committal. How, in these 
cases, will the standing maxim, of 
the judge being the prisoner’s coun- 





monished her with his dying breath to confess, as he had done, knowing herself equally 
guilty. She exclaimed, — wretch ! they have distracted thee with pain, thou knowest 
, h 


not what thou sayest.’ 





us she escaped.” 


sel, 
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sel, apply? Supposing for a moment 
the judge to be of the best 
and most upright intentions, and the 
highest character for consistency of 
conduct in the administration of jus- 
tice, never listening to the applications 
of those who, to serve their own indivi- 
dual wishes, would mislead and de- 
ceive him, it is not a breach of cha- 
rity to infer, that on some occasions 
he might innocently be betrayed into 
erroneous impressions, disadvantage- 
ous to the unfortunate object at the 
bar, and those impressions springing 
solely from an anxiety to discharge 
his duty, and his attachment to the 
public service. 

The criminal jurisprudence of France 
sanctions a different es practice 
in this particular, under opinion, 
that were it otherwise, the prisoner 
would be confined in the legitimate 
means of his defence, and indeed the 
progressive improvement in the laws 
and administration of justice in that 
kingdom, is an earnest of the libera- 
lity of the people, and their disposi- 
tion to meet improved condition 
of the times with a corresponding 
disposition of mind. 

ou, doubtless, Mr. Urban, have 
by this time become as weary of read- 
ing, as I am of writing. I cannot, 
however, relieve you, or lay down my 
pen without copying from the learned 
Author of the Commentaries, a few 
short sentences, applicable to the pre- 
sent subject. Alluding to the settled 
rule of common law, of not allowing, 
in capital cases, a prisoner counsel 
upon the general issue, unless some 
point of law shall arise, proper to be 
debated, Blackstone observes, 

“A rule, which (however it may be pal- 
liated under cover of that noble declaration 
of the law, when rightly understood, that 
the judge shall be counsel for the prisoner ; 
that.is, shall see that the proceedi i 
him are strictly regular) seems to be not at 

of a piece with the rest of the humane 
treatment of prisoners by the English law. 
For upon what face of reason can that as- 
sistance be denied to save the life of a man, 
which yet is allowed him in prosecutions for 
every petty trespass? Nor indeed is it, 


strictly ing, a of our ancient law : 
for o Sat ha observed the neces- 
sity of counsel in civil suits, ‘who knows 
how to forward and defend the cause by the 
rules of law and customs of the reali,’ im- 
mediately afterwards subjoins, ‘ and more 
especially are they for defence upon indict- 
meuts and appeals of felony, than upon other 
venial causes.’ And the judges pn 
are so sensible of this defect, that they ne- 
ver scruple to allow a prisoner counsel to 
instruct him what questions to ask, or even 
to ask questions for him, with respect to 
matters of fact: for as to matters of law, 
arising on the trial, they are entitled to the 
assistance of counsel.” Vol. IV. p. 355. 
Yours, &c. Ss. 


—@— 


DecLAMaTiIon on THE HisTory oF 
EnGLanp. 
Read in Trinity College Chapel, 
June 1777. 
(Concluded from p. 25.) 

Now when we reflect that every 
tenant of a Barony, holden of 

the King in capite, had a seat in Par- 
liament, we see at once the striking 
ge ge of this law: we see how lit- 
tle the wisest politicians foresee the 
distant consequences of ambition. Ed- 
ward and his Barons by this device 
monopolized, it is true, the feadal so- 
prt, ni and prevented their vassals 
from becoming Lords like themselves ; 
but they knew not what they were 
doing; they knew not that in he very 
act of abridging the property of the 
people, they were giving them a le~ 
islative existence, which at a future 
“y would enable them to overthrow 
whatever stood in the way of their 
power, and to level that very feudal 
system which they were thus attempt- 
ing to perpetuate. For the tenants in 
capite, who had a right to be sum- 
moned to Parliament, soon became so 
numerous by the alienation of the 
King's vassals (whose immense ter- 
ritories were divisible into many les- 
ser Baronies), that they neither could, 
nor indeed wished any longer to as- 
semble in their own rights; the feu- 
dal oy were, in fact, become the 
people *, and the idea of representa- 





* The House of Commons, and the Spiritual Lords (who still sit in Parliament as te- 
nants in capite) are the only remains of the genuine feudal territorial peerage. For when 
the tenants in capite became numerous and poets such an alloy was mixed with the ancient 


original nobility, that it would have been 


urd to have allowed tenure in chief to on 


any longer a personal honour and privilege. The peerage, therefore, no longer passed wit' 
the fief, but 
Gent. Mac. February, 1824. 
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being territorial and official, became personal and honorary. But as te- 


nure 
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tion came forward by a necessary con- 
sequence. Parliament, from being sing- 
ly composed of men, who sat in their 
own rights to save the great from the 
oppression of the Crown, and not the 
small from the oppression of the great, 
now began to a its doors to the 
patriot citizen. The feudal and per- 
sonal, changed into natural and cor- 
porate privileges, and the people, for 
the first time in the history of the 
world, saw the root of their liberties 
fixed in the centre of the constitution. 

As the multiplication of royal te- 
nures from the enfranchisement* of 
boroughs, but chiefly from the ope- 
ration of this law, first gave rise to 
popular representation, so it is only in 
the continued operation of these prin- 
ciples that we can trace the distinct 
existence, and growing power of the 
House of Commons; we know that 
they assembled for a long time in the 
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the fourders of the Constitution, but 
arose from necessity, when their num- 
bers became too great to form one as- 
rma and we know that they never 
thought of i) popular legisla- 
tive privileges till, by this necessary 
division, they became a distinct bod 
from the Lords. Thus, though a politi- 
cal accident brought the English Com- 
mons forth into action, their legisla- 
tive existence was the natural birth 
of the feudal system compressed by the 
Crown. To prove these truths, we 
have only to contemplate the histo 
of our sister kingdom of Scotland, 
overned at that time by the same 
aws, there being very little difference 
between the Regiam Majestatem, the 
Scotch code of these days, and the 
work compiled by Glanville, Chief 
Justice to King Reon the Second. 
The law of Edward the First, which 








gee these great changes in Eng- 
and, was transcribed by the Scotch 


same chamber with the peers; that the } I 
Pailiament into the Statute Book of 


separation was not preconceived by 





nure in chief was still, from the very nature of the feudal system, a legislative title, although 
its exercise was no longer personally practicable, from the multiplication of royal holdings 
—a representation was naturally adopted. The feudal aristocracy thus expanded, changed 
by degrees into a democracy, and the aristocratical part of the Government would have 
been utterly extinguished (on failure of the peers by prescription), if the Crown had not 
preserved it by conferring on a few, by personal investiture, an hereditary right of legisla- 
tion, in the room of that territorial Peerage that had branched out and become a popular 
right. This produced a great change in the order of the State. For the feudal Baronage, 
after having produced the House of Commons, continued to balance and struggle with the 
prerogative as a democracy in the same manner that it had resisted it before as an aristo- 
cratical body. Whereas, the Monarchial Peerage, which sprung up on the decay of the 
feudal, is merely an emanation of the royal prerogative, interested in the support of the 
Crown, from which it derives its lustre and its power, and has no connection with the 
feudal system, which conferred no legislative rights by tenure in capite, which tenure, dif- 
fused among the multitude, constituted the House of Commons. 

* It is very probable that Burgage Tenure first gave the idea of a representation of the 
smaller Barons. For when the King enfranchised a town, and gave it lands from the 
royal demesne, this instantly made the Corporation a tenant in capite. But as the Corpo- 
ration could not sit in Parliament it elected a Burgess. It is in consequence of this burgage 
tenure or tenancy in capite of a Corporation, that we now see such an insignificant village 
as Old Sarum sending two members to Parliament, while such a flourishing town as Man- 
chester sends none. 

+ It may be asked what these great changes were which the Act is said to have pro- 
duced, since the Burgesses were called to Parliament in the beginning of Edward’s reign, 
before the Act passed, and since the lesser Barons were summoned by the Sheriffs as early 
as the reign of King John. To this it may be answered, that these Parliaments were en- 
tirely feudal, the Burgesses represented those Corporations that were tenants in capite, and 
the summon of the lesser Barons being by no means a popular election, but a proclamation 
for those who held sufficient lands of the King in — to assemble in their own rights. 
But when the statute of Quia emptores had so generally diffused the royal holding, that from 
being a feudal privilege confined to a few, it came to be a popular and almost universal 
right, a representation of the multitude succeeded upon feudal principles to a personal right 
of legislation ; the territorial peerage sunk altogether, or rather dilated itself to a House 
of Commons, and that power, which in other feudal countries, from being condensed like 


the rays of the sun toa focus, consumed the rights of mankind, produced when thus scattered 
abroad a plentiful harvest of hberty. In Scotland, where the act of Quia emptores was ne- 
ver enforced, the feudal Baronage diffused itself, notwithstanding, so as at last to produce 
a representation, bnt it centinved to be a representation merely feudal. The knights of 

the 
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their Robert the First. But the King 
of Scotland had not conquered that 
country as William had subdued Eng- 
land; consequently, he was rather a 
fendal chieftain than a monarch, and 
had no power to carry this law of Ed- 
ward’s into execution: for the Scotch 
Barons, although they would not al- 
low their vassals to subinfeud, yet when 
they sold their own lands they would 
not suffer the Crown to appropriate 
the tenure, but obliged the purchasers 
to hold as vassals to themselves. By 
this weakness of the Scotch crown, 
and power of the nobles, the tenancies 
in capite were not multiplied as in 
England, the right to sit in parlia- 
ment was consequently not much ex- 
tended beyond the original numbers, 
and Scotland never saw a House of 
Commons *, nor ever tasted the bless- 
ings of equal government. When the 
boroughs indeed in later days were 
enfranchised, they assembled in the 
same house with the King and the 
Lords, where, awed by the pride of 
the Lords, and dazzled by the splen- 
dour of the Crown, they sat silent in 
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But the dissemination of property t, 
which in every country on earth is 
sooner or later creative of freedom, 
met with a severe check in its early 
infancy, from the Statute of Entails. 
—In this instance even the Crown of 
England had not sufficient strength to 
ripen that liberty which had sprang 
from the force of its rays. For if 
Edward the First could have resisted 
this law, wrested from him by his 
Barons to perpetuate their estates in 
their families, the English Constitu- 
tion, from an earlier equilibrium of 
property, had suddenly arisen to per- 
fection, and the revolution in the reign 
of Charles the First had probably hap- 
pened two centuries higher in our his- 
tory ; or perhaps, from the — cir- 
culation of that power which broke 
in at last with a sudden and projectile 
force, had never happened at all ; but 
the same effects had been produced 
without the effusion of civil blood. 
For no sooner was this Statute of En- 
tails shaken in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, and finally destroyed by his 


successor {, than we see the popular 


tide which had ebbed so long begin 


Parliament, representing the slavery ; d , 
to lift up its waves, till the mighty 


and not the freedom of the people. 





the shires were representative Barous, not representatives of the people, and never formed 
a distinct order in the state. Indeed such a third power could never have possibly sprung 
up from a feudal constitution on any other principle than that which is here laid down.— 
There was no representation of the Scotch Barons till the year 1427, when it was enacted 
by statute, that the smaller Barons need not come to Parliament, provided they sent Com- 
missioners. 

* The representative Barons and Burgesses uever formed in Scotland a third estate (as 
has been observed in the note in the last page). ‘They were considered as the representa- 
tives of royal tenants, and not of the people at large, and therefore naturally assembled 
with the Peers, and sat by honorary creation. For tenure in chief, being confined to a very 
small number, when compared with other tenures, still continued to be the criterion of 
legislation, and though extended beyond the practicability of personal exercise, was highly 
feudal, even when expanded to a state of representation! Whereas, in England, the sta- 
tute of Quia emptores made tenure in capite almost] universal, or, in other words, gave 
legislative privileges to the multitude upon feudal principles, which consequently produced 
a representation, not of royal tenants, according to the principles of the feudal system, but 
of the people, according to the natural principles of human society. It is probable, from 
this difference between these principles of legislation, that the right of voting is so different 
in the two countries. In Scotland the Common Council, and not the body of the Burgesses, 
are the electors, because the Corporation, as the tenant in capite, is represented, and not the 
individuals composing it, and no forty shilling freeholder can vote for a knight of the 
shire, unless he holds immediately of the King. For if his tenure be not royal, he must 
have 400/. scots present rent. Whereas in England the right of election (unless it has 
become otherwise fixed by prescription) is in the whole body of the Burgesses, and all 
forty shilling Freeholders vote for the Knights ofthe Shires, whether the tenure be of the 
King or a subject. 

+ By the dissemination of property in this place is not meant that which gave the 
right of legislation to the people on feudal principles, but that which is necessary to give 
weight and consequence to a third estate so arisen. 

~ The statute of fines passed in the 4th year of Henry the Seventh, was purposely 
wrapped up in obscure and covert expressions, in order to induce the nobility to cousent 
to it, who would otherwise have flung it out, if they had thought it would have barred 
entails, But in the 32d year of Henry the Eighth, when the will of the prince was better 

obeyed, 








; 
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fabrics of prerogative and aristocracy 
passed away in one ruin together, 

This er'sis, which shallow men then 
misivok, and still mistake for anarchy, 
was but the fermentation of the un- 
conquerable spirit of liberty, infused 
as early as Magna Charta, which in 
working itself free from the anges 
ties that oppressed it, was convulsing 
every thing around. When the fer- 
mentation ceased, the stream ran 
purer than before, after having in the 
tumult beat down every bank that ob- 
structed its just and natural course. 

The consummation of these great 
events is too recent and notorious to 
demand farther illustration : their best 
commentary is the happiness and free- 
dom which we enjoy at this day. 

The subject proposed is therefore 
brought to its conclusion; but it is a 
subject too dear and important to be 
concluded without a reflection that 
arises very strongly out of it. 

The English Constitution will pro- 
bably never more be attacked in front, 
or its dissolution attempted by strikin 
at the authority of the Jaws; and i 
such attack should ever be made, their 
foundations are tov deeply laid, and 
their superstructure too firmly cement- 
ed, to dread the event of the contest. 
But all is not therefore safe, and the 
sentinel must not sleep: the authority 
of the laws themselves may be turned 

inst the spirit which gave them 
birth, and the English Government 
may be dissolved with all the legal 
solemnities which its outward form 
prescribes for its preservation. 

This mode of attack is the more 
probable, as it affords respect and 
safety to the besiegers, and infinitely 
more dangerous to the people, as the 
consciences of men are ensnared 
by it. The virtuous citizen, lookin 
up with confidence to the banners o 
authority, may believe he is defending 
the Constitution and Laws, while he 
is trampling down every principle of 
justice on which both of them are 
founded. 

It is impossible therefore to con- 
clude, wit expressing a fervent 
wish that every member of the com- 
munity (at the same time that he 


bows with reverence to the supre- 
macy of the state, and the majesty of 
the laws) may keep his for ever 
fixed on the spirit of the , ie ol say 
manifested by the Revolution, as the 
pole star of his political course, that 
while he pays the tribute of duty and 
obedience to Government, he may 
know when the reciprocal duty is paid 
back to the publick and to bined. 

This concluding wish is, I trust, 
not misplaced, when delivered within 
these philosophical walls. The sci- 
ences ever flourish in the train of li- 
berty; the soul of a slave could ne- 
ver have expanded itself like New- 
ton’s, over infinite space, and sighed 
in captivity at the remotest barriers 
of creation. In no other country under 
heaven could Locke have unfolded 
with dignity the operations of an im- 
mortal soul, or recorded with truth the 
duties and privileges of society. 


—@— 


Ow THE INFLUENCE OF PLACE AND 
CIRCUMSTANCE ON THE DEVELOPB- 
MENT OF GeEnNtvs *. 


ROM the time in which mankind 
were first capable of feeling the 
wer of Genius and the extent of her 
influence, numerous indeed have been 
the writers who have attempted to de- 
fine that gift, and who have moreover 
been desirous to explore and enume- 
rate, with all the accuracy of chemical 
analyzation, those objects of nature sup- 
to be most caiculated to inspire 
enthusiasm, and awaken human sus- 
— 

n our own country, and within the 
last century, Addison, Akenside, Beat- 
tie, Burke, Reynolds, Gerard, Alison, 
Stewart, —a well-known phalanx of 
mighty names, have joined with a host 
of minor stars, in unfolding these sus- 
ceptibilities, and those scenes of na- 
ture, which are wont to catch the eye 
of fancy, and invoke in the mind of 
the beholder a conception of beauty or 
sublimity. 

Geniws has been analytically de- 
fined by Critics to inhere in a native 
and uliar impulse of the mind, 
which, in its operation or its display, is 
singularly calculated to raise admira- 





obeyed, its real purpose was avowed, and the statute then made had a retrospective ope- 
ration given to it, so as to include all entails barred by fines since the fourth year of the 


former reign. 


* From the great length of this article, we have been compelled to abridge it very co 
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tion, or excite intellectual pleasure in 
others. Different in its characteristics 
and its features from strength of un- 
derstanding, it is capable of producing 
far other results. A man may 
ood sense; he may even be distin- 
ished for discernment and penetra- 
tion of mind, and yet be confessedly 
destitute of any thing resembling ge- 
nius. Those powers which entitle 
him to the character of a man of sound 
judgment and clear views, do not by 
any means constitute him a man of 
genius. Subtlety of parts, and a capa- 
city of imagining new combinations, 
are essential to the latter; whereas the 
former is only indicative of a scope and 
tension of the intelligent powers which 
opens clear views of men and things. 
he fancy, or the intellect of the mere 
man of judgment, may be barren of 
impressions which can create or in- 
spire pleasure; the essentials by which 
de latter endowment is known are, in 
Poetry and the Belles Lettres, by new 
creations of fancy, by original inven- 
tion, or the placing in another aspect 
old subjects; which shall excite the 
sensibilities of others, in matters of 
philosophy,—a sagacity in discovering 
new truths, a quickness of resource, 
and a penetrating insight into — 
of a profound and intricate nature. It 
may be remarked, indeed, that so far 
are these two faculties of mind from 
amalgamating with each other, that if 
the possession of a good understanding 
alone, and so far as relates to the 
offices and emoluments of life, sound- 
ness and decision of judgment, never 
obtain from mankind the rank and 
immunities of genius, the subtle per- 
ceptive principle of ee by which 
she is usually predicated is, on the 
other hand, often observed to exist, 
associated with powers which, so far 
as the business and exigencies of life is 
concerned, argue a considerable share 
of mental aberration. Instances might 
be multiplied of individuals whose 
happy endowments of intellect can 
mre things which are singularly 
calculated to please and astonish, who 
are yet so deficient in those ordinary 
talents which even the herd of man- 
kind seem to possess, as to offer them- 
selves an easy prey to designing knavery. 
Upon the subject of the indication 
of genius—if, in passing we may ad- 
vert to it,—it has been taught by certain 
theorists that she may be immediatel 
predicated from certain outward man 
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infallible signs which mark the eco- 
nomy of her existence. We are told 
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by men of thinking and ingenuity, 
that the identit of her calioase : 
always discoverable,—in the one case, 
from a certain expression of features, 
as taught by physiognomists; in the 
other, that the material organs ate 
characterized by a liar atrange- 
ment of the cavities of the human scull, 
—a doctrine maintained by the cranio- 
logists. 

As it is manifestly contradicted by 
experience, that ALL who plough the 
steep and rugged paths of science, toil 
up the ascent of truths already ascer- 
tained in search of new discoveries, or 
invoke the bright world of fancy which 
lie within the veil of vulgar observa- 
tion, succeed in their efforts,—as it is, 
on the other hand, certain that the 
greater part of them add little or no- 
— to the inventions and discoveries 
of those who have gone before them, 
—how is it that these fail, while others, 
starting from the same goal, and appa- 
rently with the same site, arrive even- 
tually at the anticipated end. A course 
of application is the common medicine 
employed, but success seems but occa- 
sionally to await them. 

But it is said that, though distin- 
guished alike for plodding industry, 
these last individuals never equally 
felt that emulative fire of ambition 
opening the avenues of the soul—that 
the glow of enthusiasm never animated 
them, and realized those visions of de- 
light which have been confessed by so 
many men who have abandoned them- 
selves to literary studies, and that ¢heir 
sedulousness went no farther than to 
— a competency, and succeed in 
pleasing a reigning taste. A r 
stimulative os say they bes 
never been presented to them, although 
they seem equally to tread the road 
which has conducted other adven- 
turers to fame and intellectual emi-~ 
nence—which, in truth, solves the 
enigma of their not feeling the inspira- 
tions of genius. The phantom is gazed 
on ata distance, but she eludes their 
grasp, because a fortunate coneurrence 
of circumstances has not predisposed 
their minds. 

What man wishes to attain he may 
attain, has long, in substance, been 
received as a sort of aphorism by many 
who have accurately studied the eon- 
texture of the human powers, and their 
capacity of expansion. We hikewise 

judge 
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judge a writer or artist to have receiv- 
ed an ardour and enthusiasm for a 
- pursuit, when he sacrifices to it, as far 
as is possible, all other considerations, 
and, with persevering eagerness, traces 
ont all those helps whic can furnish 
him with ideas, or in any way render 
him assistance. In the possession, 
therefore, of all the facts deducible 
from the history of the human mind, 
and in view of the circumstances un- 
der which Genius has appeared, while 
it will be admitted that the author of 
“De L’Esprit,” and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, have much of reason for the 
basis of their theories, they have yet 
not satisfied the examiner concerning 
the phenomena of the very unequal 
conditions of man’s intellectual na- 
ture. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, a man whose 
opinions, from their general excellence 
and accuracy of judgment, must ever 
secure the respect of the critic and the 
philosopher no less than of the artist, 
goes very far when he is understood to 
teach, without. limitation, that all 
men have it in their power to produce 
what they admire in the greatest mas- 
ters; and that this more than usual 
exuberance of mental energy is always 
under the controul, and subservient to 
the will of the individual. 

When, however, Reynolds teaches, 
without reservation, that genius is ab- 
solutely attainable in its very germ, he 
advances a theory somewhat bold, and 
gocs farther than most other specula- 
tors who have attempted to define the 
susceptibilities of genius. 

Many and by far the majority of 
those who, it is to be presumed, woo 
the inspirations of genius, still remain, 
as already intimated, in their former 
state of mediocrity, so far as any new 
or original display of powers is con- 
cerned, which clearly could not be the 
case, if unremitting attention alone 
were always crowned with the same 
results, 

It is certain, that there are numbers, 
in all ages, whose temperament of 
mind is so dull, or so imbecile, that 
they are not capable of rising, by any 
effort, to that flow and vigour of ideas 
which can realize the excellence that 
Reynolds speaks of, as being the off- 
spring of perseverance and industry. 

ss Nature,” observes Helvetius, (an- 
other speculator upon the sources of 
genius), ‘* has endued all men, com- 
monly well organized, with a capacity 


of attention necessary for the acquisi- 
tion of the most lofty ideas ;—but at- 
tention is a fatigue and pain from 
which people would always free them. 
selves, were they not animated by a 
passion proper to change this pain into 

leasure.” Hence the author of “ De 

’Esprit”” concludes, that the man of 
genius is, in part, the work of chance; 
and his corollary, which proceeds cer- 
tainly in the teeth of the hypothesis 
that each man may, by applying, be 
at length enabled to claim this title, 
under certain limitation, has been cor- 
roborated by all experience. 

** Genius,” says Dr. Gerard, if we 
may be allowed to cite another autho- 
rity upon this point, ‘* implies activity 
of imagination. Whenever a fine ima- 
gination possesses healthful vigour, it 
will be continually starting hints, and 
pouring in — upon the mind. 
As soon as any of them appear, fancy, 
with the utmost alertness, places them 
in every light, and enables us to pursue 
them through all their consequences, 
that we may be able to determine 
whether they will promote our de- 
sign.” 

Now it will not be asserted that 
this activity of the associating prin- 
ciple is the same in all who apply with 
assiduity to mental pursuits, even sup- 
ee their education, their habits of 
ife, and their temperament and dispo- 
sition, to have been precisely the same. 
Neither can it, on the other hand, 
adverting to the’positions of the French 
theorist, be premised that those enthu- 
siasms of soul which are generated 
under a particular train of circum- 
stances, are always productive of it,— 
as we find that many who assimilate 
in taste, and the perception of literary 
beauty, are yet, under the same train 
of initiatory discipline, widely unequal 
in their capacities to invent or to ima- 
gine. 

Observe a youth of good natural 
parts; such a one as Beattie has ele- 
gantly described in his ‘ Minstrel,” 
—one, however, of whom genius was 
never before predicted. Suppose him 
to be contemplating, from some fa- 
vourite and romantic resort, Nature, 
as she stands in the naked majesty of 
original wildness, or arrayed in ten 
thousand colours of varied beauty. 
He roams abroad, perchance at even- 
ing or at morning, and brushes with 
his unguided footsteps the dew of the 
mountain or the dell ;—the stillness 

which 
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which prevails around, the bound- 
less expanse of the ether, calls forth 
active powers of thought, unfelt be- 
fore, because not summoned by the 
influence of similar circumstances in- 
to exercise. As he wanders on, he 
inquisitively eyes the blue vault above 
him. Perhaps the morning or even- 
ing sun, beaming effulgently from the 
etherial, or the faint and uncertain 
twinkle of a remote star, arrests his 
attention, and at length stimulates 
an ardent curiosity to search into the 
hidden causes of the objects he be- 
holds, now, as it seems, for the first 
time, so far as any degree of interest is 
concerned. He views the surface of the 
soil, finely wooded by its innumerable 
productions ;—the forest tree stretch- 
ing its majestic form above minor ob- 
jects which rise about him, the shrub 
variegated endlessly in its species, the 
humble floweret, as it peeps unobiru- 
sively from the grass which almost 
conceals it, become, respectively, the 
subjects of curiosity. 

Energized by an ardour unfelt be- 
fore to the process of thinking, he is 
stimulated, in the former case, with a 
desire of knowing facts relative to the 
existence of the heavenly bodies, which 
so mysteriously perform their apparent 
revolutions, their magnitude and laws 
of motion, their actual existence and 
relative distances, from experiment and 
a inspection,—in the latter, he 
cels a new excitement rising within 
him, to trace out the causes whereby 
soils and atmosphere are instrumental 
to the growth and luxuriance of the 
diversified economy of Nature which 
meets his gaze. 

Awakened to new and invigorated 
perception by the train of images, 
views, combinations, and inquiries, 
which rise within his breast, he pre- 
sently expatiates with ardour over 
earth, peopled with all her inhabit- 
ants, and adorned with her varied 
garniture, with an understanding in 
which the germ of an accurate and 
restless thirst for knowledge is now 
determined to action. ‘The extent, 
magnificence, congruity, and beauty 
of the system which he beholds, and 
the sphere which he inhabits, crowd 
upon his awakened soul, and im- 
press him upon reflection, alike 
with the advantages and the vastness 
of science, among the zealous vota- 
ries of which he thenceforth per- 
chance becomes enrolled. 
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With a-world of new perceptions, 
ideas, and views, he seems now an 
intellectual being of restless and in- 
satiable curiosity, nor, pen does 
he terminate his career until he has 
unfolded some new and important 
discovery to the world. Thus, from 
an occasional ramble in a romantic 
country, under peculiar circumstances 
of solitude,—by an accidental stimu- 
lus, it is not perhaps too much to 
suppose, for experience has confirmed 
it, that the world may have stood in- 
debted to the developement of phe- 
nomena connected with physiology, 
and science gained a votary of pro- 
mising ambition. Trains of thought, 
or pictures of fancy, originated by a 
fortunate synchronism of events, was 
then the mean which turned his fa- 
culties from pursuits more sordid and 
sensual, to the expanding and genc- 
rous objects of genius. 

Nor are these alone the attenuated 
speculations of theory. Let those who 
may so consider them, watch the se- 
cret operations, bias, and temper of 
their own minds, the medicines which 
are wont to quicken them, together 
with the adventitious circumstances 
which have started an inquiry or the 
subject of a reverie,—let them nar- 
rowly review the secret sympathies 
and susceptibilities of their own minds, 
and the accuracy of some, at least, of 
the positions here maintained, may 
9 be admitted. Itis incredible, 

owever, that 100 individuals of the 
same education and standing in life, 
should be actuated alike in this situ- 
ation. We know the sensations of 
pleasure, not to speak of enthusiasm, 
with which even a dull and unsenti- 
mental beholder first expatiates over a 
fine landscape. His eye wanders, in 
succession, amidst the groups of ob- 
jects extended around him, and an in- 
ward satisfaction is conveyed to the 
mind; but the mere rustic will see 
only the precise objects of the land- 
scape; one of more classical and cul- 
tivated habits, may, from the former 
stores of his inh imagine pleasing 
similitudes, and draw parallels; but one 
whose excitements of faney are fre- 
quently wont to be intense, will gaze 
upon the same scene with awakened 
enthusiasm. His ardent imagination, 
labouring with its own vivid crea- 
tions, takes the wing from these sti- 
muli, which seem from every side 
to crowd images upon his senses as they 

are 
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call’d the London Merchant, or the 
true history of George Barnwell,” 
which was performed seventeen out of 
twenty-two nights, the whole number 
wherein that company acted. 


are painted from nature, and invokes 
the storehouse of his fancy, which re- 
mains not inactive, but teems with 
its multitude of ideas and the busy 


py of unlimited thought. 
lksham. E. P. 
(To be continued. ) 
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FLY LEAVES.—No. XVI. 
Literary Contracts, from MSS. penes me. 
ARTON BOOTH, the dramatic 
writer, agreed in Dec. 1732, for 
fifty guineas, to sell the —— of 
“<9 New Play, intituled, Celia, or the 
Perjur’d Lover.” This play was first 
med at Drury Lane the 1ith 
. 1732, and is commonly attributed 
to Charles Johnson. The contract was 
prepared on stamp, with John Watts 
of porting Stationer, but has not the 
signature of theauthor affixed to theseal. 

Sophia Briscoe, sold for twenty 
guineas the copy-right of a novel to be 
called the “ Fine dy, or History of 
Mrs. Montague,” in 2 vols. Dec. 1771. 

William-RufusChetwood, for fifteen 

nds, contracted to sell ‘* the Life 
and History of Captain Robert Boy!-, 
containing his Adventures, &c. or b 
whatsoever other title it shall be cal!’d, 
or distinguisht by.” Dated 20 Nov. 
2725. 

‘Fen guineas was paid the same au- 

thor, 1729-30, for the ‘‘ Lover’sOpera,” 
whieh was acted as an after-piece at 
Drury Lane, early in the season, and. 
a benefit given the author Dec. 8, 1729. 
It was repeated once or twice for be- 
nefits. 
Colley Cibber, for ‘one hundred 
and five pounds,’ sold a tragedy “ in- 
tituled, ‘* Caesar in Egypt.” It was first 
acted at Drury Lane Theatre, gth Dec. 
1724, and five following nights, but 
net afterwards repeated. This was 
dated Gth Nov. 1724, and sold to 
Chetwood, who on the following day, 
for am advance of five pounds, trans- 
fersed the copy-right to Waats. 

Qn the 20th Feb. 1744-5, Cibber 
sold to Watts, for eighty pounds, the 

intituled, ‘‘ Papal Tyranny in 
the reign of King John.” 

Charles Coffey sold, 24th April 1731, 
to Watts, for ten guineas, an opera 
intituled ‘* the Devil to Pay, or the 
Wives Metamorphos’d.” believe 
this favourite after-piece was first pro- 
duced by the young company about 
July 1731, at Drury Lane. That sum- 
mer season was remarkable for produe- 
ing, on the 22d June, “a New Play 


Coffey also sold to Watts, 7th April, 
1733, for ten guineas, a farce of one 
act, called “« the Boarding Schoole, or 
the Sham Captain.” It seems pro- 
bable this was acted as “ the Boarding 
School” by the young company at 
Drury Lane, in 1720; also as an 
after-piece of “ the Boarding School 
Romps,” and of ‘‘ the Sham Captain,” 
at Drury Lane, Jan. 1733. 

Anne Dawe received, 2ist July, 
1769, twenty or for the copy- 
right of a novel called “ the Younger 
Sister.” 

Phebe Gibbes received, 14th April, 
1763, five guineas for the novel called 
“* the Life of Mr. Francis Clive.” 

Arthur Gifford received, 16th Oct. 
1784, ten guineas for a novel called 
“* the Omen.” Eu. Hoop. 


Mr. Urzay, Feb. 11. 

AS the pages in your Magazine have 

been ever devoted either to give 
information, or to detect error, I can- 
not allow such a mistake as that in 
p- 10 of your last number, respecting 
the armorial bearings of the Hunger- 
ford family, to pass by unnoticed. 

Their original device or badge was 
undoubtedly the sickle, with which 
their ancient monumental brasses in 
Salisbury Cathedral were so thickly 
covered. 

Their marriage with the heiress of 
Heytesbury introduced them into Wilt- 
shire, when they assumed the arms of 
that family, viz. per pale indented 
Gules and Vert, a chevron Or; but, 
on their second marriage with (pro- 
bably) a richer heiress, viz. Fitz-John, 
they took their arms, viz. Sable, two 
bars Argent, in chief 3 plates, which 
arms were usually, in after times, held 
by the Hungerford family; and by ex- 
amining the sepulchral effigies of this 
family in Farley Chapel, we find the 
arms of Heytesbury placed first, and 
those of Fitz-Joun second, on the 
stately tomb of Sir Walter Hunger- 
ford, and in other similar circum- 
stances. R. C. H. 


Errata.—Vol, xc. ii. p. 306. For 
tof Richard II. read Richard III. The 
came Monarch, it is supposed, coined no 
Irish money.—P. 391. 1: I, for jointly, read 

1. 22. for Gain’d, read Join’d. 
REVIEW 
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28. Memoir descriptive of the Resources, 
Inhatitants, and Hydrography of Sicily 
and its Islands, interspersed with Antiqua- 
rian and other Notices. By Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, R.N. K.S.F. F.S.A. 4to. pp. 382. 
Murray. 1824, 


TO the honour and glory of the Bri- 
tish Government, no subject connect- 
ed with nautical science or geographi- 
cal discovery, is neglected. ‘The ample 
resources which universal peace and 
domestic omy ee afford, happily con- 
duce to this laudable spirit. Amidst 
the struggles of war, England displayed 
her mighty energies; and during Peace 
the genius of enterprise inspires her 
councils, and animates her sons. The 
superior skill and courage of British 
seamen, who have so long wielded the 
trident of Neptune, have never been 
disputed ; and when we behold clas- 
sical taste and scientific knowledge 
united to these pre-eminent qualifica- 
cations, we cannot but feel a conscious 
pride of our national superiority. 

In this highly interesting Work 
Capt. Smyth not only displays the ta- 
lents of an experienced officer, but he 
evidently possesses the requisites of a 
scholar and a gentleman. In survey- 
ing the classic soil of Sicily—a land 
associated with a thousand interesting 
recollections,—the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty could not have selected a more 
suitable or intelligent individual. He 
has produced a Work of permanent 
utility to nautical men, which was 
the principal object of the Survey, and 
of considerable value to the tourist and 
general scholar. 


Capt. Smyth informs us that the 


Survey of Sicily was ordered to be 


made in consequence of numerous 
complaints of the very defective state 
of the Charts of the Mediterranean 
Sea, and particularly of the Central 
Islands. All the Charts of Sicily, on 
examination and comparison, were 
found at variance with each other; 
and there was no good authority for 
any. Indeed, many shoals were sup- 
sed to exist, on the Southern and 
on coasts, which had caused the 
unaccountable disappearance of vessels 
at various times. From these consi- 
derations, the Lords Commissioners of 
Gent. Mac. February, 1824, 
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the Admiralty determined to present 
the public with a complete Atlas, con- 
taining a survey of Sicily and the adja- 
cent islands. Capt. Smyth had then a 
command in the Filoulla of Sicily, 
which was during the time of our mi- 
litary occupation of the fortresses. He 
had consequently many local advan- 
tages for the oulisantile of the duties 
entrusted to him by the Admiralty. 

The Survey was executed on a chro- 
nomatric basis, connected with geo- 
detical operations. It was grounded 
on the position of the Observatory at 
Palermo, as determined, by the learned 
Abbate Piazzi, to be 38° 00’ 44” North 
lat. 13° 20° 15” E. long. from Green- 
wich, and 51° 53’ 16” elevation of the 
equator. The instruments consisted of 
three chronometers, a portable transit 
instrument, a reflecting and.two achro- 
matic telescopes, a micrometer, a seven 
inch and a five inch theodolite, a re- 
flecting circle, a nine-inch quintant 
on a stand with counterpoises, and a 
sextant ; also an artificial horizon, two 
barometers, a large protractor with 
spring points,.and some other minor 
instruments. We have enumerated 
these articles, to show the superior ad- 
vantages which Science and the im- 
proved state of the Arts afford to mo- 
dern navigators. In each of the charts 
plans, and views, the hydrography, to- 

graphy, and fortifications, are ex- 
pressed with as much minuteness as 
the nature of the service would per- 
mit ; but no more soundings are insert- 
ed than were considered necessary. The 
general Atlas, which was the result of 
these surveys, though frequently re- 
ferred to, is not inserted in the Work. 
Although executed by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, we understand that it may 
be obtained, by their permission, of 
the publisher of the present Memoir. 
However, an excellent map of the 
coast of Sicily, with many beautiful 
embellishments, by Daniell, illustrate 
the volume. 

So far we have taken a cursory view 
of the scientific and nautical epart- 
ments. We shall now proceed to more 
general details. 

The author has classified his subjects 
under chapters, and each chapter is ju- 

diciously 
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diciously subdivided into minor heads. 
The first consists of preliminary matters 
relative to the geology, mineralogy, cli- 
mate, produce, and resources of Sicily. 
In the second chapter, the author en- 
ters into the literature, amusements, 
prejudices, and religious customs of 
the inhabitants. On these topics the 
writer, in a style elegant and concise, 
displays the just and philosophic rea- 
soning of a scholar, coutemplating the 
original greatness of this classic land ; 
at the same time he evinces the libe- 
ral spirit of a Protestant and an Eng- 
lishman, when expatiating on her pre- 
sent miserable and degraded condition. 
Eustace, notwithstanding the capti- 
vating style of his ‘* Classical Tour,” 
frequently annoys us by his priestly 
cant; and Lady Morgan, in_ her 
** Italy,” too often excites our risible 
muscles by her political flourishes, 
when it was intended we should be 
serious. Capt. Smyth divests himself 
of those prejudices which are too often 
indulged in by modern tourists, and 
thus becomes doubly interesting. But 
there is one remark we must offer, be- 
fore entering on our extracts. We 
very much doubt, indeed object to, 
the propriety of entering into details 
respecting the ancient history of the 
cities of Sicily; particularly as the 
Work professes to be a Survey, or por- 
traiture, of the existing state of the is- 
land. For the sake of comparison a 
slight notice might be admissible, or 
even desirable; but histories of Syra- 
cuse, Carthage, /Egestha, Agrigentun, 
&ec. are certainly unnecessary; they 
are familiar to every classical reader ; 
and may be readily referred to, in Stra- 
bo, Polybius, ‘Thucydides, or Diodo- 
rus. Even Rollin and other compilers 
of ancient history afford ample details. 


The author having introduced every 
subject under their respective heads, as 
before remarked, our extracts may be 
introduced without explanatory com- 
ment: 

Nosrurry. —‘** With the united advan- 

ges of climate, situation, and produce, 
detailed in the preceding sheets, Sicily ought 
to possess a corresponding population; but 
this is far from being the case, for the num- 
ber of people, now on the whole island, 
does not exceed what the cities of Syracuse 
and Agrigentum jointly have boasted in an- 
cient times. The disproportion of nobles 
is great, there being in this smal] kingdom, 
exclusively of the Royal Family, the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Abbots, Priors, and other 
church dignitaries, no less than one hun 
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dred and twenty-seven Princes, seventy-eight 
Dukes, one hundred and forty Marquisses, 
with Counts, Barons, and Knights, almost 
innumerable. Many of these titles, how- 
ever, never were the honourable badges of 
power and trust, but simply marks of dis- 
tinction, conferring little more than local 
importance, and bestowed by the Crown for 
various services. The baronial Peers alone 
possess me | influence in the country, and 
are entitled to sit in the Upper House of 
Parliament.” 

** There is also a class of ae 
ably poor, whose honours never any 
patrimony annexed to them, and who are 
yet too vain to permit themselves or their 
progeny to engage in commercial or profes- 
sional undertakings ; and it is this class that, 
by its misdeeds, has lowered the respecta- 
bility of the whole Sicilian Peerage. 

** A pompous affectation of title is, in- 
deed, the principal trait of the Sicilian cha- 
racter, od is as observable in the vain in- 
scriptions which their public edifices, foun- 
tains, and statues display, as in the meta- 
phoric superscriptions of letters in use among 
all ranks; for even tradesmen address each 
other Most Illustrious, and a letter to any 
gentleman, scarcely ranking with an esquire 
in England, is addressed as pompously as to 
the first Peer of the realm—* A Sua Eccel- 
lenza, I’Illustrissimo Signore Stimatissimo, 
e Padrone Collendissimo, Don ;’ here 
follows the Christian name, and then the 
title, surname, &c.” 

Literature.—* As military honours are 
scarcely within their reach, the pursuits 
of the Sicilians differ from those of more 
enterprising people ; and as an apathy exists 
on political affairs, a greater proportion of 
literary characters is fostered, than would be 
expected from a population amounting to 
little more than a million anda half of souls. 
The learning of many of these literati, how- 
ever, is rather the varnish of a base metal, 
than the polish of a true gem, and many of 
the inane attempts of insipid egotists, at sa- 
tire, wit, and science, find vent in cowardly 
pasquinades, and tasteless pedantic essays.” 

** Many literary associations have been 
established under the ostensible name of 
‘Gli Ebbri,’ or drunken; ‘ Riaccesi,’ or 
re-ignited; ‘ Addolorati,’ or grieved ; ‘ Ge- 
niali,’ or sympathetic ; ‘ Animosi,’ or intre- 
pid; ¢ Periclitanti,’ or in danger; ¢ Buon- 
gusto,’ or good taste; and others. These 
societies, however, have all dwindled down 
to a few writers of macaronics and improvi- 
satori, or extemporaneous poets; who, in- 
deed, amidst extravagant rhapsodies, and 
verbose dulness, sometimes emit sparks of a 
poetic imagination. Improvisatori neither 





require the exercise of thought in them- 
selves, nor in their hearers, their whole 
mystery being a facility and volubility in ut- 
tering a profusion of sonorous alliterations 
But it is obvious, notwith- 

standing 


and rhymes. 
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standing their popularity, and the high en- 
comiums of Menzini, on these ‘ gems of 
Parnassus,’ that the composition of madri- 


gals and sonnets is a style of writing which, 
when to by men of high talents, 
has been aptly compared to Raphael or Mi- 
chael Angelo painting miniatures. They 
contribute but little to the developement of 
sublime genius ; and neither poetical license, 
luxury of words, nor harmony of numbers, 
can conceal the dearth of sentiment and in- 
vention, so visible in the works of all the 
Sicilian poets of the present day, except the 
melodious Meli, who, in his Seasons, descrip- 
tive of Sicilian scenery and manners, and 
other smaller poems, shews what an inex- 
haustible source of variety may ever be re- 
curred to by studying nature.” 


Darama.—‘‘The drama, though origi- 
nally fostered in Sicily, has fallen into dis- 
use, and in its true dignity is almost un- 
known. Public attention is devoted to its 
successful rival, the opera, an extravagant 
and puerile amusement, which while it re- 
lates an intrigue, or a tale of fancy, may in- 
spire pleasure by its impassioned airs; but 
when it affects historical subjects, and in- 
troduces frivolous heroes, with a drawling 
recitative, or a screaming bravura, in addi- 
tion to anachronisms of dress and scenery, 
and the intrusive presence of a noisy 
prompter, illusion must naturally be de- 
stroyed and contempt excited. In fact, 
the merits of an opera are confined to the 
music and language, for though the seuse is 
monotonous and bombastical, there is a pe- 
culiar phraseology used by composers, the 
true Nuge Canorz of Horace, that renders 
the songs harmonivus and sonorous; their 
theatrical singing is more the result of sys- 
tem and mechanical efforts, than of natural 
impressions, or expressions of the dignified 
animation of the soul. 

«<The best theatres are too spacious, 
every sacrifice being made of convenience to 
extent, so that ballets and shewy spectacles 
are best adapted to their boards. ‘These re- 

resentations are often well imagined and 
Pcinating, though, from the same being 
repeated almost every evening for six weeks 
or two months, they tire the audience. At- 
tention, after the first night of a perform- 
ance, is not a trait of the character of the 
Sicilian amateurs, as they make the theatre 
a rendezvous, where they receive and pay 
visits, take coffee and ices, and even play at 
cards,” 


Reicion.— “‘ From the holidays, the 
mind naturally turns to the state of religion 
in this interesting country, particularly as so 
large a proportion of the population is coa- 
secrated to the celebration of its rites. Un- 
versed in the subtleties of theologians, I am 
aware that some of my conclusions may be 
deemed erroneous, and my judgment misled ; 
but my speculations, although fallible, have 
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arisen from a long intercourse with the Si- 
cilians, and in all theological arguments, so 
far from indulging Protestant preposses- 
sions, I have ever respected their scruples 
when honest, however differing from my 
own opinions. My object is rather to mark 
the innovations that have so widely sepa- 
rated churches, emanating from a common 
primitive faith, than attempt to dispsrage 
the Catholics ; nor will I assert that many 
of their most absurd rites are reverenced by 
any but the lowest and most ignorant 
classes.” 

* It is curious to observe, in Sicily more 
than elsewhere, the striking analogy appa- 
rent in the mysteries of Pagan and Roman 
Catholic polytheisin ; the external observ- 
ances of which, in representing sacred ob- 
jects to the senses by human, rather than 
by divine attributes, are alike destitute of 
true sublimity, and exhibit alternately a de- 
grading ecclesiastical infl » popular su- 
perstition, and a sensualizing ritual, instead 
of real piety. 

“It isa glaring fact, that the two first 
commands of the Divine Decalogue are vir- 
tually rejected by the Roman Catholics; for 
several Pagan heroes have been canonized, 
and statues of heathen gods are daily adored 
as saints under other names, with the repu- 
tation of working miracles. The numerous 
images and pictures of the Virgin and Child 
appear but substitutes for those of Venus 
and Cupid; and what is yet more strange, 
many paintings represent the former stand- 
ing on a t, the peculiar emblem of 
chastity among the heathens. 

*¢ The idolatrous worship of the Virgin 
has almost superseded that of the Almighty 
himself, and greater reliance is placed on her 
mediation than on any other. Indeed, ac- 
cording to the monstrous legends of the 
priests, it would appear that, by her cour- 
teous attendance to the meanest of her vo- 
taries, she is fully entitled to their grati- 
tude. Among other absurdities, she is pub- 
licly represented, in sculpture, in Palermo, 
leaning on the clouds, and squeezing milk 
from her breasts into the gaping mouth of 
St. Allan, who is on his knees below to re- 
ceive it. 

‘* Imploring saints and guardian angels is 
but a revival of appeals to Penates, Genii, 
Junones, and the gods of the Lararium; 
and the Pagan worship of the Sicelides is 
replaced by that of the army of Virgins. 
Confraternities, cryptic worship, changing 
of sacred vestmeuts, and processions ; sanc- 
tuary, tonsure, and burning incense ; lustral 
water, philacteries, sacred lamps, and votive 
offerings, with the custom of decorating 
paintings and statues with garlands, rings, 
necklaces, ribbands, and the nimbus, are all 
decidedly Pagan. ‘The appellations of Am- 
mon, Stator, Pistor, Pater, Olympius, Ul- 
tor, Tonans, and similar agnomens, are not 
ouly imitated in Stemmata, del Carmine, 

Sette 
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Sette dolori, Addolorata, del Pianto, &c.; 
but St. Mercurio and Santa Verena have 
actually resumed a station in public churches, 
and most of the saints are supposed to pos- 
sess some peculiar influence ; as, for exam- 
ple, St. Placido presides over those possessed 
by an evil spirit; St. Lazzaro, over the 
diseased ; St. Antonio, over horses; Santa 
Barbara, over fire; Santa Lucia, over the 
sight, &c. 

** Let us compare this system of idolatry 
and its canon, with the express precepts of 
Holy Writ, and we cannot but deplore the 
monstrous innovations on the beautiful sim- 
plicity of Gospel worship. 

««Decatocue. Thau shalt have none other 
gods but me.—Thou shalt not make to thy- 
self any graven image, nor the likeness of 
any thing that is in heaven above, the earth 
beneath, or in the water under the earth. 


«‘<Twetve Tastes. Honour the gods of 
the heavens, not only those who have al- 
ways been esteemed such, but those like- 
wise whose merit has raised them thither, 
as Hercules, Bacchus, sculapius, Castor, 
Pollux, and Romulus. 

*¢As obvious a similitude is observable 
in the numerous festivals of the Catholic 
Church. The Rogation ceremony corre- 
sponds in many respects with the rites of 
Terminus; for while the former consisted 
of prayers for a blessing on the fruits of the 
earth, the purpose of the latter was to fix 
beyond dispute the boundaries of their land, 
that so they might enjoy without contest, 
in the fruits of the opening spring, the re- 
ward of the labour they had bestowed on the 
earth. Candlemas, in which the offering of 
wax-candles, or torches, forms so conspi- 
cuous a feature, occurs within a few days of 
the time when the Romans also bore torches 
in procession to Juno Februa, and both are 
equally connected with the churching of 
women. The Carnival is a species of An- 
thesteria, or Cottytia, and as, in the latter, 
people delighted in carrying about branches 
of trees hung with fruit and sweet-meats, to 
which everybody was welcome, so every one 
that masks provides himself with a basket of 
cakes and sweetmeats to present to all he 
meets ; the moderns, indeed, add a provision 
of large sugar-plums, wherewith to pelt every 
one they wish to notice. The Grand Jubilee 
is but another name for the secular games. 
While the Martinalia is a palpable substitute 
for the lesser Dionysia, by which St. Mar- 
tin has succeeded to the devotion heretofore 
lavished on the jolly Bacchus. 

**In the worship of bones, and the kiss- 
ing of relics, a kind of parallel may be found 
among the savages of North America; but, 
in their adoration of the Host, I believe the 
Roman Catholics are quite unique, and have 
thereby inspired the Turks with their con- 
temptible idea of—‘ those dogs who make a 
god and eat him,’—a species of superstition 





that Cicero had long before pronounced men 
incapable of committing.” 

Preacuinc. —‘*The language of the 
most popular preachers is chiefly Sicilian, 
interspersed with frequent Latin quotations 
from the Scriptures, I witnessed one of 
the favourite pastors who, with a black cross 
suspended round his neck and stuck in his 
girdle, was extremely vehement both in ges- 
ture and tone ; frequently breaking out into 
affectionate apostrophes to a large crucifix 
in the side of the pulpit, until by degrees 
his congregation (consisting chiefly of fe~ 
males) began to sob violently. He repre- 
sented our Saviour as an anxious shepherd, 
who, on missing one lamb out of a hundred, 
scrambled over rocks, ran down precipices, 
leaped over ravines, and left nothing untried 
to recover it; being at last successfol, he 
desired the angels to rejoice ‘e perch? ?° 
‘Why,’ inquired the sacred choir? ¢ be- 
cause,’ replied the Redeemer, ‘ aju truvatn 
la mia cara pecuredda!’ J have recovered 
my dear lamb!” 

From the preceding extracts, a just 
idea may be formed of the present de- 
“ state of this beautiful and exu- 

rant country, when compared with 
her former glory. Under the influence 
of Paganism she flourished in arts and 
arms; but under the petrifying breath 
of papal tyranny and superstition, the 
wonted energies of man are benumb- 
ed, and every noble faculty completely 
paralysed. The population of Syracuse, 
the ancient capital of Sicily, once a- 
mounted to 400,000; at the present 
time, Capt. Smyth informs us, there 
are only 14,000 inhabitants. The city 
of Girgenti, in the same manner, is 
now reduced from 200,000 to 15,000. 
Heu ! quantum mutatus ab illo! 


The five following chapters contain 
interesting details and descriptive no- 
tices of the diflerent towns, bays, capes, 
&c. along the whole coast of Sicily; 
with observations on the adjacent is- 
lands. The writer furnishes many cu- 
rious particulars respecting Palermo, 
which is now the capital. Notwith- 
standing the beanty of its suburbs, and 
the situation in general, it appears to 
be in a very miserable condition. The 
account of the Cadavery, near Palermo, 
afiords a siriking proof of the disgust- 
ing taste of the Sicilians ; for it appears 
to be one of those cemeteries very com- 
mon in Sicily which serve as depots for 
emg carcases, exposed to the pub- 
ic gaze. This Cadavery is attached to 
a Capuchin convent, and consists of a 
large subterranean space divided into 
galleries, surrounded with niches for 
the 
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the reception of dead bodies. An ex- 
cellent representation, drawn by the 
author, accompanies the description. 


« Previously to descending,” says Capt. 
Smyth, ‘the acolyte directs the attention 
of the visitors to the pictures on each side 
of the door, the one representing the death 
of a man, surrounded by priests and 
angels; the other that of a sinner, whose 
dying moments are embittered by fiends, 
and flames; added to which, there is a son- 
net between them on mortal dissolution ; so 
that, on the whole, the feelings are prepared 
for a solemn and mournful spectacle. On 
descending, however, it is difficult to express 
the disgust arising from seeing the human 
form so degradingly caricatured, in the ridi- 
culous assemblage of distorted mummies, 
that are here hung by the neck in hun- 
dreds, with aspects, features, and propor- 
tions, so strangely altered by the operation 
of drying, as hardly to bear a resemblance 
to human beings. From their curious atti- 
tudes, they are rather calculated to excite 
derision, than the awful emotions arising 
from the sight of two thousand deceased 
mortals. ‘There are four long galleries with 
their niches filled, besides many coffins con- 
taining noblemen in court dresses ; and a- 
mong the principal personages is a King of 
Tunis, who died in 1620. At the end of 
the great corridor is an altar, with the front 
formed of human teeth, sculls, and bones, 
inlaid like a kind of mosaic work. There is 
a small apartment at the end of one of the 
galleries, which I entered, but soon quitted 
with the greatest nausea, from an exceed- 
ingly offensive stench ; for I found it was a 
dirty room, called the oven, in which seve- 
ral bodies, in various stages of putrescence, 
were undergoing the operation of drying. T 
observed, however, that the friar who ac- 
companied me did not appear to be incom- 
moded either by the sight or the effluvia.” 


All the writers of antiquity have 
transmitted highly-coloured descrip- 


tions of Scylla and Charybdis, with 

their accompanying horrors. Virgil, 

in speaking of the two promontories of 

Italy and Sicily, thus notices these ce- 

lebrated objects : 

“Dextrum Scylla latus, levum implacata Cha- 
rybdis 

Obsidet ; atque imo barathri ter gurgite vastos 

Sorbet in abruptum fiuctos, rursusque sub auras 

Erigit alternos, et sidera verberat unda.” 

At Scyliam cacis cohibet spelunca latebris, 

Ora exertantem, et naves in saxa trahentem.” 


Let us now hear the description of 
an experienced seaman: 


Scyitta.—** As the breadth across this 
celebrated strait has been so often disputed, 
J particularly state, that the Faro Tower is 
exactly six thousand and forty-seven Eng- 
lish yards from that classical bugbear, the 
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Rock of Scylla, which, by poetical fiction, 


has been depicted in such terrific colours, 
and to describe the horrors of which, Pha- 
lerion, a painter, celebrated for his nervous 
representation of the awful and the tremen- 
dons, exerted his whole talent. But the 
flights of poetry can seldom bear to be 
shackled by homely truth, and if we are to 
receive the fine imagery, that places the 
summit of this rock in clouds brooding eter- 
nal mists and tempests—that represents it 
as inaccessible, even to a man provided with 
twenty hands aad twenty feet, and immerses 
its base among ravenous sea-dogs ;—why 
not also receive the whole circle of mytho- 
logical dogmas of Homer, who, though so 
frequently dragged forth as an authority in 
history, theology, surgery, and geography, 
ought in justice to be read only as a poet. 
In the writings of so exquisite a bard, we 
must not expect to find all his representa- 
tions strictly confined to a mere accurate 
narration of facts. Moderns of intelligence, 
in visiting this spot, have gratified their 
imaginations, already heated by such de- 
scriptions as the escape of the Argonauts, 
and the disasters of Ulysses, with fancying 
it the scourge of seamen, and, that in a gale 
its caverns ‘ roar like dogs ;’ but I, as a sailor, 
never perceived any difference between the 
effect of the surges here, and on any other 
coast, yet I have frequently watched it 
closely in bad weather. It is now, as I 
presume it ever was, a common rock, of 
bold approach, a little woru at its base, and 
surmounted by a castle, with a sandy bay on 
each side, The one on the South side is 
memorable for the disaster that happened 
there during the dreadful eatthquake of 
1783, when an overwhelming wave (sup- 
posed to have been occasioned by the fall of 
part of a promontory into the sea), rushed 
up the beach, and, in its retreat, bore away 
with it upwards of two thousand people.” 


Cuaryapis,— * Outside the tongue of 
land, or Braccio di St. Rainiere, that forms 
the harbour of Messina, lies the Galofaro, 
or celebrated vortex of Charybdis, which 
has, with more reason than Scylla, been 
clothed with terrors by the writers of anti- 
quity. To the undecked boats of the Rhe- 
gians, Locrians, Zancleans, and Greeks, it 
must have been formidable; for, even in the 
present day, small craft are sometimes en- 
dangered by it, and I have seen several men- 
of-war, and even a seventy-four gun ship, 
whirled round on its surface; but, by using 
due caution, there is gencrally very little 
danger or inconvenience to be apprehended. 
It appears to be an agitated water, of from 
seventy to ninety fathoms in depth, circling 
in quick eddies. It is owing probably to 
the meeting of the harbour and Jateral cur- 
rents with the main one, the latter being 
forced over in this direction by the opposite 
point of Pezzo, This agrees in some mea- 
sure with the relation of Thucydides, who 
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calls it a violent reciprocation of the Tyrr- 
hene and Sicilian seas, and he is the only 
writer of remote antiquity I remember to 
have read, who has assigned this danger its 
true situation, and not exaggerated its effects. 
Many wonderful stories are told respecting 
this vortex, particularly some said to have 
been related by the celebrated diver, Colas, 
who lost his life here. I have never found 
reason, however, during my examination of 
this spot, to believe one of them.” 


Capt. Smyth has entered diffusely 
into a description of Etna, which is 
scoompenied by some just philosophi- 
cal remarks; but our limits prevent us 
from entering into details, particularly 
as so many intelligent tourists have 
preceded him. However, we cannot 
conclude our review without extract- 
ing some portion of his account of the 
celebrated volcano of Stromboli, on 
the North of the Lipari islands. The 
mountain whence the fire issues is up- 
wards of 2000 feet high, and about nine 
miles in circumference. 


*¢From San Bartolo the coast is formed 
of rugged lava to Point Sciarazza, off which 
there is a rock nearly even with the water’s 
edge, about a quarter of a mile out, with 
forty fathoms, deepening to seventy, close 
to it. And between this point and that of 
Zarrossa, there is a cove, which being im- 
mediately below the crater, it is natural to 
imagine would, from the continual action 
of the volcano, and the incessant discharge 
of matter for so many ages, be very shoal, 
or, at least, even allowing the stones to tri- 
turate, that a bank of sediment would have 
been deposited; the contrary, however, is 
the case, for I found gradual soundings of 
from four to twenty fathoms, all round the 
coasts, even to the two points of Sciarazza 
Cove; but immediately under the cone, as 
nearly as I could approach, and even within 
the range of the ejected matter, there were 
forty-seven fathoms, and at the distance of a 
few yards, from sixty-five to ninety : an in- 
— of the chart will point out this more 
clearly. The circumstance is curious, and 
has not a little puzzled the sages of Strom- 
boli, who, at length, after serious delibera- 
tion, have decided that a gulf, at the base of 
the island, continually absorbs the ejections, 
and replenishes the volcano. 

*« I was once going over, in my gun-boat, 
from Milazzo to Stromboli, when a furious 
South-east wind arose, and rendered it im- 
possible to anchor before San Bartolo, where, 
on approaching, I ohserved the spray of the 
surf carried even to the houses : the only re- 
fuge to save us from being blown over to 
the coast of Calabria, then occupied by Mu- 
rat, was to run almost under the crater, in 
a nook of Sciarazza Point, where, for two 
nights and a day, we rode in a state of par- 





tial security, as to winds and weather; but 
certainly not without considerable r, 
from the incessant showers of red-hot 
stones that were hurled aloft from the cra- 
ter with amazing rapidity, and most of 
which fell very near us, while some of them 
exploded in the air with a whizzing sound, 
like the a of bomb-shells after 
bursting. The explosions followed each 
other in quick succession (not more than 
from five to ten minutes elapsing between), 
with a report like distant artillery; the mo- 
ment of ejection was accompanied by brisk 
rattling detonations, and a full glare of fire, 
illuminating the storm at intervals, and pre- 
senting an awful but magnificent spectacle. 
At times, however, when the wind shifted a 
point or two, our admiration was checked, 
and we were obliged to run below, to avoid 
the thick cloud of minute sand and ashes 
that instantly covered the vessel, and filled 
her with a suffocating heat. Finding the 
gale continued so violent, that I was unable 
to row round to San Bartolo, I determined 
to crawl up a steep ravine, between our po- 
sition and the crater, as the only means that 
offered of communicating with the shore : 
this enterprise was one of the most difficult 
I ever undertook, and willingly would I have 
relinquished it when I had advanced half 
way up; but the looseness of the soil, con- 
sisting only of fragments of lava and cinders, 
which, by my efforts in ascending, were con- 
tinually rolling into the sea below me, ut- 
terly precluded a return, At length, weary, 
and almost exhausted, I gained the summit 
of the cliff, where I found the two hospita- 
ble priests of the island waiting to congratu- 
late me on the success of my rashness, and 
conduct me to such entertainment as the 
villages afforded.” 

‘*T determined, among the first objects, 
to visit the site of the old crater, which 
they told ine was visible on Mount Schic- 
ciola, the highest part of the volcano, and 
which must have been the one burning in 
Aristotle's time. The ascent, after passing 
the cultivated grounds, is most wearisome ; 
and, on approaching the part where the fires 
are now raging, it becomes dangerous iu 
high gales, being a vast ridge of louse cin- 
ders and volcanic ashes; nor could we, as 
the wind was to the South-east, approach 
near enough to look into the boiling cal- 
dron, lest we should be forced into it; for 
the wind was so strong, that we could 
scarcely stand. From this fearful cliff we 
pursued our journey upwards, by a rugged 
track that led between the two summits of 
Schicciola, where we saw the vestiges of an 
ignivomous cavity, stated to have been the 
antient crater; and not far from it we found 
a small spring of fresh water, that undoubt- 
edly supplies the constant fountain over San 
Vincenso. 

*« Having thus been disappointed of a view 
of the active crater, 1 determined on setting 
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out again with the first fine weather; and, 
accordingly, the following day being tolera- 
bly clear, although still aching from the fa- 
tigues of the climb up Monte Schicciola, I 
set forth, in the morning, accompanied b 
two sturdy islanders, all of us provided wi 
strong reeds as ogre penne About noon, 
having gained the high grounds, we entered 
a peasant’s house, and dined on the fare we 
had brought with us, to which our host 
added some currants and figs. In the ad- 
joining house lived one of those poor de- 
votees, called Monaca di casa, or house- 
nuns, to whose usual vow of chastity, was, 
in this instance, added that of always living 
alone. Though reputed a witch, she was 
sitting at her door spinning very indus- 
triously, and had a miserably squalid sub- 
dued appearance. 

“‘ After refreshing ourselves, and waiting 
for the meridian heat to subside, we started 
onwards in high spirits, and leaving the 
vineyards, we clambered up, by the help of 
the willows and brooms, to a considerable 
height; after which the ascent among the 
scorie became difficult, and the footing un- 
certain, The journey to the summit of Ve- 
suvius, or even to that of Aitna, I found a 
trifling exertion, compared with the violent 
exercise of climbing up Stromboli; and my 
efforts were the more fatiguing from being 
hurried, as my companions, young men of 
the island, well inured to the mountain by 
their agility and stre » were always a- 
head of me. At length we turned round a 
summit of the ridge, and, all at once, ob- 
tained a partial sight of the object of our 
wishes. The point we had arrived at was 
above the crater; we then continued to de- 
scend, and to advance, until it suddenly 
burst into a fuller view, with a most impos- 
ing and appalling effect. Here we took up 
our station to await’ the approach of night; 
and in this awful spot enjoyed one of the 
most magnificent spectacles that nature can 
display. 

«‘ The crater is about one-third of the 
way down the side of the mountain, and is 
continually burning, with frequent explo- 
sions, and a constant ejection of fiery mat- 
ter: it is of a circular form, and about a 
hundred and seventy yards in diameter, with 
a yellow efflorescence adhering to its sides, 
as to those of tna. When the smoke 
cleared away, we perceived an undulating 
ignited substance which, at short intervals, 
rose and fell in great agitation: and, when 
swollen to the utmost height, burst with a 
violent explosion, and a discharge of red- 
hot stones, in a semi-fluid state, accompa- 
nied with showers of ashes and sand, and a 
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stones in their ascent gradually diverged, 
like a grand pyrotechnical exhibition, and 
fell into the abyss again ; except on the side 
next the sea, where they rolled down in 
quick succession, after bounding from the 
declivity to a considerable distance in the 
water. A few fell near us, into which, 
while in their fluid state, we thrust small 
pieces of money, as memorials for friends. 

‘*T enjoyed this superb sight, until nearly 
ten o'clock j aud, as it was uncommonly 
dark, our situation was the more dreadful 
and grand, for every explosion shewed the 
abrupt precipice beneath and the foam of 
the furious waves breaking against the rocks, 
so far below us as to be unheard; while the 
detonations of the volcano shook the very 
ground we sat on. At length, the night 
getting excessively cold, I determined to de- 
scend, and accordingly was conducted down 
the other side of the ridge (a comparatively 
easy journey), by which we rapidly reached 
the vineyards, our feet sinking ao deep at 
each step; and in about an hour we entered 
the cottage of one of my guides, the hospit- 
able Saverio, 

“« The crater of this mountain is on the 
North-west side, and has burnt without in- 
termission from the earliest periods; this 
incessant fire is supposed to be supported by 
oxygen, pyrites, and sulphur, but there are 
no traces of the aid of bitumen. It appears 
to be not only the vent of all these islands, 
but to have a subterraneous communication 
also with Sicily and Italy; for previous to a 
severe earthquake taking place in those 
parts, Stromboli has been observed to be 
covered with dense clouds of smoke, and to 
emit, with increased activity, unusually ar- 
dent flames. It appears, moreover, from 
the concurrent relation of the jslanders, to 
be influenced by atmospheric changes, as 
storms, particularly those from the South- 
ward, are preceded by thick volumes of 
smoke, so that the native pilots are guided 
at night by its flame, and gain intimations 
of the weather in the day-time by its smoke. 

** Superstition, of course, is not idle with 
respect to this wonderful abyss, and even 
Pope Gregory I. ccriously believed it to be 
the abode of the damned! Here Theodoric, 
the great Ostrogoth, despite of his virtues, 
was plunged by the ministers of divine ven- 
geance on earth; while William the Bad, 
of Sicily, and poor Henry VIII. of England, 
have both been detected endeavouring to 
make their escape from this fiery caldron. 
An eminent contractor of biscuit for the 
supply of the British Navy is supposed, 
among English sailors, to be in durance 
there ; and by a remarkable trial at Doctors’ 





strong sulphureous smell. The are 
usually thrown up to the height of from 60 
or 70 to 300 feet ; but some, the descent 
of which I computed to occupy from nine to 
twelvé seconds, must have ascended above a 
thousand. In the moderate ejections, the 





€ » about seventy or eighty years 
ago, the —_ in his decision, seemed to 
acquiesce in the opinion of his being con- 
signed to its domains for ever. The cul- 
prit was a Mr. B ; I have forgotten 
the name, but I can never lose the remem- 

brance 
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brance of the effect that reading this trial 
from the Naval Chronicle had on a naval 
audience, while passing the Island.” 


At the end of the volume an Ap- 
pendix is introduced, containing hy- 
drographical remarks on the coasts and 
harbours, very systematically arranged. 
Some useful statistical tables of Sicily 
are also added. By this plan the con- 
tinuity of the talon in the body of 
the work is better preserved. 

In taking leave of Capt. Smyth's 
elegant publication, we cannot but 
return our acknowledgments for the 
high intellectual treat he has afford- 
ed us in its perusal. In conclusion, 
we ought to state that Capt. Smyth 
has now the command of his Majesty’s 
ship Adventure, engaged in a survey 
along the Northern coast. of Africa; 
and the introductory preface is dated 
from Tripoli. In due time the public 
will doubtless be gratified with many 
curious particulars respecting those hi- 
therto unexplored regions. 


oo 


29. A Tour through the Upper Provinces of 
Hindostan ; comprising a Period between 
the Years 1804 and 1814, with Remarks 
and authentic Axecdotes ; to which is an- 
nexed a Guide up the River Ganges, with 
a Map from the source to the mouth. By 
A.D. 8vo. pp. 289. 


LADY Mary Wortley Montague 
has convinced the world that women 
may possess an unrivalled felicity of de- 
seription#and may in short embellish 
narrative, as if it were a rich flower 
with a fine bloom, which the other 
sex cannot confer. Either they are 
philosophizing, or statesmanizing, or 
antiquarianizing, or ——-e or 
some other izing, which always shows 
the author to have a beard, sometimes 
to wear a wig; but there is a lively 
brilliancy of prattlement, a subtle tact 
and delicacy which often distinguishes 
the sentiment of women, and which 
the rude minds of men could not med- 
dle with, without spoiling or break- 
ing. Such is the fair authoress of this 
Tour, which is minute and full of in- 
terest; but as our extracts will be co- 
pious, we must be concise in our eulo- 
ries. 

The following short passage may 
convince hot-headed enthusiasts that 
the conversion of Hindostan is not 
merely a new arrangement of the pot- 
tery in a China cupboard ; but a novel 
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surgical operation of vast difficulty and 
hazard : 


“« Tt is a system of policy on the part of 
the English to protect, as far as is in their 
power, the religious ceremonies of both 
[Mussulmen and Hindoos], since it is 
chiefly owing to these means, that we keep 
our possessions in the country.” P.79. 


The immolation of widows is thus 
accounted for: 

“<Tradition relates that the practice of 
poisoning husbands was at one time so fre- 
quent, that the Brahmins established this 
mode of securing their own safety.” P. 89. 


The mode of living in India, by the 
Europeans, is novel and interesting : 

‘The occupations of servants in this 
country are so distinct, that it is necessary 
to have some of each religion in your esta- 
blishment, and even some of no caste at all; 
for neither Mussulman nor Hindoo will 
sweep the house. Kitchens are always at a 
distance from the dwelling-house or bunga- 
low, on account of the effluvia, This pre- 
vents the master or mistress from attending 
so much to the interior management of it, 
as they perhaps otherwise would do; a 
khansommah, therefore, or house-steward, 
is considered necessary, who takes complete 
charge of every thing in this department, 
even to the hiring a cook and helper. The 
khansommah is also answerable br all the 
plate, china, glass, and table-linen, and has 
authority over all the Mussulmen servants. 
The person who fills this situation is gene- 
rally a man of respectability, and of some 
property; he gets much higher wages than 
any of the others,—seldom less than thirty, 
sometimes fifty rupees a month. Two kis- 
mutdars are the usual proportion to each 
gentleman or lady, to wait on them at ta- 
ble, either at-home or abroad; and there is 
an established custom amongst them, not to 
wait on any other person, unless particularly 
ordered so todo. The dress of all Mussul- 
men is made alike, the colour and quality 
varying according to the taste or wealth of 
the wearer. White muslin with plain- 
coloured turbans and waist-bands is the 
usual dress of this description of people. 
They never allow their wives to take service, 
unless driven to it by necessity.” 


These gentlemen kismutdars being 
much too fine to clean knives or plates, 
that service devolves on a masauijie, 
who also carries a lantern, and fetches 
things from the Lazar. This is the 
most usefn] servant about the house; 
for not being of a high caste, he does 
many things which the others would 
refuse: he never makes his appearance 
within the bungalow, but when called 
for. The kismutdars stand behind 
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your chair, and hand you every thing 
but liquids, which being cooled in ice 
or saltpetre, nine months out of the 
twelve, is the business of the abdar or 
butler. The first appearance of the 
kismutdars is with the breakfast, a 
pretty substantial meal, consisting of 
fish, boiled rice, hot rolls, an omeleéée, 
chicken kooftas (made like force-meat, 
and fried in small cakes, very nice and 
dry), boiled eggs, cold ham or tongue, 
potted meats, orange marmalade, toast- 
ed bread, a small loaf or two, butter in 
silver vases (surrounded with ice to 
keep it cool), plenty of fruit, and in 
the centre of & table, either a silver 
bowl filled with milk, or a glass vase 
with flowers. The coffee apparatus is 
placed at one end of the table, served 
out by one of the kismuédars; the tea- 
things at the other by the khansomer. 
Urns are not made use of, on account 
of their heating the room; the — 
is taken outside to be filled; neither 
are tea-boards ever seen in India. Af- 
ter this, you see no more of the kis- 
mutdars until one or two o'clock, un- 
Jess they are called for, when the 

bring in a meal, called tiffin, whic 

may be explained by an early dinner, 
containing all the delicacies of the 
season. For this meal invitations are 
seldom sent, but every body is wel- 
comed to it, who happens to arrive at 
the time. About three o’clock the 
party separate, take each a book, and 
repose on couches until sun-set. From 
two o'clock until six is considered the 
hottest of the day, during which 
the natives uniformly sleep. At six 
it is customary to dress and take a ride 
(or attend parade, if in the army) until 
dark, and then return to dinner; after 
which few people take any thing more 
than a dish of tea or coffee. Suppers 
are not general in India. (pp. 95—97.) 

A gentleman’s establishment con- 
sists of numerous other servants, to the 
amount of twenty or thirty; and all 
live in tents on the premises, placed in 
some obscure corner, where they can- 
not be seen. 

The following incident is truly ridi- 
culous : 

«« While we were at Lucknow, a quan- 
tity of Worcestershire china arrived, that 
had been sent to the Nawaab from England. 
He was as impatient to open it as a child 
would be with a new plaything; and imme- 
diately gave orders for invitations to be sent 
tothe whole settlement for a breakfast, 2 la 
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Tables were ac- 


Sourchette, next morning 
4 of a h ; os | 


cordingly spread for up 
persons, including his ministers and offi- 
cers of state. Nothing could be more 
—— than the general appearance of 
this entertainment; bat our dismay may 
be more easily imagined than described, on 
discovering that the servants had mistaken 
certain utensils for milk bowls, and had ac- 
tually placed about twenty of them filled 
with that beverage, along the centre of the 
table. The consequence was, the English 
part of the company declined taking any ; 
upon which the Nawaab innocently remark- 
ed, ‘I thought that the English were fond 
of milk ;’ some of them had much difficulty 
to keep their countenances.” (pp. 107, 108.) 


In p. 122 we find that the Rajah of 
Burtpore, and two hundred of his best 
horsemen, all clad in chain armour, 
easily made their way through a pic- 
quet of the 8th Dragoons, and regi- 
ment of Rohillah horsemen, the sa- 
bres of the latter making no impres- 
sion. The transport of cavalry is so 
expensive, that this preservative effect 
of chain armour deserves considera- 
tion, with regard to dragoons serving 
abroad. 

To invite women to read heavy 
books, would be like asking them to 
drag a garden-roller, or trundle a 
loaded wheelbarrow; but we fear- 
lessly placed this interesting Tour be- 
fore some of our female acquaintance ; 
and they declared that they had found 
it as entertaining as a novel, and had 
skipped only the maps and letter-press 
guide. In truth, it is an uncommonly 
pleasing book. 

—@— 


30. Remarks on the North of Spain. By 
John Bramsen, Author of “ Travels in 
Egypt, Syria, &c.”’ 8vo. pp. 135. 
TO civilize a barbarous people by 

arts, sciences, moral and religious edu- 

cation, commerce, and police, is a grand 

litical good ; merely to ultra-religion- 
ize them a tremendous political evil ; 
for Providence permits temporal bless- 
ings to Reasen only. In Spain, says 

Mr. Bramsen (pp. 131, 134), there are 

few or no sat in the villages and 

small towns, that would have the ef- 
fect of releasing the minds of the na- 
tives from monkish tyranny, which at 
resent influences their principles, and 
eae their choice, with regard to 
political and indeed almost all other 
pursuits. Nor is any attention paid to 
trade. The peasantry simply — 
ike 
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like cattle, without any other signs 
of exertion, than such as the necessity 
of food requires. They have no idea 
of rising in the world; and where there 
is no interest there is no activity. Many 
other causes have contributed to the 
depression of Spain: but as we shall 
have occasion to revert to the subject 
at length in our review of the Life of 
General Riego, and this is a book of 
Travels, from which entertainment is 
to be derived, we shall now proceed to 
the work before us: 


“Tea that it is contrary to cus- 
tom for - yearn, to wait at per at the 
inns ; as during our dinner we were attended 

a female servant, who stood behind our 
chairs with a towel hanging over her shoul- 
der. I think it will not be unpleasant to 
some of my gastronomical readers to be 
made acquainted with a Spanish bill of 
fare, that they may know what to expect, 
should they visit that part of Spain. The 
first dish placed upon the table was an olla 
(pot au feu), composed of meat, ham, fowls, 

ig’s feet, sausages, bread, and a species of 
ada called caravansas; the second dish 
consisted of cabbages and sausages from 
Estremadura ; the third of boiled par- 
tridges and rice; the fourth of bacallao a la 
Biscayan or cod-fish, dressed after the Bis- 
cayan fashion: the whole of the dishes be- 
ing profusely seasoned with oil and garlick. 
seoeeedm the morning a le servant 
brought us breakfast, which consisted of 
chocolate and bread; neither butter nor 
milk could be obtained. Being requested by 
one of the travellers to bring a tea-pot, she 
brought a small shaving-bowl, filled with 
water scarcely warm, observing that it was 
the only utensil she had for beverage of that 
kind.” pp. 11, 12, 17. 


These remarks are of importance ; 
for we have known travellers to Spain 
and Portugal who have found it ne- 
cessary to have their men-servants in- 
structed in plain English cookery, be- 
cause they could not endure that of 
the country. 

A singular coincidence is the con- 
struction of bedsteads, similar to those 
of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes, as 
engraved by Strutt: 

‘* The bedsteads were of an extraordinary 
form; the head being very high and nar- 
row, gilt, and otherwise ornamented with 
crosses and flowers: some bedsteads in the 
other rooms had also a board at the foot, 
with similar ornaments.” P, 17. 

It appears, from p. 39, that so little 
encouragement is given to the arts, 
that even physicians are not able to 
obtain support,—that prints are un- 
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saleable ; and no new publications ap- 
pear but newspapers (pp. 40, 41); that 
the tradesmen neglect their persons, 
very seldom shaving, and having fre- 

uently a cigar in their mouths (p. 42) ; 
that the breath of the ladies smells of 
garlick (p. 45); that the gentlemen 
smoke cigars in bed (p. 48); that 
there is hardly a single manufactory in 
the — belonging to a native in 
a flourishing state (p. 50); that, from 
recent political events, the flocks have 
been neglected, and the wool deterio- 
rated (p. 52); that cleanliness is neg- 
lected, and rats and mice unmolested 
(p. 54); that the porters of the most 
respectable houses are cobblers, who 
work at their trades at their doors (p. 
61); that women are employed in 
loading and unloading ships; and that 
they, as well as the servants in houses, 
carry every thing on their heads, even 
lighted candles, without the least fear 
of their being extinguished (p. 62) ; 
that oxen are tied to carts by their 
horns (p. 87); that in the inns, gene- 
rally, no one can read or write but the 
landlords (p. 109); that the Constitu- 
tional soldiers, for their fare, generally 
took a leathern bag (barracho), and 
got it filled with red wine as sour as 
vinegar; not appearing to wish for 
nn bread an "dae with boiled 
soup, onions and garlick, forming the 
suibstance of their frugal repasts (p. 
111); that no memorial is ‘ erected 
on the spot where the battle of Vit- 
toria was fought in 1813” (p. 121); 
and that, in fact, there is no national 
feeling in the country; for, besides a 
vast variation of political opinion, and 
more often total apathy, Mr. Bramsen 
says, 


“‘From the preceding narrative I draw 
the conclusion, that the Constitutional 
cause finds but few partizans in the villages 
and small towns of the North of Spain; 
where ignorance and superstition hold di- 
vided empire over the minds and passions of 
the inhabitants. In fact, the peasants are 
of so listless a nature, that they are, gene- 
rally speaking, little better than passive ob- 
servers of the actions of either party. Some 
are so peaceably engaged in agricultural oc- 
cupations ; so little enlightened on the sub- 
ject of politics, and exkibit so little desire 
to interest themselves respecting it, that 
they are ignorant of the principles and views 
even of their nearest neighbours. Others, 
adverse to the pursuits of industry, connect 
themselves with the various parties of Gue- 
rillas, who hover about the villages and 
harass travellers by extorting from them 

involuntary 
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involuntary contributions, under the 
text of being badly paid by their chiefs.” 
pp- 129, 130. 


Here we must take our leave of Mr. 
Bramsen, whose remarks are often im- 
portant, always interesting. 


—_@— 

31. Memoirs of the Life of Don Rafael del 
Riego. By a Spanish Officer. 8vo. pp. 85. 
With a Portrait. 

THOUGH manufactories for mak- 
ing golden ages, and patents for quack 
inventions in aid of such laudable pro- 
jects, have been pompously advertised 
from age to age, yet philosophers who 
seem to think that as long as passion 
and self-interest exist, such schemes 
are only bubbles, know that Provi- 
dence rewards nothing but Reason. 
That they think the blessed gift of 
God to man, for the promotion of his 
temporal well-being; and that when- 
ever an irrational Ultraismm has become 
so popular as to prove a dangerous epi- 
demic, Providence produces a state of 
adversity, which compels the re-agency 
of Reason. When this nation was en- 
feebled by the Ultraism of converting 
men into walking breviaries, by Monk- 
ery, Danish pirates rendered the life of 
an Anglo-Saxon that of a labouring 
ass. Providence, however, in the 
measures of Alfred, re-instated Rea- 
son in its proper place, as prime minis- 
ter, and the only counsellor whose 
advice is worthy attention. Accord- 
ingly, a very seasonable alteration im- 
mediately took place. Similar in- 
stances in history are endless; because 
good sense follows the simple rule of 
adapting means to ends, and does 
not think that these means con- 
sist in the reforms of demagogues, 
but in education, commerce, litera- 
ture, legislation on equitable and wise 
grounds, improved agriculture, me- 
chanical inventions, rational piety, 
and many other things, from which 
alone the body of a nation is benefited. 
Of these Spain knows nothing. Fine 
as is the country, and celebrated as the 
soldiers were in the days of Charles V. 
Adam Smith shows that the industry 
and activity of the people were ruined 
by the annexation of the South Ame- 
rican colonics; and of this emaciated 
body, the leeches of priestcraft are now 
draining the vital blood. In the revo- 
lutionary war, a strong spirit of resist- 
ance was excited by the apprehension 
of French occupancy, and its conco- 





mitant miseries ; but it is known that 
when war has been carried into a 
eee the evil is so sensibly felt, 
that the natives will sooner endure 
despotism, than invite a renewal of 
such sufferings. To this cause we 
ascribe the apathy of the people at 
large, during the recent civil war of 
parties ; and the inability of the chief- 
tains to muster and train a sufficient 
force for protection of the country. 
Divide et impera; two dogs were con- 
tending for a bone; the third dog (the 
French) came and carried off the 
prize. ‘That there should have been 
an internal revolution to occasion this 
contest, was natural; for Frederick 
the Great, conversing with his War 
Minister, asked him which country in 
Europe he thought the most difficult 
to ruin. The Monarch, perceiving 
the Minister to be rather embarrass- 
ed, answered for him: ‘‘It is Spain; 
as its own Government has for many 
years endeavoured to ruin it, but all in 
vain.” (Bramsen’s Remarks, p. 52.) 
This opinion was given before the 
birth of Buonaparte, aud the effort 
which Frederick deemed vain, was at 
last accomplished. But political in- 
novations cannot be successfully made 
unless the minds of the people are so 
previously prepared, as to produce 
unanimity of feeling and action. Un- 
fortunately the late Cortesian Consti- 
tution did not sufficiently consult con- 
flicting interests and national habits. 
The Sovereign was insulted ; the pre- 
judices of the nobility were disregard- 
ed; the childishness and absurdity of 
the existing religion were not exposed ; 
and the minds of the peasantry were 
not stimulated by hope; in short, the 
materials for erecting and sustaining 
this constitutional fabric were so bad, 
that the building could not ibly 
stand. The interference of England 
was impracticable ; because it would 
have to oppose the united powers of 
France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 

Spain has therefore succumbed ; and 
the vain attempt to convert mere party 
feeling into universal patriotism, has 
occasioned Mina el Romano, Mina the 
Roman, as he was called, to emi- 
grate, and Riego el héroe de las Cabe- 
zas [the hero of Las Cabezas, the 
village where he began the revolu- 
tion] to perish on the gibbet. Mr, 
Bramsen shows that all this was to be 
expected; for he says, 


“I never saw a country where political 
opinions 
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opinions are so much at variance as they 
are here. Many of the natives have no opi- 
nion at all, and live absolutely passive, ex- 
cept that they generally manage to coincide 
with the party which predominates. The 
Clergy and Monks, however, possess an im- 
mediate and powerful influence over the 
lower orders of people.” pp: 63, 64. 

But there is another light in which 
the work before us places the late re- 
volution and civil war. It ascribes 
both to the foolish and vindictive 
principles of the Monarch, who perse- 
cuted Mina, Lacy, Porlier, Ballas- 
teros, the Empecinado, and other con- 
stitutional Generals (see p. 19); and 
thus excited an irritation which soon 
assumed an active character. 

Our limits are far too scanty for us 
to give a narrative of the events which 
form this well-digested piece of Bio- 
graphy. These events consist of 
marches, counter-marches, retreats, 
and other Gazette-matters, obstruct- 
ed by treason, waat of money, and 
insurmountable evils. Prmnee th to 
this work, Riego had the real soul of 
a hero, and as he does not appear to 
have been selfish, his unhappy fate 
may justly be lamented. That he at- 
tempted great ends without adequate 
means, is evident; and he perished 
like an Admiral who is determined to 
go down with his sinking ship. But 
the philosopher, the statesman, the 
philanthropist, the merchant, the Pro- 
testant clergyman, and the man of bu- 
siness, are the characters which should 
have previously acted in Spain. The 
nation required regeneration. Its pla- 
netary system has consisted only of co- 
mets. It has no Sun to animate and 
rezulate its seasons. Nevertheless 
Riego was a Leonidas, and of a mean 
soul and habits must be that man who 
does. not know that such high-minded- 
ness and integrity form the sole distinc- 
tion between a patriotic soldiery, and 
a mercenary banditti. 


—-@-— 
32, Surtees’ History of Durham. Vol. III. 
(Concluded from p. 52.) 


IN p. 360, Mr. Surtees gives us Mr. 
Telford’s opinion concerning canals 
and railways, which we cheerfully 
copy, for the purpose of diffusing the 
information. 

According to Mr. Telford, ‘« where 
the weight of the articles of produce 
is great in proportion to the bulk, and 
where they are mostly to be conveyed 


from a higher to a lower level, an iron 
railway is preferable to canal naviga- 
tion.” 

Mr. Telford is well known to be 
high in the confidence of Govern- 
ment; and to be the architect of the 
famous suspension bridge over the 
Menai. 

A dinner always accompanies meet- 
ings on public occasions ; feasting was 
formerly attached in like manner to 
chantries, anniversaries, &c.; and, as 
it appears in part of the curious items 
in the parish books of Darlington, 
clergymen officiated for a donation of 
wine. It appears, too, that both mi- 
nisters and parishioners were saddled 
with charitable aids to itinerants of 
various kinds; that noblemen granted 
passes in the manner of briefs; and 
that it was deemed right and proper 
for even churchwardens and overscers 
to patronize knowledge. Accordingly 
we have, p. 365 : 


*¢1630. To Mr, Goodwine, a distressed 
scholer, iis. vid. 

1631. Given to a poor scholler, xiid.— 
Given to Mary Rigby of Hauret West in 
Pembrokeshire, in Wales, who had the Earle 
of Pembroke’s passe....To an Irish gentle- 
man that had fouer children, and had Earl 
Marshall’s passe, xiid. 

*€1635. To a souldier which came to 
the church on a Sunday, vid. 

©1639. For Mr. Thompson that preach- 
ed the forenoone and afternoone, for a quart 
of sack, xiiiid. 

*€1650. For six quartes of sacke to the 
ministre that preached, when we had not a 
ministere, 9s. 


[It is to be observed that this was in 
the puritanical era. ] 


‘* 1653. Fora primer for a poore boy, 4d, 

©1666. For one quarte of sacke, be- 
stowed on Mr. Jellet, when he preached, 
2s, 4d. 

“©1684. To the parson’s order, given to 
a man both deaf and dumb, being sent from 
minister to minister to London, 6d.—To 
Mr. Bell, with a letter from London with 
the names of the Royal Family, 6d. 


[This is a curious item ; for it shows 
that the mercuries, diurnals, and in- 
telligencers of the day, were not deem- 
ed sufficient for satisfactorily advertis- 
ing public events. ] 

_ 1688. To the ringers on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, for the young Prince, in money, 
ale, and coals, 7s, 4d. 

[This must have been for the birth 


of the Pretender, of warming-pan cele- 
brity.] 


** 1691. 
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«©1691. Fora pint of brandy, when Mr. 
George Bell preached here, 1s. 4d.—When 
the Dean of Durham preached here, spent 
in a treat with him, 3s. 6d.—For a stranger 
that preacht, a dozen of ale, 1s.” 


Thus it plainly appears that church- 
wardens had a feast jointly with the 
Minister at the parish expence, at least 
whenever a stranger preached. 


The following account of Hell-ket- 
éles is taken from Hutchinson's Dur- 
ham (vol. ILI. p. 191), where is a plan 
of these pools, taken by Capt. Grose in 
1774: 


«¢ Within the farm of Oxenfield are the 
well-known pools called Hell-ketiles. These 
pools are four in number, three of them are 
near each other in the second field from the 
road, betwixt the second and third mile- 
stone; the fourth and smallest pool is in the 
field next the turnpike. The diameter of 
the three larger pools is about thirty-eight 
yards each, and their respective depths 19} 
feet, 17 feet, and 14 feet; the diameter of 
the fourth and separate pool is 28 feet, and 
its depth only 54 feet. All these pools are 
nearly round ; the water stands to the brim, 
is quite cold, and impregnated with sulphur, 
curdling with milk, and refusing to mix with 
soap. Though near the level of the Tees, 
their waters are never affected by any flood 
or other variation of the river; and notwith- 
standing the story of Dr. Bellazes and his 
duck, there seems no reason to suspect any 
communication with the Tees. Various have 
been the conjectures as to the formation of 
these singular pools. Coal-works wrought 
out and drowned, lime-pits, alum or marle 


‘pits, have been all brought forward; but 


the circumference of these pools seems too 
large for old coal-works, besides that no 
coal is ever known to have been wrought in 
this neighbourhood ; and if indeed these pits 
be the work of the human hand, the idea of 
old marle-pits seems nearer the truth. 

*‘ Though the pools are near the level of 
the river, they are never influenced thereby 
in great floods, which would otherwise show 
a sudden rising, falling, agitation, or boiling 
up, if the water of the river was forced thi- 
ther, up any level, or by virtue of siphonical 
operations and exhausted air in some subter- 
raneous tube: the depth of the largest is 
only 19 feet and a half, the next 17 feet, 
the next 14, and the least 5 feet and a half. 
Most of our lime-works, marle-pits, and 
alum-pits are wrought much deeper than 
six yards ; water standing in hollows, from 
whence marle has been gotten, will taste 
pungent on the tongue, curdle milk and 
soap: we know of no alum being wrought 
here, though it abounds in Cleveland, not 
many miles distant; but the use of marle 
was very early, and it is probable these were 





marle-pits; they resemble the workings in 
other counties, where marling is still prac- 
tised. Marle was known to the Romans, 
and by them exported hence to -foreign 
countries; we have statues mentioned by 
our Antiquaries, dedicated to Nehallennia, 
or the new Moon, particularly some in- 
scribed by Negociator Crelarius Britanni- 
cianus, a dealer in marle, chalk, or fuller’s 
earth, to the British territories : and these 
being called Nehallennia’s Kettles, or of Nie- 
hel, in the old German tongue, from the 
trader’s dedication, might be corrupted to 
or called Hell Kettles ¥.”—P. 368. 


From p. 369, we find that lands 
held by rents only were called Exche- 
quer lands. 

In the next we have a tene- 
ment called Castle Hill, but it has no 
trace of foundations or entrenchments ; 
but there is a Battle-field not far off. 
May it not therefore be presumed, 
that in remote ages natives considered 
certain spots, whether artificially for- 
tified or not, as proper substitutes for 
castles, and in danger used them as 
such ; a parochial fortress, with a cover- 
ed way to it, being a known accom- 
paniment of British villages ? 

Under the account of Darlington, 
the late celebrated collector George 
Allan, of the Grange, is of course 
duly noticed : 


** Here were deposited the collections of 
the laborious Randal, including many of the 
papers of Gyll and Hunter. To these Mr. 
Allan added a vast mass of charters, tran- 
scripts of Visitations, and legal and genca- 
logical collections, on which Hutchinson’s 
History of Durham was in a great measure 
founded. Mr. Allan had an early and de- 
cided taste for topography, and the strong 
bias of his mind was towards amassing ma- 
terials for the illustration of the history of 
his native County; but his ardour as a col- 
lector was by no means confined to provin- 
cial antiquities. At the splendid price of 
700/. he became the purchaser of Mr. Tun- 
stall of Wyclyffe’s collection of British 
Birds, which are still in a most respectable 
state of preservation. The birds, including 
some foreign specimens, were the basis of 
the collection; but the Museum also in- 
cluded a large miscellaneous collection of 
English and Roman antiquities, querns, al- 
tars, crosiers, seals, coins, and Roman pot- 
tery, with a considerable arrangement of 
fossils, reptiles, insects, and Chinese and 
Indian curiosities. To many of these de- 





* «I¢ is much more probable, however, 
that the name eame in the usual way from 
the dark, deep aspect of the pools, and the 
sulphureous taste of their waters.” 
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partments Mr. Allan made considerable ad- 
ditions. Paintings were not forgotten : these 
filled every pannel, gradually insinuated 
themselves along the passages, and cloathed 
the walls ‘of the great staircase. Of the 
portraits some of the most remarkable are, 
Anna Boleyn, by Holbein ; Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, by Sir P. Lely; Lady Castlemaine, by 
Lely ; William Earl of Pembroke and his 
Lady, by Jansen; Margaret, sister to Hen. 
VIL bs young, by Maubeuge; and a 
gallant portrait of Lord Fairfax, the Parlia- 
ment-General, by Lely; a Lion Hunt, by 
old Wyke ; a Landscape, by Teniers; and 
the Head of a Corpse, horribly expressive, 
by Caracci. The collection included seve- 
ral admirable crayon-drawings by Francis 
Place,—Philip Wolrych, esq. a fine head of 
Charles II. and William Penn and his wife. 

«‘ The Library at Grange was rich in Eng- 
lish Topography, and included several illus- 
trated copies. The Law Library was also 
extensive. The productions of the private 
press at Grange have been always highly 
valued by collectors *.” 


A list of Mr. Allan’s productions 
is then given. 


«Mr. Allan executed several publications 
for Mr. Pennant from the Grange Press.” 
«<A much more detailed memoir of Mr. 
Allan, and of his Antiquarian pursuits and 
srivate habits, may be found in Nichols’s t 
Cee Anecdotes, vol. IX. pp. 351— 
368, communicated by his son George 
Allan, esqt. I will only add, that in 1763 
Mr. Allan had serious thoughts of publish- 
ing an elaborate Copper-plate Peerage, and 
actually circulated his proposals; but after 
engraving at least four large plates, he de- 
clined prosecuting the undertaking, partly 
deserved by the hazard and expence, and 
ly declining competition with two simi- 
works published about the same time by 
Jacob and by Edmondson. In 1764 Mr. 
Allan had an offer of the place of Rich- 
mond Herald, a situation which, though in 
earlier life it might have been very accept- 
able, was then refused as incompatible with 
Mr. Allan’s established professional con- 
nexions and future prospects in his native 





* Two sets of Tracts from the Grange 
Press (each containing 1) articles) were 
sold at Sotheby’s in March 1822. The 
first produced 19/.; the second 16. 16s. ; 
oom imperfect sets fetched from 41. to 7/. 
each.” 

t+ ‘« Mr. Allan was a frequent correspon- 
dent of this veteran in the field of Topo- 
graphy.” . 

t ** And in the same place anecdotes of 
John Cade, Robert Harrison, and other 
Durham worthies, not forgetting Toby Hey- 
rick, freely and lightly sketched by the same 
gentlemanly pen.” 


Revizw.—Surtees’ 
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county. In 1790 Mr. Allan retired entirely 
from the pursuit of the law (on his father’s 
death), and chiefly devoted the leisure of his 
remaining years to the amusing labours of 
his private press, and to the forwarding of 
his bvonrite scheme of a County History of 
Durham. Mr. Allan died (after a second 
paralytic attack) May 18, 1800. There is 
an excellent likeness of Mr. Allan, seated in 
council with his colleague Hutchinson, pre~ 
fixed to the 9th volume of Literary Anec- 
dotes. 

*¢ Mr. James Allan, father § to the sub- 
ject of the above short memoir, was also a 
considerable collector of legal papers and 
other local materials respecting Sitienee 
and its neighbourhood. These MSS. are 
now in the possession of John Allan, of 
Blackwell, esq.” 


In an inventory of the effects of 
John Vasey of Conscliff, gent. who 
died in 1642, are (p. 381), ‘‘one bu- 
gle horn, 10s.; his armour, 7/. 10s. ; 
12 London drinking glasses, 7s.;” a 
price dearer than now. From the 
same inventory it appears that a 
** painted chamter,” as it was called, 
was deemed far inferior to one with 
hangings, for the furniture in the for- 
mer is valued only at 3/. while that in 
the Grene Chamber was worth 12/. 

In a curious charter of the date of 
1341, we find ships freighted with 
hay, reeds, and fodder; meat carried to 
parts beyond the seas; and salt cod, 
dried fish from the North seas, salt 
herrings, and gadd’ assir [which Mr. 
Surtees thinks rowell goads for oxen, 
still used in Italy], articles of importa- 
tion. P. 388. 

It is well-known that one Celtic 
method of baking and roasting was by 
heating stones. Odd as it may seem, 
if the following account be correct, 
something of the same practice may 
be conjectured to have been usual in 
barrow interments, by which means 
the flesh of the corpse was destroyed, 
and the bones preserved. An assimi- 
lation to this antient practice will be 
mentioned below. Possibly the inten- 
tion was to preserve the arms or other 
things interred with the deceased ; but 
we by no means think with Mr. Sur- 
tees, that the wra of this family sepul- 
chre is Anglo-Saxon. The accoant is 
as follows : 


‘¢ Some sepulchral remains of a very early 
age were discovered in Stob-cross Field, on 





§ For James the brother of George Al- 
lan, we should read the father, This was 
an error of the press.—Epit. 


the 
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the estate of Thrislington, in July 1822. A 
labourer, who was employed in winnowing 
limestone for a sow-kiln, turned up with his 
pick-axe some broad limestone flags, scarce- 
ly eighteen inches below the surface, and 
discovered lying beneath them a perfect hu- 
man skeleton. On the right side, near the 
hip bone, lay the iron head apparently of a 
lance or javelin. This first discovery was 
on the highest ground of the field. Ano- 
ther skeleton was found about twenty yards 
to the North-west, with a smaller lance 
head, also of iron, but no remains of a 
shield. Eight or nine other sepulchres, 
containing remains more or less perfect, 
have been since opened at very various dis- 
tances, but all apparently gathered round 
the crown of the field, where pe lay 
the chieftain of the race; in none of these 
was found any implement either of war or 
peace. The mode of sepulture was uniform 
and very simple, The soil and marle of soft 
limestone had been cleared away to the depth 
of about two feet from the present surface, 
and the skeleton lay on the level marle; on 
each side a row of large round or coble 
stones was arranged, and on these were 
supported broad flags of limestone, which 
covered the deposit. The distance and re- 
gularity of the graves seems to forbid the 
supposition of their tenants having fallen in 
battle; and in one of them were certainly 
the remains either of a female, or a very 
young person ; but the reliyues, before they 
could be inspected by any person possessed 
of anatomical skill, were much disturbed by 
the curiosity of the country-people, and 
they were so brittle that they snapped with 
the slightest touch. In one of the depo- 
sits, the bones of a horse and also of some 
smaller animal, perhaps a dog, were found 
mingled with human remains. None of 
the bones appear to have suffered from the 
action of fire; and in many places the black 
fine mould was visible, which results from 
the decomposition of the human body; but 
in the stratum of earth above the covers of 
limestone, evident marks of fire, calcined 
stone, and minute particles of limestone 
were observed. As the few instruments 
found were not of brass, but of iron, the 
very earliest date perhaps cannot be assign- 
ed to these remains; but the mode of se- 
pulture very much resembles the British 
burials discovered at Chatteris in the Isle of 
Ely. The graves were not dug East and 
West, but in various directions, and there 
is perhaps no great improbability in consi- 
dering this as the family burial place of some 
early Saxon owner of the soil, before the 
conversion of his tribe to Christianity.” 
P. 397. 


No shape of the spears is described. 

The form of the British lance-heads 
is different from that of the Anglo- 
Saxon (see Meyrick’s Armour, pl. vil.): 





and as to the other matter, Sir R. C. 
Hoare (Ancient Wilts, i. 119) men- 
tions a barrow, where a floor was dis- 
covered, on which had been made an 
intense fire, but the bones of the Bri- 
ton were found below. 

The embellishments in this volume 
are twenty in number, chiefly from 
the pencil and burin of that excellent 
artist Mr. Edward Blore, F. S. A.; 
amongst these, Darlington and Brance- 

ath Churches, Barnard Castle, Lum- 
ey Castle, two internal views of the 
Cathedral, and an external view of the 
West end of the Cathedral, are parti- 
cularly deserving of commendation. 
A beautiful plate of Auckland Castle, 
pee to the work by the venerable 

p. of Durham, and a view of Sun- 
derland Harbour, should not be passed 
over without due praise. 

Here we must take our leave of Mr. 
Surtees. A County Historian is the 
founder of a handsome mausoleum, a 
monumentum @re perennius, for all his 
neighbours. In matters of memory he 
is a public benefactor ; and the service, 
derived from the conservative record 
which he registers, may under circum- 
stances be incalcuable. To such ele- 
vated pretensions Mr. Surtees is justly 
entitled; and we sincerely hope that, 
in the gratification of his feelings, he 
will find, what ought to be the reward 
of his literary exertions, respect and 
friendship for having well executed 
difficult and useful things. 


—@— 

33. Report the Society for promoti 
Christian ) Maran 2%. 8vo0. 4 
191. 

THE Report of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Kuowledge is a good 
meteorological calendar of the state of 
the weather in the Church of Eng- 
land ; and where there are no circnla- 
tion of its tracts, there it may be pre- 
sumed, either that its members are 
— partners, or that sectarianism 
predominates. The Report itself (p. 
89) says, ‘* That there is nothing in 
the transactions of the last year which 
exceeds the bounds of reasonable ex- 
pectation ;”’ and therefore we shall take 
new ground, upon the presumption 
stated above, by mentioning the Dean- 
eries in the several dioceses, where 
none Of the Society’s publications ap- 

ar to have been disseminated. This 
ist we shall give from the Appendix, 

No. 1, entitled “* Statement of the Is- 

sue 
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sue of Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. or the 
Number of Children supplied with 
Books wholly or in part by the So- 
ciety,” as collected from accounts re- 
ceived since the Society’s last Report. 

Cantersury— Canterbury, har- 
ing, Dover.—Yorx, Hartshill, Ret- 
ford, Pontefract.—Lonpon, Chafford, 
Ongar, Hedingham (part of).—Dur- 
HAM, Newcastle-upon-Tyne (no, re- 
port).—W INCHESTER, Stoke, Guern- 
sey, Jersey.—St. Asapu, Bromfield, 
Kevillock, Marchia, Penallyn, Tegen- 
gle-—BanGor, Dyndd, Menai, Ar- 
von, Airlechwedd, Llynn, Ardydwy, 
Ainsey, Dufirynclwyd. — Batu and 
WELLs, not a single blank !—Bris- 
TOL, ditto! —Car ise, Carlisle.— 
Cuerster, Frodsham, Kendal, Mac- 
clesfield, Warrington (part of).—Cut- 
cuesTeR, Midhurst, Storrington, Pe- 
vensey.—St. Davip's, all blank !— 
Exy, not a single blank.—Exeter, 
Barnstaple, S. Molton, Tiverton (the 
latter a Committee formed), Kerier, 
Went, Aylesbeare, Honiton, Hols- 
worthy, Plimpton, Tavistock, and 
Tamerton.—GLoucester, Forest.— 
Hererorp, Hereford.— Licurigevp, 
Newport, Stafford. —Lincoxtn, Yar- 
burgh, Sleaford (Committee formed), 
Wendover.— LLanparr, ,no blank.— 
Norwicu, Waxham, Ipswich, Loose 
(no relurn received).—Oxrorp, Hen- 
ley.—PetTersorouGn, Northampton. 
— Rocuester, Dartford. — Sauis- 
pury, Newbury, Reading, Malimes- 
bury, Pottern. — WorceEsTER, no 
blank.—Sopor and Man, all Llank. 

From this statement, if it be com- 
pared with the returns of the Bible 
Societies in the quarters named, the 
population, &c. an important docu- 
ment, in our opinion, might be form- 
ed, exhibiting curious and interesting 
conclusions ; but we have merely given 
itas a hint, in regard to particular spots, 
to which the Episcopal Bench may in- 
vite the attention of their Clergy, in 
behalf of this very eminent Society, 
and the interests of the Established 
Church. 

Our readers will smile at the intro- 
duction of the following, ‘‘among the 
books and tracts for the counteraction 
of infidel and blasphemous publica- 
tions ;”” v1z. ** Cobbet’s Reflections on 
Religion,” (see p. 186.) We know 
nothing of the book; but a work of 
Cobbet’s among this Society's Circu- 
lars reminds us of Voltaire’s story of 
the man who had only one toe in Hea- 


ven ; and if Cobbet has already got his 
toe there, we are inclined too much to 
value his strong sense, however per- 
verted, not to wish that he may by one 
of his wonderful transformations iatro- 
duce his whole body, in the end, by 
advocating the good old cause of Ra- 
tional Piety; for that alone supports 
the real glory of God and the good of 
man. ‘The effects of all other modes 
may be seen in Spain, Portugal, 
and South America; where Religion 
is only made a sanction of nonsense, 
fraud, superstition, and imposture ; 
where the mind and character are 
thrown back into the barbarous ages, 
and the well-being of the people se- 
riously impeded. 


—=—— 

34. An Address on the State of Slavery in 
the West India Islands, from the Com- 
mittee of the Leicester Auxiliary Anti- 
Slavery Society. 8vo. pp. 28. Hamilton, 
and Combe, Leicester, 

BY those who concur in opinion 
with the Anti-Slavery Society, this 
Address will be read with interest and 
pleasure. It is believed to be the pro- 
duction of the Rev. Robert Hall, a 
Baptist Minister of Leicester, a gentle- 
man not unknown to the world as an 
author. It is a powerful appeal to the 
head and to the Sow of the reader, in 
behalf of the oppressed African. Our 
limits will not admit of doing more 
than laying before our readers the fol- 
lowing extract, in which the author 
strikingly illustrates the great supe- 
riority of free labour over that of slaves : 


*¢ The superiority of free labour, in point 
of emolument, to the labour of slaves, hav- 
ing been demonstrated by such an ample 
induction of facts that it may be safely class- 
ed with the most established maxims of 
political economy, the practice of gradual 
emancipation would be of essential benefit 
to the pong and greatly augment the 
value of our West India possessions. In- 
deed there cannot be a more cogent proof 
of the folly of pertinaciously adhering to 
the present system, than the acknowledged 
inability to sustain a ———e with the 
growers of sugar in the, Indies, In 
order to raise the price of East India pro- 
duce, so as to enable the planter in the 
West to keep the market, an extra duty is 
im toa amount, and the le 
of Frepland see talaged to pay woecnts' ot 
two millions a year more for that article, 
than would be necessary if a fair competition 
were allowed; in other words, the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain are assessed to the 
amount of more than two millions annually, 
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for no other purpose than to maintain the 
slave system in the West Indies; and, in 
opposition to the dictates of humanity, the 
precepts of religion, and the principles of 
political economy and impartial justice, we 
contribute more to tuate our own dis- 
» than it would be deemed prudent to 
sare in the purchase of the greatest bless- 
ing. All our plans of domestic improve- 
ment, joined to all the efforts which we 
make for the diffusion of religion and virtue 
in foreign nations, our Schools, our Bible 
Societies, and our Missions, justly consider- 
ed as the peculiar glory of the age, cost us 
a mere scantling, compared to what is an- 
ually devoted to that very pious and bene- 
volent object, the perpetuation of slavery in 
the — ;—we throw mites into the 
treasury of the sanctuary, and ingots on 
the lear of Moloch. ni 
“« And why, it is natural to ask, why is it 
to load the importation of sugar 
from the East Indies with such duties, 
in order to enable the growers of the same 
article in an opposite quarter of the globe, 
at not one-third the distance, to sustain a 


competition? Purely because the East In- 
dia sugar is produced by the labour of free- 
men, the West India by the labour of slaves. 


The industry of the former is animated by 
hope, that of the latter, depressed by de- 
spair ;—one is sustained by the energies of 
nature, the other extorted by the mechani- 
eal operation of the lash ;—the former la- 
bour for themselves, the latter for their 
master ;—and such is the distinction he- 
tween these two species of industry, that it 
more than annihi the local difference 
between three or four, and twelve thousand 
miles. Surely the good sense of the nation 
will at last awake to a perception of this 
flagrant enormity, and express its impatience 
at the ignominy and injustice of such an as- 
sessment, in that firm and constitutional 
tone which the Legislature will not despise.” 


—— 


35. Account of the Murder of the late Mr. 
William Weare, of Lyon’s Inn, London, 
tneluding the Circumstances which» first 
led to the Discovery of the Murder, and 
the Detection of the Murderers, the Depo- 
sitions taken before the Magistrates, the 
‘Coroner’s Inquest, the Trials of the Pri- 
soners, and the Execution of John Thur- 
tell, at Hertford, on Friday the 9th of 
January, 1824. Embellished with Views 
of Gill’s-hill Cottage, the Pond in the Gar- 
den where the Body was concealed, of Hill- 
Slough near Elstree, where it was finally 

ited ; and Portraits of the Prisoners, 
John Thurtell, Jos. Hunt, and Wm. Pro- 
bert. Drawn ly Mr. George Lewis ; 
with their Autographs. Illustrated with 
a Ground-plan of Gill’s-hill Cottage and 
Garden, and a Map of the surrounding 
Gent. Mac. February, 1824, 
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. By George Henry Jones, Clerk 
pape ay “be te tes.” Nicho and Son. 
THE Murder of Weare, from the 

firmness of character displayed by the 
wretched Thurtell, will long Jive in 
the memory of the publick. It is 
highly desirable, therefore, that we 
should have a full and authentic Ac- 
count of all the circumstances con- 
nected with that horrid deed. The vo- 
lume before us, we can assure our 
readers, from the evident fairness of 
detail, and the authentic sources from 
which its materials were collected, is 
calculated not only to interest the pub- 
lick at the present moment, but will 
no doubt become a library book of re- 
ference for future ages. 

The volume begins by minutely de- 
tailing, day by day, all the evidence as 
taken before the Magistrates in Hert- 
fordshire (where the Compiler acted as 
Clerk); at the Coroner’s Inquest ; and 
at the Public Office, Bow-street. It 
then gives a very full Report of Mr. 
Justice Park’s Charge to the Grand 
Jury ; the Argument at the Postpone- 
ment of the Trial ; the Trial itself; in- 
cluding the able and unprecedented 
Defence of Thurteil ; and the Judge’s 
Charge to the Jury. 

And here we cannot resist paying a 
just compliment to the ability, impar- 
tiality, and patience, with which the 
learned and excellent Sir J. A. Park 
conducted himself during the whole 
of his arduous duty. We believe never 
was there a trial which terminated 
more to the satisfaction of the publick. 
Even the guilty murderer himself will- 
ingly paid due deference to the virtue 
and impartiality of his Judge. If, there- 
fore, Mr. Justice Park was assailed 
with abuse by one portion of the Press, 
he may rest assured he carried with 
him the thanks of the great majority, 
and the most reapeutahie part, of the 
community. 

The volume then details what took 
place in the Gaol, between Thurtell 
and his attendants, from the time of 
his condemnation to his execution. 
This part has been revised by the 
Chaplain of the Gaol, the Rev. Mr. 
Franklin ; and verified by the Gaoler, 
Mr. Willson. 

It also gives, what we do not recol- 
lect seeing elsewhere printed, “* A short 
History of John Thurtell,” printed ver- 
batim et literatim from the hand-writ- 
ing of Joseph Hunt; by the spelling 


and 
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and style of which it is evident that 
Hunt is a low-bred, ignorant man. 
This declaration implicates Probert 
even more strongly than appeared on 
the Trial. Both Probert and Hunt 
live, it is true; but life so loaded with 
guilt must be, we should apprehend, 
only a prolongation of misery. 

he volume closes with a Corre- 
spondence between the High Sheriff, 
Robert Sutton, esq. and Thurtell’s fa- 
ther. We cannot but regret that this 
was published, as it is calculated to 
lessen the detestation in which a cold- 
blooded murderer should be held. 
That Thurtell was an able man, is 
evident from his Defence; but that 
ought not to save him from the 
odium which must ever attach to his 
memory. His end appeared to us to 
have been rather that of an actor per- 
forming a part, than that of a hum- 
ble and sincere penitent. We are of 
opinion, too, that the Chaplain should 
have urged him to a full confession ; 
and not have left it to the Gaoler, 
Mr. Willson.—Thurtell’s dying words 
were, 

**T am quite satisfied (thus confess- 
ing his guilt)—I forgive every com ll 
I die in peace with all mankind— 
that is all I wish to go forth to the 
world—I beg you will not ask me 
any more questions upon this subject.” 

et, in conversation with Hunt, we 
have been assured he regretted to the 
Jast that Hunt had split; observing, 
that if Hunt had displayed the firm- 
ness of nerve that he had, all would 
have been right. 


26. Memoirs of the Family of Grace. By 
Sheffield Grace, Esq. F.S.A. 8vo. pp. 
104. 

AN elegant Historian has remarked 
that ‘‘ of those who are proud of their 
ancestors, the far greater part must be 
content with local or domestic re- 
nown; and few there are who dare 
trust the memorials of their family to 
the public annals of their country *.” 
As the truth of this observation is 
unquestionable, we always rejoice, as 
in the instance before us, to find a gen- 
tleman, possessing every possible qua- 
lification for the task, devoting him- 
self to the compilation of the me- 
moirs of his ancestors. 

There are numerous ancient fami- 





* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
pan Empire, vol. XI. p. 315. 
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- whose ~—y if ae with 
the tact an taste displayed b 
Mr. Grace, doe contain at wd 
formation, not only of value to the 
Antiquary and Genealogist, but of ge- 
neral interest ; for many circumstances, 
of too minute a nature for the histo- 
rian, are nevertheless illustrative of 
important points of history; or are at 
least of sufficient consequence to be 
recorded. It is common to expect, 
in works of this description, little be- 
ond dry, though imperfect, genea- 
ogical details; and, with some re- 
cent exceptions, we must admit that 
the few family histories we possess 
scarcely justify any other anticipa- 
tion. 

A full conviction of the value of 
such works, when well executed, 
makes us anxious to invite the atten- 
tion of our readers to the “* Memoirs 
of the Grace Family,” which we think 
redeems this species of literature from 
the objections to which we have al- 
luded, and will be found to contain a 
well-written history of a family whose 
actions uniformly entitled them to 
** local or domestic renown,” and 
sometimes to a record in the ‘ public 
annals of their country.” 

Mr. Sheffield Grace is already known 
by a valuable topographical work ¢, as 
well as by antiquarian zeal, particu- 
larly in all which relates to Ireland; 
and in his present production he has 
interwoven many curious facts con- 
nected with that Island f. 

The author introduces his work 
with some valuable observations on 
the importance of genealogy, and as it 
is ome ap fashion to ridicule a taste 
for that study, we shall make some ex- 
tracts from them which merit atten- 
tion : 

“That such a descent is respected by 
most persons possessing it, the experience 
of every man must have shewn him. But 
the respectability of birth, or, as it is term- 
ed, ‘*the pride of blood,” has itself -heen 
made a subject of debate. ‘The reasonable- 





t History of Grace Parish, 

t In our Review of ** Lines on Jerpoint 
Abbey,” vol. xcui. ii. p. 618 (which are re- 
printed at the end of Mr. Grace's volume), 
we alluded to Mr. Grace’s valuable collec- 
tion of scarce books and MSS.; the latter 
are, we believe, almost entirely relating to 
Ireland, and, with the exception of those in 
the possession of his Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham and Mr, Peel, are perhaps the 


richest extant. 
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ness of it, however, seems inferable, from 
several considerations. Among those with 
whom we live, their good character is very 
properly judged to exalt our own. Now of 
all the persons connected with us by either 
consanguinity or friendship, there can be 
none, under both these relationships, more 
interesting to us than our nts. In them 
we have first links of that long chain 
which binds us to the original founder or 
founders of our family ; and although excep- 
tious must from time to time be presumed 
to have taken place, it is plain that some of 
the qualities necessary to preserve the com- 
parative rank in society established by the 
founders, must, upon the whole, have in ge- 
neral existed in their descendants. More- 
over, ancient families are the upholders of 
civilization; and we have the authority of 
Lord Bacon for the assertion, when he re- 
fers the continued barbarism of the Turks 
to the want of such families. The single 
fact of a parentage being consecutively able 
to secure to every succeeding generation bet- 
ter opportunities of education, amidst which 
must be ranked the high advantages of more 
improved companions, is of itself very im- 
portant. Thus circutastanced, the admoni- 
tion of example, not only as it regards the 
present, but the past, brings with it a per- 


suasive, a resistless influence. 
*Inspicere tanquam in speculum, in vitas 


omnium 
Jubeo: atque ex aliis sumere exemplum 
sibi.’ Ter. 


‘The very preservation, also, of a pedi- 
gree is a proof that the persons recorded in 
it respected themselves: and some pride 
may well he allowed to a man who derives 
his birth and being from persons endowed 
with such a principle.” P,2—3, 


To these remarks we shall only add 
one which appears to us to have es- 
caped notice. It is not uncommon to 
meet with persons who pretend to be 
tenaciously attached to the British 
Constitution, ridiculing and affecting 
to despise the distinctions of birth. In 
a country where it is a vital part of the 
Constitution that there shall be here- 
ditary legislators, a deference must be 
paid to persons who derive their exist- 
ence from the ene of the empire; 
and it is scarcely possible to attempt to 
bring this adventitious superiority into 
contempt, without at the same time 
ridiculing that HEREDITARY House of 
Peers which constitutes so nice a ba- 
lance in our invaluable form of Go- 
vernment. Family pride rarely exists 
where there is not an HEREDITARY 


‘nobility; for although, comparatively 


speaking, but few persons are the is- 
sue of Peers, still, whilst respect is 


conceded to such as are so distinguish- 
ed, individuals will claim a degree of 
consequence from being descended 
from persons who approached near to 
the nobility in wealth and power; or 
who in their life-time derived respect 
from their eminent talents or virtues. 

We now gladly return to the work 
which has produced this digression. 

According to Mr. Grace, Raymond 
Fitz-William de Carew, surnamed 
Crassus le Gras and le Gros, third 
son of William de Carew, grandson 
of Walter de Windsor, whom he con- 
siders to have been ancestor of the fa- 
milies of Windsor Carew, Fitz-gerald, 
Fitz-Maurice, M’Kenzie, and Fitz- 
Gibbon, accompanied Gilbert de Clare, 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, in his 
celebrated expedition into Ireland in 
the year 1169, and his descendant styles 
him “the Achilles of the enterprize.” 
He married Basilia de Clare, sister of 
the Earl, which alliance 


** Was no barren honour. With her he 
received that great district in Kilkenny, de- 
nominated from him the ‘ cantred of Grace's 
country ;’ for his agnomen of Gros, given 
to him on account of his prowess, graduall 
became, first, Gras, and then, by Englis 
pronunciation, Grace. With this posses- 
sion was coupled the honour of Constable 
and Standard Bearer of Leinster, together 
with the lands of Fethard, Odrone, and 
Glascarrig. He was also Lord of Lereton ; 
and Dermod M’Carthy, King of Desmond, 
whom he restored to his throne, conferred 
upon him a noble territorial reward in the 
county of Kerry, which he settled upon 
Maurice, his second son, the founder of 
the Fitz-Maurice family.” P. 5, 


From this marriage Mr. Grace de- 
duces the descent of his family, and 
in evidence of it, a point of much im- 
— to his genealogical readers, 
ne observes, 

“The abrupt details of the annalist, and 
the monotonous progress of the geuealo- 
gist, are designedly avoided in this abridged 
memoir, which merely comprehends a con- 
cise sketch of authentic, honourable, and 
not uninteresting attestations of family emi- 
nence. In another place, the evidence of 
national, official, and domestic records, has 
already stood the test of a patient and un- 
compromising criticism; and the descent 
from Raymond Le Gros to the late Michael 
Grace, of Gracefield, John Grace of Mantua 
House, and Richard Grace of Boley, M.P. 
has been manifested in a clear and regular 
series.” P.7—9. 

The descendants of Raymond le 
Gras flourished for several gencra- 

tious, 
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tions, as Barons of Courtstown ; and 
many pages of the work are deseriptive 
of the castles* and other structures 
which they erected, particularly of 
their castle of Courtstown; the re- 
mains of these edifices afford manifest 
proof of the former power of this an- 
cient family. 

Of these ruins, which we lament to 
find, from a note, are rapidly disappear- 
ing, our author justly observes, 


«"No evidence of hereditary local im- 
portance is more impressive, and implicitly 
acceded to, or of more universal diffusion, 
than military architectural remains. In the 
distinction of conquerors and conquered, 
long felt in Ireland, as well as in t of 
lord and vassal, originated most of the prin- 
cipal castles. There were formerly, doubt- 
less, many to attest the sway of this family 
throughout their extensive possessions, of 
which no vestiges now remain. Innova- 
tions and time have, however, hitherto 
spared the following vencrable land-marks, 
to pathetically tell, how quickly utter ruin 
can follow long and early greatness. Grace's 
Castle, in Kilkenny (now converted into 
the Conurt-house and ~~ 1), the 
castles of Courtstown, al. Tul » Inch- 
more, Gaulstown, Tubrid, Rathaille- Grace, 
and Killaghy, in Cranagh barony, and Grace’s 
Country ; of Ballylinch, Killerney, and Le- 
gan, near Thomastown; of Aghaviller, near 
Knocktopher ; of Grace Castle, near Castle- 
town ; of Gracetown Castle, near Killenaule; 
of Castle-Grace, near Clogheen ; of Carney 
Castle, near Nenagh; of Brittas Castle, near 
Thurles ; of Uskane, near Burros-Akane ; of 
Castle Grace, near Tullow; of Moyelly Cas- 
tle, near Clara ; and of Enniscorthy, in the 
county of Wexford. Some vestiges of others 
may still ‘be traced; but the irreclaimable 
obscurity which involves them renders their 
enumeration unnecessary.” P. 14—15. 


Mr. Grace’s remarks on the —_ 
tion preserved by the peasantry of Kil- 
benny are too interesting to be passed 
over :— 


«¢Many local traditionary anecdotes of 
ancient date continue, even to the present 
hour, to supply in this neighbouthood the 
most ‘gratifying topics of rural narrative. 
The stories of border forrays, in the days of 
black rent, coyne; and livery, are partially 
perpetuated in fragments, both of prose and 
verse. Nor is the slogan or war-cry of the 
Graces, or of their rival neighbours the 
Fitz-patricks, forgotten: and as the ‘ Gras- 
agh-aboe’ of the Barons of Courtstown, and 
the ‘ Gear-laidir-aboe’ of the Barons of Up- 
per Ossory, were the martial signs of other 





* Views of the remains of several of these 
castles illustrate the volume. 


qs 





times, so are they closely linked, at-the pre- 
sent moment, with the. recollections of 
the combined and individual feats they pre- 
ceded. Several pieces of poetry that still 
commemorate these exploits, as well as the 
marriages, deaths, and other domestic inci- 
dents of the Grace family, after surviving 
above two. centuries solely by tradition, 
have been lately transeribed frans those oral 
sources, and are by no means destitute of 
merit. One of these, written to celebrate 
‘the return of Gerald Mac (the son of) 
Oliver Grace, of the Leagan, from England,’ 
informs us that ‘ his Sovereign from 
him gifts of high estimation, — hawks 
which killed for him the game aloft in the 
regions of the air, and the shaggy dogs of 
sable hue, which slew the ravenous wolf.’ 
Nor is the tenacity with whieh a species of 
gen ical descent is retained less remark- 
able. The custom of the arcient Irish, of 
distinguishing their chieftains by a soubri- 
quet, derived from some noted exploit or 
place, or from some accident or quality of 
mind or body, contributes to the accuracy 
as weil as to the interest of their traditiuns 
in this particular. Thus the nal cha- 
or achievements, whether popr- 
lar or otherwise, of Oliver feasog (the beard- 
ed), can scarcely be ascribed to his 
son, Oliver ciallmhar (the wise), or those 
of Joho crios iarann (the iron-belted), to 
his son John more (the great). But when 
we observe the quickness and correctness 
with which the Irish peasantry, ignorant of 
written numbers, form a computation, it 
ceases to be surprising that, in such an ha- 
bitual exercise of memory, the circumstances 
in which their forefathers participated should 
be tenaciously retained and faithfully trans- 
mitted. Constantly engaged in scenes of 
tty warfare, bardic ‘traditions are still 
‘ound to be the oral records of the more 
popular exploits of their feudal lords, who 


were of fame, 


And had been glorious in another day. 





It is almost impossible, on this occasion, to 
associate ancient history with existing fact ; 
to bring, as it were, the past into contact 
with the present ; to contemplate, in short, 
the family of Grace as aliens and utterly un- 
known at this moment in Grace’s Country, 
excepting by name, after a possession of 
above 500 years; and at the same time to 
exclude the moral interest which such com- 
binations are calculated to excite.” P. 18. 


The greatness of the Barons of 
Courtstown continued without inter- 
ruption until the reign of William the 
Third, when their immense property 
was forfeited, for their loyalty to the 
House of Stuart. 


*¢ A last and fatal proof of this house's 
greatness was the magnitude. of the estate 
forfeited 
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forfeited by Baron John Grace of Courte- 
town, under William III. amounting to 
32,870 acres of valuable land, of which 
about 8000 acres and the castle of Courts- 
town lay within Tullaroan, or Grace’s Pa- 
rish. It was, also, during the terrible civil 
wars of 1641, that the resistance of Gerald 
Grace, of Ballylinch and Carney Castles, to 
the Protec government, was followed by 
his line being dis of « landed inhe- 
ritance, exceeding 17,000 acres, in the coun- 
ties of Kilkenny and Ti mye and the 
we County. The loyeley the family 
to unfortunate house of Stuart, as it 
had been unimpeachable upon both these 
memorable occasions, was, in each instance, 
attended with most disastrous consequences 
to its prosperity. The swarm of adven- 
turers led into the country by Cromwell, 
were’ fortified in their acquisitions by the 
Act of Settlement; and the grantees of 
King William have never been disturbed in 
their possessions.” P, 25, 26. 

Between the years 1610 and 1637, 
there were no less than nine branches 
settled in different parts of Ireland, all 
of which considerable pro- 
perty. The baronial line of Courts- 
town sunk into obscurity, after the 
loss of their ancient lands, and which, 
we are told, had helonged to them for 
530 years ; but it did not long sur- 
vive the rain of its fortunes; for on 
the death of Robert Grace, only son of 
John Grace, the last essor of the 
barony, who died at Isleworth about 
the year 1764, without issue, the elder 
line became extinct. William Grace 
of Ballylinch, esq. then succeeded as 
the male representative of his house, 
heing seventh in descent frem Sir Oli- 
ver a (surnamed Ciallmhar, the 
wise), second son of John Grace 
(called Crios Iarann, the iron-belted), 
thirteenth Baron of Courtstown, and 
was the grandfather of Sir William 
Grace, bart. and of his brother, the 
talented Author of the Memoirs before 
us. Of the estimation of the head 
of his family, and of its numerous 
branches, Mr. Grace feelingly observes, 


«< Of its Baronial head, its numerous and 


ye branches, the line of Ballylinch, or 
racefield, alone survives. But though 
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twice immolated at the shring of honour, 
twice prostrated in the revolutionary: storms 
that desolated the land, it still stands up- 
right in the dignity of conscious rectitude, 
and environed by the honest lustre of the 
vast sacrifice it has made to principle, of do- 
aiten, Santn Se ann get eee 

ud right of prescription, adherents 
ae ole. attached by a beneficence of 
immemorial origin, and of political conse- 
quence, confirmed by the possession of 
above five hundred years.” P. 23. 


By the marriage of Oliver Grace, 
esq. great - gee to Sir 
William, with Elizabeth, only ehild 
of John Bryan, by Ursula, 2d daugh- 
ter, and ultimately coheir of Walter 
Walsh of Castle Hoel, by his wife the 
Hon. Magdalen Sheffield, sister of Ed- 
mand, 2d Earl of Mulgrave, and grand- 
aunt and sole heir of Edmund Shef- 
field, second Duke of Buckingham and 
Normanby,—the worthy Baronet is 
among the representatives of that noble 


personage. 
Dugdale, vol. II. p. 287, in his ac- 
count of the Earls of} Mulgrave, places 
this Magdalen a generation higher up, 
by cailing her the sister of Sir John 
Sheffield (who died vitd patris), son 
and heir of Edmund, first Earl, and 
father of Edmund, second Earl. From 
Mr. Grace’s asserting that she was 
grand-aunt and sole heir of Edmund 
Sheffield, second Duke of Bucking- 
ham (and which, we presume, he has 
done from evidence of the fact), Dug- 
dale’s statement must be erroneous; 
for if. it were otherwise, she would 
have been great-great aunt of the last 
Duke, and would only have been one 
of his coheirs, as the first Earl had 
eight daughters, four of whom were 
married when that author wrote his 
Baronage.—In Mr. Grace’s account of 
the Sheffields, p. 59, he states that the 
Magdalen mentioned ty Dugdale died 


unmarried. 


Mr. Grace, on the conclusion of the 
general history of his ancestors, com- 
mences the memoirs of those members 
of his family, of whom sufficient mate- 
rials remain for that purpose. 





37. Amongst the mass of Novels, ge- 
nerally issued from the press at this season 
of the year, Sir Andrew Sagittarius, or the 
Perils of Astrology, is the most miserable. 
A more contemptible farrago of puerile 
trash never disgraced the annals of English 


Literature. The evident intention of this 
anonymous scribbler is to expose, as he pre- 
sumes, the belief in astrological predictions ; 
consequently, his work can only be intended 
for knaves or dolts; as no on of com- 
mon sense needs his admonitions on so ridi- 

culous 
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Children, commencing with Genesis, and 


culous a subject. We should have consi- 
dered this stupid production beneath our no- 
tice, had we not been favoured with a la- 
boured review, expatiating on its merits/ 
From the striking similarity of style betwixt 
the reviewer and the reviewed, and the 
grammatical blunders in both, we strongly 
suspect their identity. Thus our would-be 
reviewer,—after stating that ‘‘the charac- 
ter of the Astrologer is deluniated with sur- 
prising effect”—that ‘‘we are led by o 
powerful interest from the beginning to the 
Jinish”"— and that ‘‘ the scenes awake an 
instant curiosity,”—proceeds to assure us 
that ** the following extract possessess 
energy and feeling.”"—However disgusted 
we might feel at the presumption of this 
illiterate driveller, we felt a curiosity to re- 
fer to this extract in particular, and we 
were indeed surprised that even a Compo- 
sitor could put such nonsensical stuff toge- 
ther.—** The early scenes of our life are in- 
delibly stampt on our hearts;—they often 
cheered our minds, and formed a point of 
the sweetest consolation, when we have 
been far from home ;”"—*‘and is it that 
time spares me not even these old friends ?” 
an 66 Snile of sly-meaning playing ;” — 
*€ Death had layed aside ;”—** idea of who 
was the person;” &c, &e. Ohe! Jam 
satis ! 





38. Hurstwood is a tale of the year 
1715, which we notice under circum- 
stances almost similar to the preceding no- 
vel, An anonymous and rather clever 
friend has communicated a long and flatter- 
ing notice; but as he has not ventured to 
allow us an inspection of the volumes, his 
mere ipse dixit is necessarily liable to the 
strongest suspicion. Our readers will won- 
der what had become of the writer’s mo- 
desty, on being informed that he extracted, 
for insertion, sixteen pages of common-place 
prattle ! 

39. The hero of the Novel of Augustus, 
or the Ambitious Student, is a t 
drawn on purpose to exhibit the utter ina- 
bility of simple intellectual qualifications to 
insure advancement in life. He finds hap- 
piness, however, in marriage and friendship, 
and the possession of a small independence. 
In short, disappointed of b ing a great 
public character, he ends as a philosopher. 
—Viewed in this light, as a beacon of warn- 
ing not to form ambitious expectations or 
wrong views, this novel is instructive. But 
partaking of the higher character of moral 
writing, it must not be read flippantly, but 
slowly, and with reflectiom. 


ry 








40. Conversations on the Bible, by a 
Lavy, are intended to impress scriptural 
subjects on juvenile minds. They are deli- 
vered in a plain and easy style, in several 
Conversations between a Mother and her 





continuing through several historical 
books, A chapter on Prophecy, with a 
conversation on the book of Job, concludes 
the work, 


41. Mr. F. Suosert has produced a 
very excellent translation of Dr. KrumMa- 
cuer’s Parables, from the German. These 
little pieces breathe the pure spirit of Chris- 
tianity and truth. A genuine and unaffect- 
ed simplicity of style and manner pervades 
the whole; aud no one can peruse them 
without feeling, in some degree, the influ- 
ence of religion and morality which they 
impart. The author beiug a Protestant Di- 
vine, has adapted most of the parables to 
Scripture subjects; but they are altogether 
untinetured with any prominent or peculiar 
doctrines. The numerous impressions of 
the original work afford satisfactory proofs 
of the estimation in which it is held on the 
Continent, 








42. Mr. Ackermann has undertaken 
a Quarterly Magazine in the Spanish lan- 
guage, entitled Variedades, 0 Mensagero 
de Londres. It is chiefly intended for 
circulation in South America. We have 
the second Namber before us, which is em- 
bellished with a portrait of Mr. Canning, 
and several coloured engravings, executed 
in the publisher’s usually attractive style. 
We have perused some of the papers with 
great satisfaction, particularly those on Spa- 
nish literature, Hindoo casts, history of Ar- 
ragon, &e. We wish the publisher suc- 
cess in this new department of literature. 


43. Theré are many persons who approve 
of Mr. Todd’s idea, that poetical versions of 


Scripture should be devoid of artificial em- 
bellishment. The selection of the > 
which compose the Oratorio of he Mes- 
siah, is known to be admirable; and Mr. 
Usuer’s Poetical Version is well adapted to 
those who would like to have these passages 
composed and sung as hymns, 





44. Practical Olservations on Surgery. 
By Henry Earre, F.R.S. Assistant Sur- 
geon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
Surgeon to the Foundling.—Of Mr. Earle’s 
controversy with Sir Astley Cooper, it is 
needless for us to speak. Besides good tem- 
per, and great candour of mind, very severe 
processes of experimental inquiry, and dili- 
gent observation, are required to support 
contests with veterans of very exalted repu- 
tation and consummate experience. The 
work before us is generally deemed want- 
ing in these foundations. It is high time 
that the medical profession should e 
of the more general disposition of this en- 
lightened day, and that the distempers of 
the mind, and vain contentions and strifes 
of words without knowledge, heretofore too 

peculiar 
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peculiar to thas profession, should be dis- 
countenanced.—Mr. Earle’s views are, how- 
ever, laudable, and his work contains mach 
excellent practical matter relative to sur- 

ry. We will here s st one hint. 
Those who write under the influence of 
zeal will always do well to submit their pro- 
ductions to older and calmer heads, previous 
to publication. 


45. Formulaire pour la Preparation et 
UEmploi de plusieurs nouveaux Medica- 
mens, tels que le Noix Vomique, &e. par 
F. Macenpiz, Membre de I'Institute de 
France, &c.—This is an English translation 
by Mr. Haven. Though with these new 
principles, as remedies, expectation has 
been disappointed, with regard to many, 
and more trial is wanting to ae the 
utility of others, this performance is ighly 
creditable to the very various talent, indefa- 
tigable industry, good sense, and innate re- 
search, of M. Magendie, both in chemical 
and physiological science. In p. 97, the 
translator gives an interesting case, con- 
firming the utility of Dr. Baron’s treatment 
of Tubercular Phthisis with iodine, &c. The 
case, however, on which it was founded 
(vide Baron's Illust. p. 226), has finally 
terminated fatally. 


46. Mr. Betrrace’s Monitor to Fami- 
lies, or Discourses on some of the Duties and 
Scenes of domestic Life, are in the style of 
Blair, with a proper corrective bias of their 
naked morality, in behalf of religion, In 
pathos, good sense, exhibitions of talent, 
and interesting illustrations, they soar far 
above the sleepy monotony of sermons in 
general; we think that they highly resemble 
the religious Spectators of Addison. With 
regard to long graces at meals, we do not 
agree with him (see p. 99), because ill- 
timed, 


47. Mr. G. W. Mortimer’s Manual of 
Pyrotechny may be a very useful and amus- 
ing guide to those who possess more money 
than sense. We imagine that few men are 
so burdened with excess of leisure as to con- 
sume the time necessary for preparing these 
“< recreative fireworks ;” and children, who 
are the most likely to be pleased with them, 
should be always confined to less dangerous 
amusements. We must, however, admit 
that the work contains some very curious 
illustrations of the power of gun-powder 
with other chemical agents, 





48. The Suit of Armour for Youth is an 


elegant and interesting present. The prints 
are finely executed, and the letter-press ex- 
planations consist of curious historical anec- 
dote. In short, it is altogether a work of 
good taste. 
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49. The Naval Records are constructed 


upon the same plan as Grase’s Histories of 
Regiments, in his ‘* Military Antiquities,” 
viz, stating the dates of the ships, their 
times of being in action, &c. An these 
things are = be honour, and powerful 
auxiliaries of duty and patriotism, 


50. Mr. Gamate’s Charlton is intended 
to display the political feelings of the infe- 
rior nish, at dee of the kee Rebellion. 
Republican and deistical sentiments were the 
sole means by which an unemployed and ex- 
cessive population could obtain all tem 
blessings; and certainly so easy a of 
having all we want, would be by far the best, 
if it were not unfortunately a castle in the 
air. The most amusing character in the 
work is a poor printer, who really believes 
in Painism, Carlisleism, Huntism, &e. tak- 
ing for granted, as all those persons do, 
that every thing written on their own side of 
the question is oracular and infallible, with- 
out ever reflecting that the great blessing of 
private property produces a state of things 
which cannot be warped to theory. This 
oy fellow is hanged, and dies like a coward. 

e know the moral intended by Mr. Gam- 
ble, but wish that he had been reformed in- 
stead. 





51. The Camera, by J. Hassett, is a 
short dissertation on the art of drawing in 
water colours. For the purpose of practi- 
cal illustration, the whole process of water- 
coloured drawing is exemplified in the sketch- 
ing, shadowing, and tinting of a complete 
landscape. There is certainly much clear- 
ness and simplicity in the directions laid 
down; and the treatise seems well adapted 
for self-instruction, after the pupil has re- 
ceived a few lessons; but as to the aid of a 
master being totally superseded, as the wri- 
ter confidently states, we must beg leave to 
express considerable doubts. 





52. The publication of the Ramdyana, 
or Exploits of Ramas, a Sanscrit poem, by 
Scutecet, will no doubt considerably eln- 
cidate ancient mythology and history ; for 
in the words of the editor (p.4), ‘1’antique 
religion, la mythologie et la législation des 
Brachmanes nous ramenent, pour ainsi dire, 
au berceau de la civilisation, et jettent le 
plus grand jour sur ces mémes objets que 
plusieurs peuples marquans de I’antiquité 
notamment chez les Egyptiens,” 


53. The romance of Herwald de Wake 
abounds with strong incident and bold de- 
scription; and more particularly exhibits 
the corruption of Greek manners at the 
time of the Crusades. This we believe; and 
think that the Paradise of the Koran was 
constructed by Mahomet, in order to be 
conformable to existing Asiatic luxury and 
sensuality. 
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The following account of the contents of 
paper read before the Antiquarian So- 
ciety on the 27th of November, wt a 
vented from appearing in our report of the 


Society's proceedings, vol. xcul. ii. 542. 
by circumstances which it is umnecessary to 


particularize. 

A letter from H. Ellis, esq. Sec. S. A. 
communicating an abstract, by the Rev. 
J.J. Conybeare, M.A. Vicar of Bath-Eas- 
ton, and formerly Professor of wow or Ox- 
ford, of a contemporary poem on the Siege 
of Rowen, by Henry V. in 1418, lately dis- 
covered in the Bedleian Library. 

Mr. Ellis, coneeiving that the examina- 
tion of such a document as that alluded to, 
was — one of the objects for which 
the Society was instituted, had requested of 
Mr. Coctene an abstract of it, for the 

of the Society; and, should the 
Council think fit to print the entire peem, 
he had no doubt but that it would be tran- 
scribed for that purpose. He also stated, 
that this poem was the precursor of other 
historieal treasures preparing for the So- 
ciety, from the same Repository; among 
which, he enumerated the History of the 
Wars of Castile, and the Kenilworth Chro- 
-niele, the latter preparing for the Society 
by Mr. Webb. 

This poem was composed by an eye-wit- 
ness of the siege, the events of which it re- 
lates. ‘It commences, in true minstrel style, 
with a prayer for those who are listening to 
dhotwnther’s lays, succeeded ‘by allusions to 
those' fruitful sources of romance during the 
middle ages, the sieges of Troy and Jeru- 
salem, 

The inhabitants of Rouen are described 
as being so ‘determined on a vigorous de- 
fence, that their first act is to destroy their 
suburbs by fire; the number of the garrison 
is stated to be 80,000, and that of the inha- 
bitants, including the garrison, 400,000. 
The account of the siege furnishes strong 
evidence of the wisdom and ity of the 
King. ‘He began it on the Sunday after 
Lammas, 1418, and seeured the river Seine 
by.an iron-chain against the passage of suc- 
cours to ‘the besieged, throwing over a 
bridge for his own use. The inhabitants 
believed that ‘the Duke of Burgundy was 
marching to their assistance, with an army 
of 100,000 men, as stated by the author, 
who has no objection to large numbers. 
The king endeavours to produce a sortie of 
the entire garrison, by causing one corps of 
his ‘army to issue from a wood, with the 
Burgundian ensigns ; this stratagem, how- 
ever, is unsuccessful, and the siege conti- 





nues ;—the besieged make a violent defence, 
and are particularly expert in the use and 
direction of their military engines. Shortly 
after Christmas, famine begins to appear 
within the walls, and the garrison expel all 
the poorer and more unwarlike inhabitants, 
who are privately succoured by the be- 


‘siegers, and, at length, supplied with provi- 


sions by them, -with the consent of the 
townsmen : they are not suffered, however, 
to pass the English lines, lest, as the poem 
represents, they should see the watches ; 
but ‘more probably, Mr. Conybeare ob- 
serves, because they might convey informa- 
tion to the friends of the ‘besieged. The 
citizens send a deputation to the king, to 
whom they are introdueed by the Duke of 
Clarenee, who is said to be like-a lion in 
battle, but “ like a lamb when braw! is 
past.” They request permission to commu- 
nicate with the King of France -and the 
Duke of Burgundy, but this King Henry 
will not allow, and t then propose to 
yield the city, upon which he grants a truce 
for settling the terms of surrender; and the 
ceputies return, admiring the discretion, 
temper—* not too mitd, not too stern,” — 
and regal demeanour of the monarch. The 
conclusion of the poem is unfortunately 
=e a few pages of the MS. being torn 
off, 


An Examination of some Egyptian Colours. 
By James Smiruson, Esq. F.R.S. 


More than commonly incurious must he 
be who would not find delight in stemming 
the stream of ages ; returning to times long 
past, and beholding the then state of things 
and men. In the arts of an ancient people 
much we he seen concerning them: the 
progress they had made in knowledge of va- 
rious kinds; their habits ; their ideas on 
many subjects. And products of skill may 
likewise oceur, either wholly unknown to 
= or superior to those which now supply 


m. 

I received from Mr. Curtin, who travelled 
in Egypt with Mr. Belzoni, a small frag- 
ment of the tomb of King Psammis. It 
was sculptured in basso relievo whieh were 

inted. The colours were white, red, 

laek, and blue. I have heard the white of 
Egyptian paintings extolled for its brilliancy 
and preservation. I found the present to 
be neither lead nor gypsum; but carbonate 
of lime. Chlorides of barium cauéed no 
turbidness in its solution. An entire sar- 
co s of arragonite proves that the an- 
cient Egyptians were in possession of an 


abundant store of this matter, remarkable 
often for its perfect whiteness, Was it the 
material 
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material of their white paint? The red 
was oxide of iron. By heating, it became 
black, and returned on cooling to its original 
hue. In a case where so much foreign ad- 
mixture was present, since the layer of red 
was much too thin to allow of its being iso- 
lated, I considered this as a better proof of 
red oxide of iron than obtaining prussian 
blue. The black was pounded wood char- 
coal. After the carbonate of lime with 
which it was mixed had been removed by an 
acid, the texture of the | icles was 
perfectly discernible with a strong lens; and 
in the fire it burned entirely away. The 
blue is what most deserves attention. It 
was a smalt, or powder, so like our 
own, though a little paler, as to be mistaken 
for it by judges to whom I showed it; but 
its tinging matter was not cobalt, but cop- 
per. Melted with borax and tin, the red 
oxide of copper i diatel d 

Many ga I examined the blue glass 
with which was painted a small figure of 
Isis, brought to me from Egypt by a rela- 
tion of mine, and found its colouring matter 
to be copper. I am informed that a fine 
blue glass t at t be obtained 
means of eopper. ‘What its advantages 
would be above that from cobalt, it is for 
artists to decide. 

Intent upon the blue smalt, it unfortu- 
nately did not occur to me to examine, till I 
had washed nearly the whole of it # to 
waste, what was the glutinous matter which 
had been so true to its office for no less a 
period than 3,500 years; for the colours 
were as firm on the stone as they can ever 
have been. A small quantity of it recover- 
ed from the water did not seem te form a 
jelly on concentrating its solution; or to 
produce a precipitate with galls, I imagin- 
ed its vegetable nature ascertained by its 
ashes restoring the colour of reddened turn- 
sol paper, till I found those of glue do the 
same. 

The employment of powder of charcoal 
for a black would seem to imply an unac- 
quaintance with lamp-black, and, perhaps, 
with bone black, and that of copper to 
colour glass blue, a deficiency of cobalt. 
And if the glutinous matter should prove, 
on a future examination, to be vegetable, 
our glue being then possessed may, perhaps, 
be deemed questionable-—Annals of Philo- 


sophy. 











General Conclusions of an Inquiry into the 
Ere when Brass was used in Purposes to 
which Iron is now applied. By the Rev. 
Joux Hopesow, Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

General Conclusions respecting Iron. 

1. Meteoric stones, g I 
of iron in a malleable state, probably led 
mankind to the discovery of iron from its 

Gent. Mac, February, 1824. 
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ores. To this day large balls of iron stone 
found in certain parts of Sicily, are called 
thunderbolts, a name they have no doubt 
received from their similarity in substance 
and —- to the true aérolite. 

2. Egyptians, in the time of Moses, 
were well acquainted with the use of iron ; 
and all the agricultural and mechanical im- 
plements of the Hebrews, from that 
downwards, were of that metal. In the 
time of David they had it in the greatest 
plenty, as appears from the account of the 
immense quantity of it, which he provided 
for the temple, which his son built, 

3. The Greeks sup that iron was 
first discovered by the burning of wood u 
Mount Ida, 1438 years before Christ. In 
the time of Homer and Hesiod it was scarce 
and valuable: but the account of the iron 
money of Lycurgus, and the extracts I have 
given from Herodotus and other authors, 
prove, that for more than 400 years before 
the Christian era, it was plentiful. The 
account derived from the Polevcstios Com- 
mentaria of Daimachus, and contained under 
Lacedemon in Stephanus, gives even the 
uses to which several kinds of iron were ap- 
plied in edge tools. 

4. When Cesar landed in Britain, all the 
nations of Europe enjoyed the advantages 
which arise from the use of steel; and the 
Britons had iron works of their own. It is 
probable too that the Egyptians or Pheeni- 
cians had made mercantile voyages to their 
country, more than sixteen centuries before 
that time. That it was known to the Phee- 
nicians in the time of Homer, his accounts 
of amber and tin are unquestionable evidence. 
And there can be no doubt, but that the 
Greeks and Romans frequented it commonly 
ever after the destruction of Carthage, if 
not sooner: Pliny indeed says, this country 
was in his time, “* Clara Grecis nostrisque 
monumentis,” and he wrote before the Ro- 
mans were extensively settled in the coun- 
try. And besides their knowledge of iron, 
and their long intercourse with foreign and 
civilized nations, their old established tin 
trade is a proof that they had been accus- 
tomed to work in mines for numerous ages ; 
and there is no account that implements of 
bronze are more abundantly found in the 
old mines and rubbish heaps of the tin dis- 
tricts, than in those parts of the country 
which are destitute of all sorts of mines. 

5. If xoaancis oidnpew signify welding of 
iron, then we have a ate that malleable 
iron was in use at the time of Alyattes, king 
of Lydia. Perhaps the different sorts of 
iron which Pliny calls Stricture, received 
their name from their being malleable, ‘ a 
stringendo acie,” from binding the edge, i. e. 
from having the property of welding, ‘* quod 
non in aliis metallis.” The sentence, 
“« mollior complexus (i. e. ferri) in nostro 
orbe,” probably alludes to the same pro- 
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perty. But though two pieces of common 
iron, or a piece of iron and steel, by using 
siliceous sand, unite.at a white heat more 
readily than two pieces of steel; yet very 
highly cemented steel may be readily and 
very perfectly welded by using finely pow- 
dered potter's clay instead of sand: and the 
ancients were acquainted with this process, 
as appears from Pliny; for in describing the 
solders used for different sorts of metals, he 
says, ‘< argilla ferro.” 


Conclusions respecting Bronze, Brass, &c. 
1. Before the flood, Tubal-Cain (i. e. 


the possessor of the earth), was ‘ an in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron.” 
Does this passage, besides affording us a 
valuable notice in the history of the useful 
arts, lead us to some knowledge in antedilu- 
vian geography. After the flood, ‘Tubal 
and Mesech, sons of Japhet, settled on the 
borders of the Euxine Sea: In Ezekiel’s 
time, their descendants traded to Tyre in 
** vessels of brass;” and by the Greeks 
were called Tibareni and Moschi. 

2. Because Moses mentions metal mir- 
rors and tin, I infer, that the Egyptians, 
before his time, were acquainted with the 
use of tin. in hardening copper for edge- 
tools; consequently, that their most ancient 
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4. Weapons of bronze were partly in use 
in Palestine, in the time of David, and as I 
have shown in the account of the armour of 
Golish, and of his descendant Ishbi-benob. 
In Greece, about the same age, they were 
general, as the extracts 1 have given out of 
Homer and Hesiod decidedly prove. _ Even 
the rasp with which the cheese was grated 
into the cup of wine which Nestor gave to 
Patroclus, was of that metal. Seven cen- 
turies before Christ, arms of bronze were 
worn by the Carians and Ionians; and when 
Herodotus wrote his history, the Massagetie 
made their battle axes, and the heads of 
their spears and arrows, of bronze : but all 
sorts of weapons and tools of that metal 
were looked upon as antiquities in the days 
of Agatharcides and Pausanias; excepting 
in things which pertained to religious mat- 
ters, in which bronze implements were em- 
ployed in the heathen temples long after 
the Christian era. 

5. That the ancient inhabitants of Italy, 
in common with the people of Greece, 
Egypt, &e. did, at some period of their his- 
tory, make their edge-tools of bronze, is 
sufficiently plain from the use they made of 
them in religious matters, and from their 
being frequently found in the ruins of their 





arms and mining tools were made of bronze. 

3. yadxos and gold among the Egyptians 
were first made use of at Thebes, in weapons 
for destroying wild beasts, and in agricul- 
tural implements*. Hyginus, indeed, ex- 
pressly affirms that Cadmus, the builder of 
Thebes, discovered @s at that place; and 
Pliny, that he found mines of gold on 
Mount Pangeus, and the method of smelt- 
ing it. We have seen that under the first 
kings of Egypt, gold mines were worked 
with tools of xaAxos, on account of the 
scarcity of iron. In the table of Isis, some 
of the sceptres or spears have heads which 
very much resemble our bronze Celts in 
shape. But bronze armour was entirely 
out of use in Egypt in the time of Psammi- 
tichus, 670 years before Christ. 


most t cities: but they were fallen 
into disuse in the reign of Porsenna, 500 
years before Christt. And it is probable 
that the nations on the western side of 
Europe, long before the commencement of 
the Christian era, had begun to disuse brass 
in arms, because we know that in the time 
of Caius Marius, the Cimbrian cavalry wore 
steel cuirasses; and that the people of Gaul, 
Spain, and Britain, were acquainted with 
the art of manufacturing iron in Czsar’s 
time, 

6. The era in which edge-tools of bronze 
were in use in Britain, cannot perhaps be 
ascertained with any degree of certainty. 
There can be no reason to suppose that 
iron was introduced here while bronze was 
used in Greece ; or that the Germans should 
be acquainted with it before the Britons. 





* Diod. Sic. Re. Antiq. i. 2—In the early history of Egypt, gold appears to have been 











applied to the most common purposes, Many of their temples were almost wholly covered 
with it. A similar profusion of silver was found among the Spaniards, when the Pheenicians 
first visited Tartessus ; and a state of society very much resembling that of the Egyptians 
in the time of Isis and Osiris (i. e. about 1740 years before Christ) prevailed in Mexico 
and Peru, when they were first discovered, with respect to gold and silver, the use of bronze 
tools and weapons, the state of statuary, and especially in the use of hieroglyphics. 

+ Since this paper was written, I have found a reference to bronze weapons in Pliny. 
Speaking of the medicinal qualities of iron, he says.—*‘ Est et rubigo ipsa in remediis: et 
sic Telephum proditur sanasse Achilles, sive id wren, sive ferrea cuspide fecit. Ita certe 
pingitur dicutiens eam gladio."” He doubted whether this healing rust was scraped off a 
bronze or an iron sword, because he knew that in the heroic age, bronze was in use in 
weapons. He could have had no difficulty in concluding that it was not of bronze, from 
any use to which that metal was applied in arms in his time; for his own accounts of iron 
sufficiently refute such a notion; and in the chapter from which this extract is taken, he 
says :—** Medecina é ferro est et alia, quam secandi,” from which it is plain that surgical 
instruments were made of it in his time.—Nat. Hist. xxxiv. 15. Hygin. 101. Paus, Arc. 
Ixv. 4. Ovid. Metam. xiii. 172. Trist.v. 2, 15. Remed. Am. 47, &e. 
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But when iron became plentiful t 
the Greeks, as it unquestionably was in the 
time of Lycurgus, 900 years before Christ, 
it would certainly be cheaper amongst the 
Pheenicians than either copper or tin: if, 
therefore, they traded to Britain at that 
time, it would be their interest to barter 
steel for the goods they came for; and that 
of the Britons to receive it for edge-tools, 
in preference to copper. The disuse of 
bronze tools, and the introduction of iron 
ones into this country, was probably gradual. 
But from the above reasons, J would con- 
clude that bronze began to give way to iron 
here, nearly as soon as it did in Greece; 
and, consequently, that all the Celts, spear- 
heads, swords, &c. found in our island, be- 
long to an zra 500, or at least 400 years 
before the time of Christ ; for iron then seems 
to have been general among all the people 
along the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

7. The circumstance of implements simi- 
lar to our Celts having been found in Her- 
culaneum, merely proves that the scite of 
that city was once tenanted by men ignorant 
of the use of iron; and we know from Dio- 
nysius Halicarnassensis, that it was founded 
about thirty years before the Trojan war. 
Also the various culinary and kitchen im- 
plements of bronze that abound in its ruins, 

‘ove nothing more than that the ancients 

discovered that in warm climates copper 
or bronze is better adapted for such pur- 
poses than iron. I apprehend too, that 
nothing more can be inferred from the fact, 
that both Celts and undoubted Roman anti- 
quities have been met with at Ladbrook, in 
the middle of the town of Old Flint, than 
that the Britons had occupied that situation 
either as a fortress or a town before the Ro- 
mans settled in it. 

8. That the Celts were not imported into 
Britain is plain, from moulds for casting 
them in, and pieces of crude bronze: being 
found in places where, from the cinders that 
were with them, they appeared to have been 
cast. If the bronze of which they made 
them was imported, it is probable that the 
people who supplied them with it exchanged 
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it for tin, one of the articles of which it 
was composed. But it cannot be su 

that a people, whose country abounded with 
copper, should be ignorant of the art of 
working and smelting it, at a time when 
they were mining and manufacturing tin, 
lead, and iron. The zs, which Cesar says 
they imported, and the yaAxwuara, which 
Strabo mentions, were probably nothing 
more than vessels of copper or bronze, 
which foreign merchants bartered among 
them for hides and metals. 

9. It has been shown that the sceptre or 
rod of Moses, and many of the utensils of 
the tabernacle of the Hebrews, were of 
brass; but none of them of iron. The 
Greeks and Romans borrowed a part 
of their religious worship out of Egypt, 
where it is probable bronze, as the first 
metal which assisted in the arts of civilized 
life, was held in religious veneration ; and 
iron, as a more modern discovery, in reli- 
gious abhorrence. We accordingly find in 
Hesiod, that iron was prohibited in certain 
ye rites ; and Accennius, on the word 
** ahenis” in the fuilowing lines from the 
neid, 

“ Falcibus et messe ad lunam queruntur ahenis 
Pubentes herbz, nigri cum lacte veneni,” 


says: ‘* Quia nefas id ferreis facere.’” Does 
not this custom justify the supposition that 
the ‘ aurea falx,” with which Pliny says 
the Druids, at certain seasons, cut the 
misletoe, is an error for “ zerea falx ?’’ and, 
consequently, that bronze implements were 
antiquated in his time in all common uses in 
Britain, and only employed in the religious 
rites of the Druids ? 

10. The extracts I have given out of 
Homer and Aristotle, prove that the Pheeni- 
cians were in the habit of bartering their 
toys and baubles for valuable c dities 
in Greece and Spain; I would, therefore, 
infer, that they exchanged trifles of that 
sort amongst the Britons for tin; and, con- 
sequently, that the articles of jewelry, found 
in our most ancient tombs, are of Pheeni- 
cian manufacture. 
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Ready for Publication. 

A Letterto the Right Hon.Sir Joun New- 

port, Bart. M.P. on Fees in Courts of Jus- 
tice, and the Stamp Duties on Law proceed- 
ings. By James Grassrorp, Esq. 
Aaron Smitn’s Narrative of the horrid 
and unprecedented Sufferings he underwent 
during his Captivity among the Pirates in 
the Island of Cuba. 

Letters to an Attorney’s Clerk, contain- 
ing Directions for his Studies and General 
Conduct. By the late A. C. Buckuanp, 
Author of ‘ Early Rising,” and completed 
by W. H. Buckanp. 





Batavian Anthology; or Specimens of 
the Dutch Poets, with Remarks on the 
Poetical Literature and Language of the 
Netherlands. By Joun Bowrine, Esq 
and Harry S. Van Drk, Esq. 

Mr. Sxevron’s First Part of his Engraved 
Illustrations of the Antiquities of Oxford- 
fordshire, from original Drawings by Mr. F. 
Mackenzie, accompanied with Descriptive 
and Historical Notices. 

Part III. of the Progresses of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. Published monthly. 

No. XV. of Mr, Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia 


of Antiquities. 
The 
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The First Past of the frish Ecclesiastical 
Register ;. edited under the sanction of the 
Board of First Fruits. By Jou C. Broox, 
A.M. and containing the. Diocese of Ar- 
magh, Clogher, Meath, Down, Connor, 
Derry, Killmore, Dromore, and 
Ardagh. This Work will be completed in 
Four Parts. 


No. XIIf. being the first of vol. II. of 
Views of the Ancient Castles of England and 
Wales, engraved by Woolnoth ; with Histo- 
rical Descriptions, by E. W. Brayiey, jun. 

Nos. I. and II. of Views of the most in- 
teresting Collegiate and Parochial Churches 
in Great Britain, including Screens, Fonts, 
Monuments, &c. Joun Preston 
Neat, and Joun Le Keux. With Histo- 
rical and Architectural Descriptions. 

The Second Part of Bibliotheca Glouces- 
trensis. 

The Second Number of Graphic Illustra- 
tions of Warwickshire. 

Eugenia, a Poem. By Mrs. E, P. Wot- 
FERSTAN, 

Three Letters, addressed to Mr. C. Well- 
beloved, Tutor of the Unitarian College at 
York, occasioned by his ne, Attack 
on a late Visitation Charge of the Ven. and 
Rev. Francis Wrangham, Archdeacon of 
Cleveland. By the Rev. Joun Oxtee, Rec- 
tor of Scawton, and Curate of Stonegrave. 

The First Number of a new Quarterly 
Publication, entitled the Cambridge Quar- 
terly Review and Academical Register. 

Mountain Rambles, and other Poems. 
By G. H. Storiz, Esq. of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Introduction to the Study of the Ana- 
tomy of the Human Body, particularly de- 
signed for the use of Painters, Sculptors, 
and Artists in general; translated from the 
German of Lavater, and illustrated by 27 
Lithographic Plates. 

Part I. of «« The Animal Kingdom,” ar- 
ranged in conformity with its organization. 
By the Banon Cuvier, &c. With addi- 
tional Descriptions by E. Gairritus, F.L.S. 
and others. ‘To be continued Quarterly. 

The Peerage Chart for 1824, adapted for 
a Pocket-case, containing the complete 
Peerages of the United Kingdom, alphabe- 
tically arranged. Also, uniform with the 
preceding, the Baronetage Chart for 1824. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Eoan, 
Embellished with 24 Coloured Plates, repre- 
senting the Vicissitudes of the Stage. 

A Compendium of Algebra, with Notes 
and Demonstrations, shewing the reason of 
every Rule. By G. Pumps. 

A Dictionary of the Latin Phrases; com- 
prehending a methodical digest of the va- 
rious phrases from the best Authors, adapt- 
ed for Students in Latin composition. By 
W. Rosertson, A.M. 





Preparing for Publication. 
Narrative of a short residence in Norwe- 


gan Lapland, with an secount of a Winter's 
ourney performed with Rein-deer, through 
Norwegian Russia, and Swedish Lapland, 
interspersed with numerous Plates, and va- 
rious particulars relating to the ders. 

Captain Broox. Also, by same 
Author, Lith hie Ilustrations of a 
Journey across Lapland from the shores of 
the Polar Sea to the Gulph of Bothnia, 
—- with Rein-deer, and during the 
month of December, shewing the manner 
in which the Laplanders perform their Win- 
ter Expeditions, the a of the 
Northern Lights, and the most striking 
features and incidents that occurred during 
the above period. 

Olympia, or Topography, illustrative of 
the actual State of Olympia and the Ruins 
of the City of Elis. By Joun Spencer 
Sranuore, Esq. F.R.S. Correspondent of 
the Institute of France. 

Narrative of a Tour through Parts of the 
Netherlands, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Savoy, and France, in the Years 1821-2 
— including a Description of the Rhine 
Voyage in the middle of Autumn, and the 
—— Scenery of the Alps in the depth 
of Winter. By Cuaries Tannant, Esq. 

A New Translation of Josephus, the 
Jewish Historian, has lately been undertaken 
by a Clergyman of the established Church. 
A classical version of this unique and cele- 
brated writer has long been a desideratum ia 
English Literature; and if the gentleman 
above alluded to succeed in his arduous en- 
terprise, he will confer no mean obligation 
on his language and country. 

A Translation of the Travels in Brazil, in 
the Years 1817, 18, 19, and 20. Under- 
taken by the Command of His Majesty the 
King a Bavaria, and published under his 
special Patronage. By Dr. Joun Von Srix; 
and Dr. Cuartes Von Martius, Members 
of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sci 

Two New Works on South America. 
By Mrs. Grauam; the Journal of a Voyage 
to Brazil, and Residence there, during Part 
of the Years 1821, 1822, and 1823; in- 
cluding an Account of the Revolution which 
brought about the Independence of the Bra- 
zilian Empire ; and Journal of a Residence 
in Chile, and Voyage from the Pacific, in 
the Years 1822, and 1823; preceded by an 
Account of the Revolutions in Chile, since 
the Year 1810, and particularly of the Trans- 
actions of the Squadron of Chile under Lord 
Cochrane. 

The Author of Recollections of the Pe- 
ninsula, has in the press a work entitled, 
Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and in Italy. 

A’ Tale of Paraquay. By Dr. Sourney 
(the Laureate). 

An Epic Poem, from the pen of the Et- 
trick Shepherd, entitled, <¢ Queen Hynde.” 

Memoirs of Captain Rock, the celebrated 
Irish Chieftain, with some account of his 
Ancestors. Written by Himself. 
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Mrs. Horr.anp has a Tale in the press, 
entitled, ‘* Decision. 

Dr. Watts’ Bibliotheca Britannica is on 
the eve of being completed by the publica- 
tion of the Eleventh Part. It cotton to 
form a General Index to the Literature of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and Mo- 
dern, with such foreign Works as have been 
translated into English, or printed in the 
British Dominions ; including also a copious 
Selection from the Writings of the most 
celebrated Authors of all Ages and Nations. 

The English Flora. By Sir James E. 
Smith, President of the Linnzan Society. 

Compendious Chart of Ancient History 
and Biography, designed principally for the 
use of Young Persons. By Mrs. Har- 
FORD. 

A Translation of the New Pharmacopceeia 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don, for the present Year. By Sir G. L. 
Turmitt, Kat. M.D. F.R.S. &e. 

The Second Volume of Anecdotes, Bio- 
graphical Sketches, and Memoirs. Collect- 
ed by Letima Matitpa Hawkins. 

Liturgical Considerations, or an Apology 
for the Daily Service of the Church, con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer. 

The Pupil’s Pharmacopeeia, being a lite- 
ral translation of the new edition of the 
London Pharmacopeia, the English follow- 
ing the Original in Italics Word for Word. 

Mr. Mancuam. 

Memoirs of India; comprising a Brief 
Geographical Account of the East Indies; a 
Succinct History of Hindostan, from the 
early Ages, to the end of Marquis ——— 
Administration in 1823, designed for the 
Use of Young Men going out to India. 
By Captain Watrace. 

Memoirs of the Life of J. P. Kemble, 
Esq. including a History of the Stage from 
the Time of Garrick to the present Period. 
By Mr. J. Boapen. 

The Complete Works of the Rev. Phili 
Skelton, of Trinity College, Dublin, wit 
Memoirs of his Life. By the Rev. Samuet 
Burpy, A.B. Edited by the Rev. Robert 
Lynham, A.M. Assistant Chaplain to the 

agdalen Hospital. 

A Familiar and Explanatory Address to 
Young, Uninformed, and Scrupulous Chris- 
tians, on the Nature and Design of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Mr. Sotomon Bennett has issued the 
Prospectus of a work to be entitled ‘‘The 
Temple of Ezekiel,” or an illustration of 
the 40, 41, 42, &c. chapters of Ezekiel. 

A volume, in prose and verse, to be in- 
tituled ‘* The Climbing Boy’s Album,” 
containing contributions from some of ‘the 
most eminent Writers of the day, illus- 
trated with Engravings from designs by 
Mr. CruiksHank. 

Principles of Medical Science and Prac- 
tice, deduced from the phenomena observed 
in Health and in Disease. By Hanpwicke 
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Suuts, M.D. Physician to the General In- 
» and to the County Lunatic Asy- 
lum, Gloucester. 
An Historical Romance, to be called The 
. By the Author of “ Ariel,” 
*¢ Wanderings of Fancy,” &c. &o, 


- I¢ is well known that Galland’s Freneh 
translation of the collection of a “* Thou- 
sand and One Nights,” from which the 
versions into other European languages 
have been made, was so imperfect, as to 
contain only the smaller number of those 
celebrated Tales, The publick will, there- 
fore, learn with interest, that Mr. Acker- 
mann has in considerable forwardness a 
translation of that part of this collection, 
which has not yet appeared in an English 
dress, from a complete copy of the ori- 
ginal, which the eminent Oriental scholar, 
M. von Hammer, of Vienna, was fortunate 
enough to meet with during his diplomatic 
mission at Constantinople. 





Feb. 6. Rev. Wm. Buckland, Professor 
of Mineralogy aed Geology at Oxford, was 
this day elected President of the Geological 
Society of London. 

Mr. J. Murvocu, the early preceptor and 
friend of Burns, who is well known as the 
editor and author of several useful School- 
books, and is now in his 77th year, being 
incapacitated, by illness, from pursuing 
his vocation as Teacher of Languages, is 
now, we regret to hear, so much reduced, 
as to be ubliged to resort to a public sub- 
scription for ere We hope the appeal 
to the publick of this respectable old man 
will be successful. 

The Gazette of Feb. 17, contains a Pro- 
clamation, commanding all Apothecaries 
and others, that immediately after the publi- 
cation of the ‘* Pharmacopeeia Collegii Re- 
galis Medicorum Londinensis,” which has 
been revised, corrected, and reformed by 
the College of Physicians, they do not com- 
pound medicines other than as directed 
therein, except by the special direction of 
some learned physician. 


Latin Manuscript. 
A Latin manuscript, undoubtedly by Mil- 
ton, long supposed to be irrecoverably lost, 
has been discovered at the State Paper Of- 
fice. The subject is religious, and the ar- 
guments are all drawn from the Scriptures. 
There are many Hebrew quotations, and the 
work is one of considerable bulk, as it con- 
tains 735 pages, many of them closely writ- 
ten, and believed to be in the hand-writing 
of the poet’s nephew, Phillips, with many 
interlineations in a different hand. It was 
found in an envelope addressed to Cyriac 
Skinner, merchant. The situation which 
Milton held, of Latin Secretary to Crom- 
well, will account for such a discovery being 
made in the State Paper Office, 
ARTS 
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Astrronomicat Society. 


February 13. This day, being the fourth 
Anniversary of the Astronomical Society of 
London, a numerous meeting of its mem- 
bers took place at their rooms in Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields, when the Chairman (Mr. Cole- 
brooke) proceeded to distribute the hono- 
rary rewards of the Society ; viz. the Society’s 
Gold Medal to Chas. Babbage, esq. F.R.S. 
as a token of the high estimation in which 
it holds his valuable invention of an Engine 
for calculating Mathematical and Astrono- 
mical Tables, being the first medal awarded 
by the Society. 

A similar Gold Medal to Professor Encke, 
of Seeberg in Gotha, for his investigations 
relative to the Comet which bears his name, 
and which led to the re-discovery of it in 
1822. The Silver Medal of the Society, to 
M. Karl Rumker, for the re-discovery of 
Encke’s Comet, in consequence of the above 
investigations. And a similar Silver Medal 
to M. Pons, of Paris, for the discovery of 
two Comets on the 31st May and 13th Jaly 
1822, and for his indefatigable assiduity in 
that department of Astronomy. 

The Chairman prefaced the presentation of 
each medal by a most eloquent, learned, and 
interesting address of considerable length, 
all of which were delivered in the most im- 
pressive manner. They were replete with 
information on the successive improvements 
in machinery for assisting calculation, as 
well as on Cometary Astronomy ; and we are 
happy to find, in consequence of a motion 
made by Davies Gilbert, esq. M.P. and se- 
conded by John Fuller, esq. that he con- 
d dingly ted to their publication. 
The Council and Officers for the ensuing 
year were then chosen ; after which the So- 
ciety adjourned to a social and elegant din- 
ner at Freemasons’ Tavern. 

President. — Henry-Thomas Colebrooke, 
esq. F.R.S. L. and E. and LS. 

Vice Presidents.—Charles Babbage, esq. 
M.A. F.R.S. L. and E.—Francis Baily, 
esq. F.R.S. and L.S.—Sir Benjamin Hob- 
house, bart. F.R.S.—The Right Hon. Geo. 
Earl of Macclesfield, F.R.S. 

Treasurer.—Rev. William Pearson, LL.D, 
F.R.S. 

Secretaries.—Olinthus G. Gregory, LL.D. 
Prof. Math. Roy. Mil. Acad. Woolwich.— 
John Millington, esq. F.L.S. Prof. Mech, 
Phil. Roy. Inst. Foreign Secretary.—J. 
F, W. Herschel, esq. M.A. F.R.S. L. and E. 

Council.—Major Thos. Colby, Roy. Eng. 
LL.D. F.R.S. L. and E.—-George Dollond, 
esq. F.R.S.—Bryan Donkin, esq.—Captain 

John Franklin, R.N. F.R.S.—Davies Gil- 
bert, esq. M.P. V.P. R.S.—Benjamin Gom- 











pertz, esq. F.R.S.—Stephen Groombridge, 
esq. F.R.S.—Daniel Moore, esq. F.R.S. L. 
and E, and F.L.S. 


Royat Society. 


The learned President, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, bart. in a paper on the cause of the 
corrosion and decay of copper used for co- 
vering the bottoms of ships, read before the 
Society, has pointed out a simple, effectual, 
and economical method of remedying this 
evil. The cause, he ascertained, was a weak 
chemical action, which is constantly exerted 
between the saline contents of sea-water and 
the copper, and which, whatever may be the 
nature of the copper, sooner or later destroys 
it, which is thus noticed in the last Num- 
ber of the Philosophical Magazine :—‘‘ The 
same general principle of the manner in 
which uted changes may be exalted, 
destroyed, or suspended, by electrical 
powers, which led him to the discovery of 
the decomposition of the alkalies and the 
earths, likewise afforded him this new and 
more practical discovery. He finds that a 
very small surface of tin, or other oxidable 
metal, any where in contact with a large 
surface of copper, renders it so negatively 
electrical, that sea-water has no action upon 
it; and a little mass of tin brought even in 
communication by a wire with a large plate 
of copper, entirely preserves it. By the 
desire of the Lords of the Admiralty, he is 
now bringing this discovery to actual prac- 
tice on ships of war. It is needless to point 
out the uses and economical advantages of a 
result which must add so much to the per- 
manency and strength of our Navy and 
shipping, and be so beneficial to our mari- 
time and commercial interests.” 


Bristot Puitosopuicat Society. 


At the last Monthly Meeting of the Bris- 
tol Philosophical and Literary Society, held 
in the Lecture Room of the Institution, the 
Rev. W. D. Conybeare communicated the 
information he had received from Professor 
Buckland, of the recent discovery of the 
fossil skeleton of a most remarkable animal, 
somewhat resembling the /chthyosaurus (of 
which the Institution possesses a fine speci- 
men), but distinguished by the extreme 
length of its neck, which consists of about 
forty vertebrae, and which would enable the 
living animal to extend its head to its tail. 
The length of the whole is about five feet. 
Of this unique specimen (which is in a state 
of great completeness) Mr. Conybeare exhi- 
bited an illustrative drawing; and the So- 
ciety has thus been honoured by the first 
public communication respecting it. This 
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hitherto unknown animal was lately disco- 
vered at Lyme, by .Mary Anning, and, at 
the recommendation of Mr. Buckland, has 
been purchased by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The price was 110/. 


Hutt Puirosopnicat Society. 


At the last Meeting of the Hull Philoso- 
phical Society, a very ingenious paper ‘‘ on 
the period of the formation of the Secondary 
Rocks,” was read by Mr. W. H. Dikes. 
After a short sketch of the opinions of the 
most celebrated geologists of former times 
on the appearances exhibited by the earth’s 
structure, many of them justly charac- 
terised as ‘strange, crude, and unnatural 
fancies,” the author pointed out some of 
the most promi I of the 
science. After combating the theory of the 
Wernerian School, which ascribes the ap- 

arance manifested by the secondary strata, 
to the gradually accumulating aqueous de- 
positions of a long period of successive ages 
previous to the Mosaic creation ; and shew- 
ing that we had no reason to suppose that 
the cause assigned was adequate to the ef- 
fect—or that such a long succession of ages 
had elapsed during their formation—or that 
the formation took place during the flood ; 
the author proceeded to detail the mode of 
accounting for the appearances of the se- 
condary strata, which struck him as most 
consonant with both scriptural aud physical 
truth. The period of formation he = 
to be that when the Almighty said—** Let 
the waters under heaven be gathered unto 
one place, and let the dry land appear.” 
This effect was probably accomplished by 
breaking up of the crust of the earth, and 
the subsidence of a large portion of the sur- 
face to form the bed of the sea; the whole 
body of the ocean being driven over the 
surface of the globe, until then covered 
with water, and therefore probably not hav- 
ing acquired much solidity of consistence, 
would be loaded with the debris of the 
newly-formed earth: the miueral particles 
held in solution would gradually be deposit- 
ed during the regular subsidence of the wa- 
ters, according to their specific gravity, and 
chemical affinities. This event is fixed in 
Scripture to the third day of the creation ; 
the creation of vegetables occurred on the 
same day; and that of fishes and marine 
animals on the fifth day; so that while the 
waters were in this state of agitation, they 
would be mixed and entangled in numbers, 
in the precipitating mineral matter while in 
a fluid state, and in its progress towards in- 
duration. The author dwelt at considera- 
ble length on the correspondence between 
the appearances exhibited in Geology, and 
those to be deduced from this theory; par- 
ticularly shewing, that from the dislocated 
and distorted state of the fossil remains, it 
was evident they had not obtained their pre- 
sent situation by being enveloped in the gra- 
dual depositions of a tranquil ocean. The 
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remainder of the paper was occupied in ac- 
counting for the dislocations and undula- 
tions of the strata, the formation of vallies, 
and the deposition of the mineral matter 
superior to the chalk, which were referred 
to the causes that are supposed to have ef- 
fected the second great revolution of the 
earth’s surface—the Noachian deluge. 


Britisu Institution, 


The present Exhibition at the British 
Institution is rich in talent. 

Among the Royal Academicians we find 
Sir Wm. Beechey, Messrs. P. Reinagle, 
Howard, Hilton, R. Westall, W. R. Bigg, 
and Owen. Among the associates, Messrs. 
W. Westall, Constable, Arnald, Drummond, 
and Jones. These distinguished members of 
the incorporated body do not, however, 
monopolize the attractions of the gallery; 
for among the other pictures are some 
which present a powerful claim to whatever 
honour the profession can bestow upon the 
occurrence of vacancies. 


Caninet oF sTANDARD Weicuts. 


The commercial and scientific world will 
learn with satisfaction that the Standard 
Weights of Foreign Countries, which were 
some time since transmitted to the British 
Government and compared with English 
Standards, have been lately deposited at 
the Lendon Mint, in a di binet 
constructed for the purpose, where they are 
to be carefully preserved, for permanent re- 
ference. This national collection is the 
first of the kind ever made on a great scale, 
though long considered a desideratum. Its 
utility, which has been already extensively 
proved, may be further experienced when 
any of the standards in use, whether Eng- 
lish or foreign, shall become worn or im- 
paired, 

The following account of this important 
collection is inscribed on the cabinet :— 

‘«The Foreign Weights here deposited, 
having been duly verified, were transmitted 
to London, in the year 1818, by the Bri- 
tish Consuls abroad, in pursuance of a ge- 
neral plan for comparing the Weights, Mea- 
sures, and Monies of all trading countries by 
official experiments on verified standards. 
The experiments were made by Robert 
Bingley, esq. the King’s Assay Master of 
the Mint; and the calculations by Dr. 
Kelly, who planned and conducted the ge- 
neral comparison, and in 1821 published the 
results in the Universal Cambist, under the 
sanction of his Majesty’s Government. The 
undertaking was originally patronised and 
recommended by the Board of Trade. The 
standards were procured from abroad by cir- 
cular letters issued by Viscount Castlereagh 
and Earl Bathurst, Secretaries of State for 
the Foreign and Colonial Departments; and 
the whole plan was essentially promoted by 
Lord Maryborough, Master of the Mint.” 
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FAREWELL TO THE MUSE. 
By an Octogenarian, 1824. 
AT length, bewitching Muse, to you 
I bid a lingering fond adieu; 
Plac’d on the threshhold of Fourscors, 
I tread your flowery paths no more ; 
Nor longer ‘* trifle life away,” 
** Uncertain of a single day.” 
Lord of all Power and Might, to Thee 
I lowly bend the suppliant knee ; 
To Thee my bounden homage pay 
On this revolving Natal Day. 
Thankful for comforts long enjoy’d, 
Sorrowing for moments mis-employ'd, 
To Thee my grateful voice I raise 
In fervent prayer, and heartfelt praise. 
Whilst Memory cheers my feeble frame, 
I'll venerate thy sacred name ; 
And, when this mortal course is run 
Submissive say, ‘‘ Thy Will be done!” 
Father of Mercies, hear my prayer! 
Guide me by thine especial care, 
And pardon, Lord, “ for thy dear Son,” 
All I have done, or left undone ; 
That, when to future life I wake, 
I may of heavenly bliss partake ! 
Highlury, Fel. 2=14. J.N. 
—o— 
TO MECAZNAS.—From Horace. 
By Lorp Tuvrtow. 
BORN of Tuscan kings, for thee 
Mellow wine, that long has slept 
In a cask untouch’d before, 
With flower of roses, biushing free, 
And of oil a fragrant store 
At my low-roof’d home are kept ; 
Are ready now: Meczenas, fly ; 
Tear thee from dull delay, and come 
Not on wet Tiber, or the field 
Of CEsule, sloping to the eye, 
Always gaze, or on the home 
Old Telegonus did build. 
Too delicate a plenty fly, 
And roofs, that neighbour to the sky : 
Omit awhile to gaze, 
And to admire of happy Rome 


The smoke, the wealth, the endless noise : 


Change to the rich is often praise, 
And often consecrates their joys. 
Neat suppers have a secret charm, 
Beneath the poor man’s lowly roof, 
When purple stands in no behoof, 
And tapestries are not seen: 

Wealth of its sting they can disarm, 
And make the guilty brow serene. 
Andromeda’s bright father now 

To the parch’d world his light doth show, 
Now Procyon ’gins to blaze, 

He rages, and the angry star 

Of the mad Lion threatens war— 
The Sun brings back the thirsty days. 


The languid shepherd with his languid flock 

Now seeks the shade, the river, and the rock, 

The horrid caverns, and the tangled night 

Of woods, wherein Silvanus sweating lies— 

The bank now lacks its dear delight 

Of gentle winds, and Zephyr’s balmy sighs. 

Thou what may grace the city best, 

Secure its dignity and rest, 

Solicitous, for Rome dost care : 

And fear’st the Tartar’s sudden host, 

And what the Bactrians may prepare, 

And Tanais, in discordant parties crost. 

Wise God, th’ event of future time 

Doth cover with a veil of night, 

And laughs from out his throne sublime, 

When men, beyond the just and right, 

To his immortal thoughts would climb. 

What is, in presence, mind thou well 

To fashion with an equal hand: 

All other things are borne along, 

As rivers are, and now they swell 

With a full bed and equal pace 

Into the mid Etruscan sea, 

And now they tear the groaning strand, 

And with a deluge fierce and strong 

Bear towns and herds and homes away, 

While woods and mountains roar apace, 

When winter bids their waves rebell. 

Happy, and master of himself, who can, 

(Nay, only happy, that thrice - fortunate 
man! 


Who can exclaim, when now the day is o’er, 

«* Well, I have liv’d: let Jupiter in night 

And pitchy clouds to-morrow wrap the pole, 

Or else the sun-shine of his face restore, 

Yet what is backward bends not to his might, 

Nor what the flying hour away doth roll, 

Can by his nod, how absolute so e’er, 

Be into nothing spread, and scatter’d thin 
in air.” 

‘¢ Fortune, like cruel woman, may, 

Delighted with her fickle play, 

And charm’d with her unwonted game, 

Now unto me, and now to others kind, 

Our doating eyes with foolish honours blind, 

And touch us with the magick of a name.” 

‘« T praise her constant: if she shake her 
wings, 

Whose rapid shadow darkens slaves and kings, 

Then I resign what she had giv’n before, 

And wrap me in my virtue, and approve 

An honest poorness, whose sole wealth is love, 

And chastity the utmost of her store.” 

«* Mine is it not, if groan the mast, 

Torn with Africk storms, in haste 

To wretched prayers to fly; 

And to hurl my fruitless vows, 

Lest Tyre and Sidon find a spouse 

I’ th’ deep and greedy deity.” ° 

No: in the safe-guard of my boat, 

Through the A.gean wave I float, 


And 
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And gently lean upon the stern, 
Unfrighten’d by the roaring noise— 
The flowing wind my sail employs, 
The Twins propitious burn.” 


—o— 


Verses on the splendid Ball given on the 29th 
of January 1824, by the Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Sussex, at his seat at Pet- 
worth, 

T° make enchantment wear the garb of 

truth ; 

To lend to age the sportiveness of youth : 

To manhood’s prime a powerful charm t’ 

impart, [heart ; 

Which sates the intellect, and warms the 

To youth’s gay season scenes of bliss to give 

Which bid the present in the future live ; 

The proud accession of our King to hail, 

With patriot feelings and with choice regale ; 

The dance to lead; all parties to unite, 

And spend in social intercourse the night.— 

Thy palace, Petworth! these bright scenes 

can boast, 

So nobly offer’d by thy liberal host. 

Where bluff King Harry seems by Holbein’s 

hand [mand : 

In Gibbons’ bowers, to gaze, and deal com- 

And Percy’s race, by Le/y’s pencil taught, 

Shew eyes that speak, and brows that teem 

with thought. 

Where patient sculpture manifests its skill, 

And gives to marble, sense, and power, and 

will ; 

The swift Diana, Maia’s winged son 

* Th’ Apulian Dream, and hapless Celadont, 

Where Art and Nature in sweet concert move, 

And Taste and Fancy all the work approve. 
Sussex, Feb. 7. A Spectator. 


—_@— 
THE CURFEW-BELL. 
‘THOU solemn monitor to old and young, 
What moral truth sounds from thine 
iron tongue ; 
How speaks thy ev’ry note in mortal ears, 
The vanity of all life’s anxious cares ; 
And tells the pilgrim like a faithful friend, 
That life’s fleet day is nearer to its end. 
Thou relic of dark Popery—thy sound 
No more shal! hospitable mirth confound ; 
No taper now shall hide its twinkling light, 
And vanish at thy voice, in darksome night; 
The way-worn pilgrim shall behold its ray, 
A friendly guide to cheer him after day ; 
Long after thy last slowly-sounding note 
Has ceas’d on night's cool zephyr wing to 
float ; 
And frolic mirth, with liberty allied, 
Shall now thy bug-bear hollow voice deride! 
* By Wesmacott. 
** Me fabulose Vulture in Apulo.” 
Hor. L. iii. Ode 4. 
+ By Rossi. See Th 3S 


Summer. 
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And while the sage shall at thy sound repair, 
To contemplation, and to secret prayer : 
Mirth, jocund Mirth, hilarious and gay, 
Shall Folly’s sceptre o’er the thoughtless 
sway. [voice, 
Yet, Currew-Bett! I love thy mournful 
And dead to ee earthly joys, 
Would wander, when pale Hesper’s lamp on 
high 
Martials the glitt’ring armies of the sky, 
Beneath the grove or woodland’s sombre 
gloom, [tomb 
And muse on solemn themes— or round the 
Would stray, perchance to view some sheeted 
sprite, [worm’s light ! 
"Mong rank dark hemlock, and the glow- 
Till fearless of the dread dark mansion cold, 
I see the secret veil at once unroll’d, 
And Fancy's hand shall people this dark 
spot [got ; 
With thousand phantom shades of men for- 
Thus would I for eternal scenes prepare, 
And grow familiar with the dwellers there ! 
*Till the grim monarch, Deatu, shall lose 
his frown, 
And I, without a fear, shall lie me down 
In his cold confines—sweetly to repose, 
Till the loud world- dissolving trumpet blows. 
7. Bt. 


—-@-— 
Ow First nearinc CARADORI SING. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 
USE of immortal grace, and heavenly 
song ! 
Nomore despairing search the mortal throng, 
One spirit like thyself, ’mid human kind, 
With voice as sweet, and looks as fair, to find; 
Oh! listen, and suspend thy parting wings 
Listen! for, hark! Nis Caradori sings !— . 
Hear, in the cadence of each thrilling note, 
Tones, scarce of earth, and sounds seraphic 


oat ; 
Mark in the radiant smile that lights her face, 
Mark, in her look, a more than earthly grace, 
And say, repaid for every labour past, 
*¢ Beautiful Spirit! thou art found at last!” 


Oo 
THE MAIDEN’S CHOICE, 
Copied from an old MS. 
ENTEEL in personage, 
Conduct and equipage, 
Noble by we eg “" 
Generous and free ; 
Brave not romantick, 
Learn’d not pedantick 
Frolick not frantick, 
This must he be. 


Honour maintaining, 
Meanness disdaining, 
Still entertaining, 
Engaging and new; 
Neat but not finical, 
Sage but not cynical 
Never tyrannical, 
But ever true. ; 
HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Fes. 3. 

Parliament was opened by Commission 
this day, the Commissioners being the Lord 
Chancellor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Earl of Westmoreland, and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 

The Speech was delivered by the Lord 
Chancellor as follows :— 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

**We are commanded by his Majesty to 
express to you his Majesty’s deep regret, 
that in consequence of indisposition he is 
prevented fom meeting you in Parliament 
upon the present occasion. It would have 
been a peculiar satisfaction to his Majesty 
to be enabled in person to congratulate you 
on the prosperous condition of the country. 
Trade and commerce are extending them- 
selves both at home and abroad. An in- 
creasing activity pervades almost every branch 
of manufacture. The growth of the Reve- 
nue is such, as not only to sustain public 
credit, and to prove the unimpaired produc- 
tiveness of our resources, but (what is yet 
more gratifying to his Majesty’s feelings) to 
evince a diffusion of comfort among the 
great body of his people. Agriculture is 
recovering from the depression under which 
it laboured; and, by the steady operation of 
natural causes, is gradually re-assuming the 
station to which its importance entitles it 
among the great interests of the nation. 
At no former period has there prevailed 
throughout all classes of the community in 
this Island, a more cheerful spirit of order, 
ora more just sense of the advantages which, 
under the blessing of Providence, they enjoy. 
In Ireland, which has for some time past 
been the subject of his Majesty’s particular 
solicitude, there are many indications of 
amendment; and his Majesty relies upon 
your continued endeavours to secure the 
welfare and happiness of that part of the 
United Kingdom. His Majesty has com- 
manded us further to inform you, that he 
has every reason to believe that the progress 
ef our internal prosperity and improvement 
will not be disturbed by any interruption of 
tranquillity abroad. His Majesty coutinues 
to receive from the Powers his Allies, and 
generally from all Princes and States, assu- 
rances of their earnest desire to maintain and 
cultivate the relations of friendship with his 
Majesty; and nothing is omitted on his 
Majesty’s part, as well to preserve general 

ace as to remove any causes of disagree- 
ment, and to draw closer the bonds of amity 
between other nations and Great Britain. 
The negotiations which have been so long 
earried on through his Majesty's ambassador 





at Constantinople, for the arrangement of 
differences between Russ‘a and the Ottoman 
Porte, are, as his Majesty flatters himself, 
drawing near to a favourable termination. 
A convention has been concluded between 
his Majesty and the Emperor of Austria, 
for the settlement of the pecuniary claims 
of this country upon the Court of Vienna. 
His Majesty has directed that a copy of this 
Convention shall be laid before you, and he 
relies on your assistance for the execution 
of some of its provisions, Anxiously as his 
Majesty deprecated the commencement of the 
war in Spain, he is every day more satisfied 
that in the strict neutrality which he deter- 
mined to observe in that contest (and which 
you so cordially approved), he best consulted 
the true interests of his people. With re- 
spect to the Provinces of America which 
have declared their separation from Spain, 
his Majesty’s conduct has been open and 
consistent: and his opinions have been at 
all times frankly avowed to Spain and to 
other powers. His Majesty has appointed 
Consuls to reside at the principal ports and 
places of those Provinces, for the protectiou 
of the trade of his subjects. As to any 
further measures, his Majesty has reserved 
to himself an unfettered discretion, to be 
exercised as the circumstances of those coun- 
tries, and the interests of his own people, 
may appear to his Majesty to require. 

** Gentiemen of the House of Commons, 

** His Majesty has directed us to inform 
you, that the Estimates for the year are pre- 
pared, and shall be forthwith laid before you. 
The numerous points at which, under pre- 
sent circumstances his Majesty’s naval force 
is necessarily distributed, and the occasion 
which has arisen for strengthening his gar- 
risons in the West Indies, have rendered un- 
avoidable some augmentation of his esta- 
blishments by sea and land. His Majesty 
has. however, the gratification of believing, 
that notwithstanding the increase of expense 
incident to these augmeutations, it will still 
be in your power, after providing for the 
services of the year, to make arrangements 
in some parts of our system of taxation, 
which may afford relief to certain important 
branches of the national industry. 

“¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

«* His Majesty has commanded us to ac- 
quaint you, that he has not been inattentive 
to the desire expressed by the House of 
Commons in the last session of Parliament, 
that means should be devised for ameliorating 
the condition of the Negro Slaves in the 
West Indies. His Majesty has directed the 


necessary informatioa relating to this subject 
to 
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to be laid before you. His Majesty is con- 
fident that you will afford your best attention 
and assistance to any proposition which 
may be submitted to you for promoting the 
moral improvement of the Negrves, by an 
extended plan of religious instruction, and 
by such other measures as may gradually 
conduce to the same end. But his Majesty 
earnestly recommends to you to treat this 
whole subject with the calmness and discre- 
tion which it demands. It is a subject per- 
plexed with difficulties, which no sudden 
effort can disentangle. To excite exagge- 
‘rated expectations in those who are the 
objects of your benevolence, would be as 
fatal to their welfare as to that of their em- 
ployers ; and his Majesty assures himself 
you will bear in mind, that in the correction 
of a long-standing and complicated system, 
in which the fortunes and the safety of large 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects are involved, 
that course of proceeding is alone likely to 
attain practical good, and to aveid aggrava- 
tion of evil, in which due regard shall be 
paid to considerations of justice, and in 
which caution shall temper zeal.” 

The Address was moved by Lord Somers, 
and seconded by Lord Lorton. The noble 
Mover discussed, seriatim, all the clauses of 
the Speech, and bore testimony, with pecu- 
liar earnestness, to the marked improvement 
in the agricultural interest. Lord Lorton, 
on the other hand, confined his observa- 
tions to that part of the speech which ad- 
verted to Ireland: the afflictions of that 
kingdom he ascribed to the number of pro- 
prietors who absented themselves, and to the 
ignorance and snperstitious blinduess of the 
Catholic peasantry. The Marquis of Lans- 
down and Lord Holland acquiesced in the 
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justness of the flattering picture of the pros- 
perity of the empire, presented in the Royal 
communication, but animadverted with some 
severity upon the apathy with which they 
said Ministers had connived at the subjuga- 
tion of Spain. Lord Liverpool defended the 
Government in a very able speech. 





In the House or Commons, Mr. Hill 
moved, and Mr. Daly seconded the Address, 
the Mover directing his observations to topics 
of general policy; the Seconder bestowing 
particular attention upon the affairs of Ire- 
land. The same ground taken by Lords Lans- 
down and Holland in the other House was 
assumed by Mr. Brougham, who was replied 
to at length by Mr. Canning. No Amend- 
ment was moved in either House. 


House or Commons, Feb. 4. 

Mr. Hobhouse took occasion to express his 
disapprobation of the Royal Speech, and his 
abhorrence of the policy observed by Minis- 
ters with respect to Spain. Mr. Canning 
replied, that no friend of humanity could 
wish to see the French troops withdrawn 
from Spain in the present state of that miser- 
able country. He explained that the Go- 
vernment would not permit to France any 
interference with the South American States, 
direct or indirect. 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge bore testimony to 
the rapid recovery of the agricultural inter- 
est, and expressed great satisfaction at the 
obvious proofs to be found in the state of 
the country, that that recovery was owing to 
causes which promised that it would be per- 
manent. He warmly applauded the conduct 
of Ministers. 


— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
Rovat Linrary or Paais. 

This library, in 1791, contained only 
150,000 volumes. At present, it comprises 
450,000. In 1783 there were only 2,700 
portfolios of engravings: at present there 
are 5,760. 6,000 Freach works, and 3,000 
foreign, are added to it annually; so that, 
in all probability, this magnificent establish- 
ment, in the space of 50 years, will double 
its literary and scientific treasures. 

A horrible crime has been committed in 
the small town of Cormeil, near Paris. 
Twenty-two robbers introduced themselves 
into a farm and murdered the proprietors 
and servants, to the number of eleven per- 
sous. By a sort of miracle, a little girl, six 


ears of age, escaped from their savage rage 
by concealing herself in a dog-kennel. She 
recognised the voice of one of the assassins, 
who was a blacksmith farrier belonging to 
On the following day, the Tae 


the farm. 


gistrates, informed of this horrible crime, 
repaired to the spot. The wife of the black- 
smith persisted in affirming, that her hus- 
band had been absent from the neighbour- 
hood for several days, but one of the gen- 
d’armes, as they were going away, saw one of 
the blacksmith’s children, and asked him 
where his father was, ‘The boy answered, 
** My father is —_ with some other men, 
counting money in the cellar.” The cellars 
were immediately examined, and the twenty- 
two robbers were found there. They went 
through Marly yesterday, on their way to 
the prison of Versailles.—Journal des Debats. 


SPAIN. 


The King of Spain issued a decree on the 
9th of February, stating that a direct com- 
merce shall be maintained in his American 
States with strangers, subjects of his Allies, 
and friends to Spain; and the merchant 
vessels of the said Allies can be admitted to 

trade 
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trade in the said ports, as they are in the 

rts of the Spanish European dominions. 
The King has also signed sn act, by which 
he acknowledges to owe to France a sum of 
34 millions. 

Letters from Estremadura mention, that 
there is a Guerilla party of 100 men in the 
province, which lately entered Zafra, a rich 
town of about a thousand inhabitants, where 
they levied a contribution, and remained 
for some days. In several parts of Spain 
there are also other Guerilla parties moving 
about, which bid defiance to all authority 
emanating from the King. All of them are 
well mounted, and their partizans increase. 


News. [Feb. 


-menced against the Regency of Algiers, in 
cunenguane of the Dey having refused to 
make reparation for an insult offered to the 
British Consular flag, and from having ex- 
pressed his determination to recede from the 
terms of a treaty by which he had bound 
himself not to retain any Christian captives, 
of any nation, in a state of slavery. 

The Bey of Tunis has been compelled to 

ive up the Greek captives who had been 
forcibly taken from a British vessel. (See 
p- 73.) 

Tue Nicer. The course and termination 
of this mysterions river is on the eve of 
being finally settled. Private letters have 
been received from the African travellers, 





NETHERLANDS. 
The Government of the Netherlands is 
about to erect a magnificent t on 


the plains of Waterloo, in commemoration 
of the great victory obtained there by the 
allied army, under the command of the 
Duke of Wellington, in 1815. Messrs. 
Chapel and Co. have contracted for the due 
execution of the monument. The cost will 
be 120,000 guilders—between 11 and 
12,000/, sterling. The colossal lion of cast 
metal will weigh upwards of 100,0001b. 
GREECE. 

A letter from Cephalonia, dated the 15th 
Dec. states, that the Greek squadron had 
chased the Capitan Pacha, with 26 vessels, 
to Constantinople; and that another de- 
tachment of the Turkish ships, 11 in num- 
ber, had been defeated, when nine of thein 
were either taken or driven on shore. 

By letters from Ancona it appears, that 
Prince Mavrocordato had arrived off Mis- 
solonghi with 14 Greek ships, where he 
found only two Turkish brigs of war, one 
of which was captured, having on board 
500,000 piastres (about 12,000/.), besides 
provisions and stores. The other brig took 
refuge in the Island of Ithaca, The conse- 
quence of the raising of the naval blockade 
of Missolonghi was the retreat of the be- 
sieging army, and the entire liberation of 
Western Greece frum the yoke of the op- 
pressors; for when this news was known, 
Carponissy, Agrapha, and Patragiky, rose 
against the Turks, and expelled them from 
their neighbourhood. The Greeks had again 
resolved to make an attempt to reduce Patras, 
and 15,000 men had been collected round 
that fortress. 

The last advices from Zante state, that 
Lord Byron has several literary and military 
gentlemen near him, who are rendering 
assistance to the Greeks, His lordship, it 
is said, supports them entirely from his own 
purse. It is his intention to establish one 
or two newspapers in the most populous 
parts of Greece. 

AFRICA. 

A notification appears in the Gazette of 

Feb. 21, stating that hostilities have com- 





Dr. Oudney, Lieut. Clapperton, and Major 
Denham, so late as the middle of July last, 
from Bornou, where they still remained 
under the protection of the Sheik, waiting 
their further proceeding to the Eastward 
until the rainy season shall have ceased. 
In the mean time they have not been idle, 
having traced back the stream of the Niger 
from the great lake of Tsad, into which it 
falls full two hundred miles to the West- 
ward, and within one hundred miles of the 
lake Nyffé, into which Hornemann had 
traced its course. Its name, it seems, be- 
tween the lake Nyffé and the lake Tsad is 
Yaou; and on its banks are many pleasing 
villages and several large citics in ruins, 
particularly that of Old Birnie, which is 
stated to be nine miles in circumference, 
and the houses mostly of brick. It was 
pillaged and laid waste by the Fellatas, 
most powerful tribe of Blacks of Soudan, 
about fifteen years ago, when those large 
cities of Kouka, Engornou, and Birnie, near 
the Great Lake, were founded by the pre- 
sent Sheik of Bornou. We have seen a 
letter from Lieut. Clapperton, in which he 
describes in raptures the beauties of the 
Tsad, and its numerous islands, clothed with 
verdure, and the tall and elegant Papyrus 
waving its plumy head high above the rest. 
The natives navigate the lake in large boats, 
fifty or sixty feet long, sewed together like 
those of Masulipatam ; and they have others 
with square sterns, on which sheers are 
erected for managing their fishing nets. 
How far this inland sea extends to the East- 
ward had not been ascertained; but in an 
interesting account, in the last Number of 
The Quarterly Review, of the progress of 
these travellers, it is conjectured that its 
waters may be discharged into the Nile of 
Egypt. Clapperton mentions the height of 
the lake to be 1200 feet above the level of 
the sea, which is about that of the source of 
the Mississippi ; the length of this river is 
3000 miles; the distance from the lake to 
the Mediterranean is little more than 2000 ; 
the fall, therefore, is more than necessary 


for this purpose, 
— AMERICA. 
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AMERICA. 

The enthusiasm with which the cause of 
the Greeks is taken up in the United States 
is very great. At Philadelphia, ward and 
district committees comprehend no fewer 
than 180 names. Iw order that the coutri- 
butions may be as general as possible, they 
are limited to one dollar from each person ; 
but the treasurer is allowed to receive sepa- 
rate donations. 

Nortu Carotina Goip.—A gentleman 
in Raleigh has in his possession a lump of 
the pure ore found in Anson, weight about 
one pound and one-third, and worth 340 
dollars. Another gentleman, well-informed 
on the subject, states, that larger pieces 
than this have been found in the above 
counties, and there was in the Branch of the 
State Bank at Salisbury, a bar of this gold, 
which, after being purified, was worth be- 
tween five hundred and six hundred dollars. 
These large pieces of gold are met with oc- 
casionally, though what is collected by the 
persons who are engaged in the search, is 
mostly in small particles, which do not 
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much more than compensate them for their 


labour. Were the business conducted with 
proper skill, it is supposed it might prove a 
source of wealth to its proprietors, and be of 
great advantage to the State, in adding to 
its metallic medium. 

Accounts from the Brazils give a new and 
much more favourable version of the Empe- 
ror’s late proceedings. The counter-revolu- 
tion is said to have been the necessary result 
of a struggle between the Emperor and the 
powerful family of Andrade, which had ex- 
cited the Monarch’s resentment, solely by 
the oppressions which they had practised 
upon the people. The Emperor, in this 
difficulty, had no choice but to suppress the 
Assembly. Letters from Rio Janeiro of the 
18th Dec. represent. public confidence as 
restored, and trade carried on with regularity. 
The Emperor had issued several proclama- 
tions, containing assurances of attachment 
for the national independence, which had 
produced a favourable effect upon the mass 
of the Brazilians. A very liberal Constitu- 
tion has been offered. 


—@o— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


At a late meeting of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation in Dublin, Mr. Daniel O'Connell 
brought forward a plan for increasing the 
funds of the Catholic Association. He pro- 
posed to collect 50,000/. a year from a sup- 
posed population of seven millions of Catho- 
lics, in 2500 parishes in Ireland, by a sub- 
scription of 1d. per month, or Is. a year. 
This sum to be thus apportioned, yearly : 
for expences attending getting up petitions, 
5,000/;; for the support of the liberal press 
in England and Ireland, 15,000/.; for pro- 
curing legal protection for the Catholics 
against Orange oppression, 15,000/.; for 
the education of the poor, 5,000/.; to 
assist Catholic Priests, and enable them to 
go to America, 5,000/.; for —s cha- 
pels, om farms, &c. 5,000/. The motion 


was to, and two committees named. 
SCOTLAND. 


At a late Meeting of the Wernerian So- 
ciety, a paper was read, written by Lieut. 
Lamont, of the 91st Regiment, which had 
been by him transmitted to Professor Jamie- 
son; it was a very well written account of 
the capture in the West Indies of a colossal 
Sea Devil. This devil is a species of the 
genus Raia, to which the skate and thorn- 
back also belong. It has also been vul- 
garly named after his sable majesty, in con- 
sequence of its having always es being 
taken or killed, although very uently 


wounded by harpoons and other dialolic 
contrivances. 


One of this fraternity was 





seen by Mr. Lamont, who spoke with won- 
der of its enormous size. fe was pursued 
by boats, which instantly put off from the 
shore as soon as it made its appearance ; it 
was overtaken and struck with several har- 
poons, and wounded with spears and bullets. 
After piercing this huge animal with eight 
or ten harpoons, and wounding him with 
various weapons, and in many places, and 
after toiling to work his destruction for 
many hours, they succeeded in draggi 
him to the shore. The weight and bulk of 
this sea-devil may be guessed at, when it is 
known that it required the united efforts of 
forty men to drag it along the ground. It 
has large cartilaginous excrescences pro- 
jecting from each side of the head, which 
are moveable, and seem intended for some 
service in taking or devouring its food. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


A paper has been ented te, and 
printed by order of, the Hous: of Com- 
mons, ining an abstract of the net 
Public Income and Expenditure of the 
United Kingdom for the last year, according 
to the new form of the public accounts, and 
in the manner of a balance sheet. The in- 
come paid into the Exchequer, it appears 
from this balance sheet, in the year ending 
Jan. 5, 1824, was 57,672,9991. 8s, 44d. ; 
the net expenditure issuing out of the Ex- 
chequer was 50,962,014/. 17s. 114d.; leaving 
a surplus of income paid into the Ex- 
chequer over expenditure thereout, of 
6,710,984. 10s. 54d. The above is a fair 

t, and ts an accurate idea of 
the 
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the national resources. The debt of the 
country, it appears, is fast decreasing, while 
the wealth of the people is unquestionably 
advancing. The pressure of the public bur- 
thens is diminishing in a double progression, 
by the increased ability of the public to 
bear them, and by a removal of a part of the 
actual load. 

The Army Estimates for the present year 
have been laid upon the table of the House 
of Commons. The total force to be pro- 
vided for amounts to 73,041, exclusively of 
20,000 for the possessions of the East India 
Company. The proposed distribution of 
this force is as follows :— 

Great Britain (inciuding reliefs) ...22,019 
Stations abroad (excepting India) 30,793 
Ireland mabewecnnncesess o sesceeees 205229 
73,041 

VAaAcciNATION. 

It appears from the Reports of the Na- 
tional one Board to the Right Hon. Ro- 
bert Peel, that the applications for lymph 
have been more than usually numerous—a 
proof that the confidence of the world in 
vaccination is increasing, particularly siuce 
the Parliamentary establishment, where the 
inoculating matter is always to be procured. 
Since the last Report, lymph had been dis- 
patched to the East and West Indies, to 
Ceylon, to the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Island of Mauritius, the coast of Africa, 
New South Wales, and to France and Italy, 
&e. The Report then states, that it had 
been distributed in this kingdom with great 
success, ‘for the small-pox has prevailed 
as an epidemic with more than ordinary ma- 
lignity in various parts of this island lately, 
and has committed great ravages in those 
districts where it found victims unprotected 
against it by a previous process. The ad- 
vantages of vaccination in places subject to 
those severe visitations have been confess- 
edly decisive and remarkable; those who 
had used this resource being observed to 
remain generally unhurt in the midst of 
danger; and if there were any whom the 
contagion was able to infect, these were re- 
marked, almost universally, to have the dis- 
ease in that mitigated form which is not at- 
tended with danger.” The total number 
vaccinated from 1818 to 1822 in the United 
Kingdom (excepting the capital) is 327,521, 
and the total by the stationary vaccinators 
for the same time, 34,275. In 1821 there 
were 90,000 persons vaccinated in Cevlon ; 
20,149 in the Presidency of Fort William , 
and 22,478 in that of Bombay. 

SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1824. 
Bedfordshire—Sir Robert Harry Inglis, of 

Milton Bryant, bart. 

Berks.—Sir Charles Saxton, of Circourt, bt. 

Bucks.—Philip Duncombe Pauncefort Dun- 
combe, of Great Brick Hill, esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire — G. 
Thompson, of Somersham, esq. 


Domestic Occurrences. 
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Cheshire—Peter L. Brooke, of Mere, esq. 

Cumberland—Thomas Henry Graham, of 
Edmund Castle, esq. 

Cornwall—John Samuel Enys, of Enys, esq. 

Derbyshire—Samuel Oldknow, of Mellor,esq. 

Devonshire— Benjamin Bowden Dickenson, 
of Tiverton, esq. 

Dorsetshive—George Garland, of Stone, esq. 

Essex—N. Garland, of Michaelstow Hall, esq. 

Gloucestershire—Thomas John Lloyd Baker, 
of Hardwick Court, esq. 

Herefordshire—William Chute Haydon, of 
Moreton Court, esq. 

Hertfordshire—Patrick Hadow, of Colney- 
chapel, esq. 

Kent—Fiennes Wykeham Martin, of Leeds- 
castle, esq. 

Lancashive—J. Entwistle, of Foxholes, esq. 

Leicestershire—E. Major, of Blaby, esq. 

Lincoln.—W . E. Tomline, of Riby-grove, esq. 

Monmouthshire—John Partridge, of Mon- 
mouth, esq. 5 

Norfolk —T. T. Gurdon, of Letton, esq. 

Northamptonshire—W. Abbott, of Moulton 
Grange, esq. 

Northumlerland—Edward Collingwood, of 
Dissington-hall, esq. 

Nottingham.—W. Charlton, of Chilwell, esq. 

Oxfordshire—S. Batson, of Mixbury, esq. 

Rutland.—J. Morris, of N. Luffenham, esq. 

Shropshire—J. Wingfield, of Onslow, esq. 

Somersetshire—Edward Jefferies Esdaile, of 
Cotheleston-house, esq. 

Stoffordshire-E. Sneyd, of Byrkley-lodge,esq. 

County of Southampton—Walter Long, of 
Preshaw, esq. 

Suffolk—John Fitzgerald, of Bredfield, esq. 

Surrey—F. Young, of Camberwell, esq. 

Susser—Daniel Rowland, of Frant, esq. 

Warwickshire—Robert Middleton Atty, of 
Snitterfield, esq. 

Wiltshire—Sir E. Poore, of Rushall, bart. 

Worcestershire — Sir Christopher Siduey 
Smith, of Eardiston-house, bart. 

Yorkshire—Sir John Van de Bewpdé John- 
stone, of Hackness, hart. 
Soutn Wates. 
Caermarthenshire—Geo. Morgan, of Aber- 
cothy, esq. 

Pembrokeshire—O. Harris, of Ivy-tower, esq. 

Cardiganshire—John Scandret Harford, of 
Peterwell, esq. 

Glamorganshire—John Bassett, of Bouvil- 
stone-house, esq. 

Breconshire—W. A. Gott, of Penmiarth, esq. 

Radnorshire—Hugh Vaughan, of Liwyn 
Madock, esq. 

Nortu Wates. 
Anglesea—John Owen, of Trehwfa, esq. 
Carnarvonshire—Sir David Erskine, of Plas 

Isa, bart. 
Merionethshire—Athelstan Corbet, of Yn- 
ysymaengwyn, esq- 
Montgomeryshire — Samuel Amy Severne, of 
Rhosrgoch, esq. 
Denbigh—R. M. Lloyd, of Wrexham, esq- 
Flint.—R. J, Mostyn, of Calcot-hall, -. 
»RO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—o— 


Gazette Promotions. 


Brighton, Jan. 1824. W. Alexander, esq. 
Lord Chief Baron of theExchequer, knighted. 

Hon. Frederick Cathcart, to be Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Diet at Frankfort. 

Lieut.-col. Chas. Dashwood, Groom of 
the Privy Chamber in Ordinary, vice Chap- 
man. 

Jan. 31. Sir R. Gifford, Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, created Baron Gif- 
ford, of St. Leonard, co. Devon. 

Foreign-office, Feb. 6. Daniel - Molloy 
Hamilton, esq. Commissioner of Arbitra- 
tion to the several Mixed Commissions es- 
tablished at Sierra Leone, for the preven- 
tion of illegal traffic in slaves; and James 
Woods, esq. Registrar to the said Com- 
missions. 

War-office, Fel. 6. 6th Regiment Drag. 
Guards, Capt. J. Stephenson, to be Major. 
—31st Ditto, Major Duncan M‘Gregor, to 
be Major.—44th Ditto, Brevet Major J. 
Chilton L. Carter, to be Major.—7 1st Ditto, 
Lieut.-gen. Sir Gordon Drummond, G.C.B. 
to be Col—s7th Ditto, Maj. Hen. Browne, 
to be Lieut -col. Brevet-Major Henry C. 
Streatfield, to be Major.—ssth Ditto, Lt.- 
gen. Sir Hen. Frederick Campbell, K.C.B. 
to be Colonel.—96th Ditto, Major-gen. Jo- 
seph Fuller, to be Colonel ; Lieut.-col. John 
Herries, to be Lieut.-col.; Brevet Lieut.- 
col. G. W. Paty, Major T. S. Nicolls, to be 
Majors.— Licut.-col. James Hawker, Royal 
Art. to be Lieutenant-Governor of Graves- 
end and Tilbury Fort. 

Feb. 7. Viscount Melville, Sir W. J. 
Hope, Sir G. Cockburn, Sir G. Clerk, bart. 
and W. R. Keith Douglas, esq. to be Lords 
of the Admiralty. 

Foreign of, Feb..10, W. Mark, esq. 
Consul for the Province of Grenada, to re- 
side at Malaga.— James Wallace, esq. Con- 
sul for the State of Georgia, to reside at 
Savaunah, 

Whitehall, Feb. 12. W. Brodie, esq. of 
Brodie, to be Lieutenant and Sheriff Prin- 
cipal of the shire of Nairn. 

Har-office, Fel. 13. Guth Foot, Lieut.- 
col. T. Bunbury, to be Lieutenant-Colonel. 
—Rifle Brigade, Lieut.-col. G. Brown, to 
be Lieut.-colouel.—2d West India Regt. 
Brevet Lieut.-col. Sackville Berkeley, to be 
Major—Staff, Brevet-col. Hon. F. Caven- 
dish Ponsonby, to be Inspecting Field Of- 
ficer of Militia in the Tonian Islands. 

Gen. George Lord Harris, G.C.B. to be 
Governor of Dumbarton Casile. 


EccresiasticaL Prererments. 
Rev. Hobbs Scott to be Archdeacon of Aus- 
tralusia, New South Wales, with an an- 
nual income of 2,000/. 


Rev. Charles-Henry Hall, D.D. to the Dea- 
nery of Durham, vice Bishop Cornwallis. 

Ren Dean Smith, D.D. Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, vice Hall. 

Rev. Henry Woodcock, D.D. Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford, vice Smith. 
Rev. W. Barlow, St. Mary Bredin V. Can- 

terbury. 
Rev. H. W. Blake, Thurning R. Norfolk. 
Rev. C. Bradley, Glassbury R. Breconshire. 
Rev. John Briggs, Southmeer R_ Norfolk, 
Rev.W.B. Coseus, Monckton Farley R.Wilts. 
Rev. H.L. Dillon, Carhampton V. Somerset. 
Rev. J. F. Doveton, Mells and Leigh RR. 
Somerset. 
Rey. W. Dowell, Home-Lacy V. Hereford. 
Rev. Edwin Edwards, Ashfield with Thorpe 
Perp. Cur, Cambridgeshire. 
Rev. A, Grayson, M.A. Bramley V. Hants. 
Rev. J. T. Hinde, Featherstone V. York. 
Rev.C. E. Hutchinson, Bedington V. Sussex. 
Rev, C. Kingsley, Barnack R. Northampton, 
Rev. B. Lumley, Sheriff Hutton V. York. 
Rev. E. Chal. Ogle, Sutton Benger V. Wilts. 
Rev. W. Oxnam, Curnwood V. Devon. 
Rev. Hugh Ralph, Oldham-street Scotch 
Church, Liverpool. 
Rev. H. M. Say, Iwerne Minster V. Dorset. 
Rey. E. Davies Slade, Wanstrow R. Somers. 
Rev. T. Burroughes, Chaplain to D. of York. 
Rev. Joseph Gedge, Chaplain to E. Stanhope. 
Rev. G. Norris, Chaplain to Wilton House 
of Correction. 


DisPEeNnsaTions. 

Rev. J. H. Dunsford, to hold Frampton- 
upon-Severn V. with Fretherne R. Glouc. 

Rev. Joseph Varenne, to hold Grays Thur- 
rock V, Essex, with Staplehurst R. Kent. 

Civit Promotions. 

Robt. Fullarton, esq. Governor of Prince of 
Wales’ Island. 

Thos. Poynder, jun. esq. elected Treasurer 
of Christ’s Hospital, London, vice Pal- 
mer, resigned. 

Rowland Stephenson, esq. elected Treasurer 
of St. Bartholemew’s Hospital, London. 
Rev. A. Grayson, Principal of St. Edmund 

Hall, Oxford. 

Philip Williams, esq. B.C,L. Vinerian Pro- 

fessor of Common Law at Oxford. 


Mempers RETURNED TO ParLiaMENT, 
Ashburton—Sir J. S. Copley, re-elected. 
Eye--Six Edward Kerrisoa, bart. vice Lord 

Gifford, 

Oxford City—C. Wetherell, esq. re-elected. 

Sandwich—Hen, Bonham, esq. vice Marry- 
att, deceased. 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis—Kt. Hon. 

Thos. Wallace re-elected. 

BIRTHS. 
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Nov. 27. At Demerara, the lady of his 
Honour Charles Wray, esq. a son. 

Dec. 26. At Woolwich, the wife of Harry 
Gough Ord, esq. a daughter. 

Latety. At Weymouth, the wife of Rev. 
Archdeacon Fisher, a son.—At Addlestrop, 
the wife of Chandos Leigh, esq. of Stone- 
leigh Abbey, cn, Warwick, a son and heir. 
—Aboard the Windsor, the wife of Capt. 
Charles King, 16th Lancers a son.—The 
wife of the Rev. E. Richards, a son—The 
wife of G. Pocock, esq. a son.—At Hans- 
place, Sloane-street, the wife of Thos. Au- 
gustus Jessop, esq. a son.—In Baker- street, 
the wife of Wm. James, esq. M.P. a dau. 

Jan. 7. At Florence, Lady Burghersh, a 
son.—13. The wife of Edw. Long Fox, M.D. 
of Brislington-house, a son, her 15th child. 





[Feb. 


—14. InDublin, the lady of Sir W. Hort, be. 
ason and heir.—17. At Eastbourne, the lady 
of Sir C. Dalrymple, a son.—19. At Not- 
tingham, the wife of Col. Sherlock, a dau, 
—28. In the Close, the Rev. Sir H. Rivers, 
bt. a dau—At Willian Rectory, the wife 
of the Rev. Wm. Pym, adau.—29. At Deb- 
den-hall, Essex, Mrs. Wm. Campbell, a 
dau.—At Rangers Lodge, Oxon, the lady 
of Sir H. Lambert, bart. a son. 

Feb. 1. At Ickwell Bury, Lady Johnstone, 
a son,—2. At Grinstead Hall, the wife of 
Major Ord, K.H. a son.—3. At West Co- 
ker, the wife of Edw. St. John Mildmay, 
esq. a son.—s. At Leppit’s-hill, wife of 
Rev. John Stedman, a dau.—16, At Eltham, 
the wife of Capt. W. Redman Orel, Royal 
Artillery, a son. 


—_ 
MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 27, 1823. At Trinidad, Paymaster 
James Mackay, 1st West India Reg. to Ca- 
therine-Jane, widow of Dr. John Moore. 

Dec. 4. At Madeira, Lieut. George-Au- 
gustus Anson, 11th Dragoons, eldest son of 
Lieut.-gen. Sir G. Anson, K.C.B. M.P. to 
Miss Barbara Park, niece to Henry Veitch, 
esq. his Majesty’s Consul-General for these 
islands. 

Lately. Rev. Alfred Dawson, of Grant- 
ham, Lincolnshire, to Sarah, dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Yockney, of Staines.——At 
Windsor, Rev. Thos. Westcombe, Rector of 
St. John’s in the Soke, and Vicar of Pid- 
dletrenthyde, Dorset, to Lucy, dau. of S. 
Deverell, esq. Rev. Richard-Fortescue 
Purvis, son ot Adm. Purvis, of Vicar’s Hill- 
house, Hunts, to Elizabeth-Helen, dau. of 
Rev. T. Baker, Rector of Rollesby. Rev. 
J.M. Edwards, to Miss Edwards, both of 
Towyn, Merionethshire. Rev. Walter 
Marriott, Lecturer at Walcot Church, Bath, 
to Frances, dau. of late Lieut. -col. Bird. 

Jan. 1, 1824. Bethel Henderson, esq. 
of Bristol, to Mary-Anne, dau. of late J. 
Gadsden, esq. of Bow.——At Ripton, John- 
Herbert Carige, esq. to Jane-Elizabeth, dau. 
of late Austin-Palgrave Manclarke, esq.— 
Also, on the same day, Richard-Beatniffe 
Manclarke, esq. of Ripton Park, to Eliza- 
Marian-Eleanor, dau. of Major John Carige. 
——fi. Capt. Polhill, of King’s Dragoon 
Guards, to Frances-Margaret Deakin, of 
am near Nottingham. 
9. At Wartling, Sussex, C. Elwood, esq. 
Major in the Hon, E.I. C.’s Army at Bom- 
bay, to Anne-Katharine, daughter of E. J. 
Curteis, esq. M. P. for Sussex. 13. At 
Dublin, Alexander Steele, esq. to relict of 
late Rev. J. Hill, and brother of Sir G. Hill, 
bart. M.P. for Derry. 16. At Whitby, 
Robert-Bryan Cooke, esq. of Owston, to 
Emily-Carteret, dau. of late Philip-Smith 
Webb, esq. of Milford House, Surrey —— 
17. At Gretna Green, D. Cuffe Wall, esq. 




















to Catherine-Isabella, daughter of Alderman 
Sir David Perrier, of Cork.——21. Henry 
Preston, esq. to Emmeline, daughter of 
late Hall Plumer, esq. of Stockton House. 
Francis Law, esq. of Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, to Eliza, daughter of the late S. G. 
Evans, esq. of Bengal Medical Establish- 
ment. 22. Michael, sou of Michael 
Stocks, esq. of Catharine House, near Hali- 
fax, to Mary, dau. of John Halliley, jun. esq. 
of Manor House, Dewsbury. ——At Aber- 
deen, Major H. J. Phelps, to Mary, dau. of 
R., Grant, esq. of Drumminuer. 24, Rev. 
Henry Allen, to Anue-Augustine, dau. of W. 
Archer, esq. of Lymington David, eldest 
son of M. D. Getting, esq. of Wandsworth, 
to Mary-Taylor, dau. of T. Talboys, esq. of 
Oxted.——John Waite, esq. of Old Bur- 
lington-street, to Harriott-Elizabeth, only 
child of late M. Anthony, esq. of Shippon 
House, Berks. Dan. Wakefield, esq. to 
Selina, dau. of J. G. De Burgh, esq. of Chew- 
len House, Old Down. ——26. Rose, eldest 
son of Sir R. Price, bart. to the Countess of 
Desart. 

Feb. 2. At St. Pancras, the Rev. H. Shep- 
herd, to the widow of R. Wood, esq. of 
Upper Gower-strect. 4. At Maldon, Rev. 
W. Howie Bull, to Sarah, dau. of J. Bridges, 
esq. at the Friars. 8. Sam. Page, of De- 
vonshire-st. and of Dulwich, esq. to Mary- 
Anne, dau. of D. C. Rogers-Harrison, of 
Brooke House, Cheshunt, Herts, esq. and 
great-niece of late G. Harrison, esq. Claren- 
cieux King of Arms.——9. Thomas-Welch 
Hunt, esq. of Wadenhoe, to Caroline, eldest 
dau. of Rev. C. E. Isham, Rector of Pole- 
brook, both co. Northampton. 14. At 
St. Pancras, Mr. George Vallance, of Brigh- 
ton, solicitor, to Maria, dau. of late Thos. 
Elam, esq. 16. At Wilmington, J. Wal- 





























ter Hulme, esq. of the Middle Temple, to 
Eliza, eldest dau.; and Wm. Parr Isaacson, 
esq. of Newmarket, to Sarah, second dau. of 
Joseph Chitty, esq. barrister-at-law. 
OBITUARY. 
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OBITUARY. 
P 


Eart or ATHLONE. 

Oct. 31, 1823. At the Hague, by apo- 
plesy, in bis 50th year, the Right Hon. 

einhard-Diederick-Jacob de Reede 
Ginkell, Count of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, Baron of Amerongen Middachier, 
Ginkell, Elst Stervele Leivenduel and 
Roenberg in the Netherlands, Earl of 
Athlone, Viscount of Aghrim, Baron of 
Ballemore, and a Lieut.-Colonel in the 
Army. 

He was the third son of Frederick 6th 
Earl of Athlone, by Anna-Elizabeth- 
Christienne, Baroness de Tuill de See- 
roskerkin,(who died at the HagueJan. 16, 
1819) ; was born July 2, 1773; and was 
appointed Major in the Army Jan. 28, 
1808. On the death of his brother Fre- 
derick, 7th Earl, Dec. 5, 1810, he suc- 
ceeded to the title; was appointed Lieut.- 
col, June 4, 1814; married March 19, 
1818, the danghter of late John-Wm. 
Hope, of Cavendish-square, and Amster- 
dam, ¢sq.; by whom he had a dau. and 
one son, George, born in 1820, who suc- 
ceeds to the title and estates. His Lord- 
ship was on the half-pay of the 95th 
foot. 





EarRt OF BARRYMORE. 

Dec. 18. At Paris, in his 54th year, 
the Right Hon. Henry, Earl of Barry- 
more, Viscount Buttevant, Baron Barry 
of Olethan and Ibaune, Baron Barry of 
Barry’s Court, originally by tenure and 
writ of summons, premier Viscount in 
Ireland. He was 2d son of Richard, 6th 
Earl, by Amelia Stanhope, 3d dau. of 
Wm. 2d Earl of Harrington (by Caro- 
line Fitzroy, eldest dau. of Charles, 2d 
Duke of Grafton) who died Sept. 5, 1780; 
was born Aug. 16, 1770. On the death 
of bis brother Richard, 7th Earl, March 
5, 1793, he succeeded to the titles and 
estates. His Lordship married Jan. 16, 
1795, Anna, eldest dau. of Jeremiah 
Coghlan, esq. of Ardo, in Waterford ; 
but having died without issue, all the 
titles have become extinct, except the 
ancient Baronies of Barry and Olethan; 
which devolve on his only sister, Lady 
Caroline Melfort. He had been the last 
five years in a very bad state of bealth, 
but had been much better for some time 
previous to his having an apoplectic fit, 
from which he never recovered, 





Sin Arscott-Ourry MoLesworth, Br. 
Dec. 36. At Pencarrow Park, Corn- 

wall, in his 34th year, regretted by all 

his friends and numerous tenantry, Sir 
Gent. Mac. February, 1824, 
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Arscott-Ourry Molesworth, bart. He was 
the eldest son of Sir William Moles- 
worth, 6th Baronet, by Caroline-Treby, 
dau. of Paul-Heury Ourry, esq. Commis- 
sioner of the Navy-office. On the death 
of his father, Feb. 22, 1798, he succeed- 
ed to the title and estates. He mar- 
ried July 7, 1809, Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Patrick Brown of Edinburgh, 
esq. and had issue 6 children, 3 daugh- 
ters and 3 sons. His eldest son William, 
now a minor, and at school, succeeds to 
his title and estates. 





Sir M. Grant, K.C.B. 

Oct. 22. At Mackrach, Lieutenant- 
col. Sir Maxwell Grant, K.C.B. and K. of 
the Tower and Sword. He was appoint- 
ed Lieut. 42d foot, Sept. 4, 1795 ; Capt. 
July 9, 1803; Major, Oct. 10, 1811; Bre- 
vet Lieut.-col. Aug. 26, 1813; and Ma- 
jor in the Portuguese service Oct. 25, 
1814. He served in Spain and Portu- 
gal, and was attached to the Portuguese 
Army. He received a cross and one 
cla:p for the battles of Vittoria, Pyre- 
nees, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes, at 
which he commanded the 6th Portu- 
guese regiment. 





Miss Grace BLackwoop. 

Lately. At Bath, Grace, eldest dau. 
of Sir Robt. Blackwood, bart. by his 
second wife Grace, only dau. of Isaac 
Macartney, esq, by Grace, sister and 
heiress of John Aldridge, esq. M.P. for 
Killyleagh, and niece of Lieut.-general 
George Macartney, descended from the 
same ancestors as the late Earl of Ma- 
cartney. Miss Blackwood was sister to 
Sir John Blackwood, 2d Bart.; who 
married Dorcas, Baroness Dufferin and 
Claneboye in her own right; and aunt 
to James Blackwood, the present Lord 
Dufferin. 





Gen. RaPHAeEL DEt RiEco. 

Tately. At Madrid, by the hands of 
the executioner, Raphael del Riege, the 
leader of the Spanish band of Constitu- 
tionalists (see vol. xcul. ii. 362, 457). 
He was born of good family, in the Pro- 
vince of Asturias; received a useful 
education, and entered young into the 
military service of his country. Of a 
studious disposition and retentive me- 
mory, he easily acquired a knowledge 
of Mathematics, Italian, French, Eng- 
lish, and the superior duties of his pre- 
fession, and was early known among his 
companions as a good Officer, whilst - 

kin 
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kind and affable disposition made him 
the friend of those who commanded and 
obeyed bim. 

Having been taken prisoner in the 
War of Independence, he improved in 
France his taste for Literature, learnt 
how to appreciate civil liberty, and be- 
came convinced of the degraded state 
of his own country; here, in unison 
with San Miguel and others, were sown 
the seeds of a liberal mind, and a spi- 
rit from conviction essentially free. 

On returning to Spain he was em- 
ployed in several important duties of a 
scientific nature, and was distinguished 
for application and talent by Abisbal, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army, on 
the Staff of which he served. This led 
to his appointment to the army formed 
in Andalusia in 1818, under that Gene- 
ral, fur the avowed purpose of re-con- 
quering Spanish America, but in reality 
to regenerate the Constitution of 1812. 

Riego served then first in the Staff 
Corps, and was present and participated 
in the attempt to proclaim the Consti- 
tution in July, 1819, which failed 
through the base treachery of Abisbal, 
who arrested his friends at the moment 
of its execution, 

Riego retired disgusted and infirm to 
a country-house at Bornos, and for a 
time gave way to the deepest melan- 
choly at the frustration of all his dear- 
est hopes, which were centered in the 
good of his country; the spark of free- 
dom was not extinct, it but lurked un- 
observed. New plans were soon formed 
by the officers of that army, and the 
merits of Riego pointed him out to them 
as the proper person to head the daring 
enterprise; with great modesty he de- 
clined, and urged his inability to ade- 
quately fulfil so high a charge; but the 
officers insisted their country was at 
stake, and at her call Riego could no 
longer refuse to attempt the gigantic 
task of overturning despotism in the 
centre of her power and resources ; the 
head. quarters of the very army on which 
she rested for support in Europe, and 
the re-conquest of trans-atlantic free 
States. 

Successful in the great trial, skill and 
energy marked his earliest actions, as 
much as perseverance, courage, and 
unyielding spirit, under the greatest 
difficulties and dangers, subsequently 
raised him from a wanderer and volun- 
tary exile, to the pinnacle of civic ho- 
nour and glory. 

The Spanish nation would have con- 
fided to him and Quiroga, in the effu- 
sion of gratitude, the bighest authori- 
ties of the State; but their reply was, 
we have proclaimed the Constitution of 
1812, the King has sworn it, and we 





are all his subjects; a word then from 
these suffering individuals, would have 
hurled Ferdinand from his throne into 
the exile Quiroga has fled to, or the 
scaffold which awaited the unfortunate 
Riego. 

The narrow mind of Ferdinand soon 
became jealous of Riego ; his proud vin- 
dictive spirit could ill brook to hear the 
patriot praised for bimself, whilst he 
had only importance from his forefa- 
thers ; persecution and honours alier- 
nately were Riego’s lot, as natural in- 
clination or fear prevailed in Ferdi- 
nand’s mind ; and we find Riego, either 
considered as a traitor or a patriot, alike 
modest and unassuming in both; he 
wished, he asked only to be permitted 
to retire from the public eye, and enjoy 
peace and tranquillity in a domestic cir- 
cle. It was not his lot thus to enjoy 
happiness ; the wishes of his friends, and 
the wicked machinations of his enemies, 
drew bim forth from one step to another, 
until he commenced the expedition, 
which, by invitation of Ballasteros’ of- 
ficers, he undertook, contrary to his 
own opinion, as a last hope, a last at- 
tempt to save his country —it failed, 
and Riego fell into the hands of his must 
implacable enemies. — Memoirs of Ri- 
ego has lately been published. It is no- 
ticed in our Review Department, p. 47. 





Masor Joun CLELAND GUTHRIE, 

Lately. At Fort William, Bengal, Ma- 
jor John-Cleland Guthrie, 44th foot. He 
was appointed Ensign 44th reg. Nov. 13, 
1801; Lieutenant Dec. 26, 1802; and 
Captain, by purchase, March 21, 1805 ; 
and had heen constantly employed with 
his regiment ; he served three years in 
the Peninsula with the 2d batt. and was 
present during the retreat of Massena 
from Sobral; Fuentes d’Onor ; capture 
of Badajos, under Maj.-general Walker, 
where he was ordered in advance with 
a part of the regiment upon the Glacis, 
to silence the fire of the enemy from the 
bastion of St. Vicenté, in which be bad 
the good fortune to succeed, as also in 
the escalade of the said bastion, and 
became second in command under 
Lieutenant-col. Hardinge. At the battle 
of Salamanca, he was engaged under 
Maj.-gen. Pringle, in Gen. Leith’s divi- 
sion; on this occasion he was detached, 
for a considerable time, in command of 
the left wing of bis batt. along with the 
2d batt. 4th reg. In the retreat from 
Burgos, he was again engaged with the 
enemy at Villa Murial, the whole day of 
Oct. 25, 1812, under Maj.-gen. Pringle’s 
orders, covering the left of the position; 
he succeeded, in this affair, to the com- 
mand of the regiment, and the laté 2d 
batt. 30th and 44th regs, drove the ene- 
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my from the village, and forced him to 
re-eross the fords and bridge. Four 
months after the return of the Cd batt. 
44th reg. from the Peninsula (where it 
had been, from its reduced numbers, in- 
corporated with the 2d batt. 30th reg. 
into a provisional battalion, in which 
this officer did duty as second in com- 
mand, and for some time commanded), 
he was ordered along with it to Holland 
in Dec. 1813, in Lord Lynedock’s expe- 
dition ; he was present at the taking of 
the village of Merxem, and in the at- 
tempt to destroy the French fleet in Ant- 
werp, and at the assault of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, March 8, 1814, where he was 
wounded, and succeeded to the ccm- 
mand of the regiment, as well as the 
entering column after Lieut.-col. Carle- 
ton was killed, and Lieut.-col. Hardinge 
wounded and made prisoner; and he 
maintained his post near the Windmill, 
where Gen. Skerrett fell, until] the sur- 
render of the troups under Maj.-general 
Cooke. The 2d batt. 44th reg. was again 
in action with the enemy, near Brussels, 
on June 16, 1815, in Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton’s division. Maj. G. had been order- 
ed, since the end of May, on a general 
Court Martial, at Ostend, of which Col. 
Macleod, 78th regiment, was president, 
but hearing of his regiment being en- 
gaged, and never having been absent 
from it before, he set off to join, but 
arrived too late for the battle of Water- 
loo, and had the mortification to sce a 
junior Captain to him breveted over his 
head, and more so, having neither re- 
ceived medals or promotion throughout 
the whole war, for his services. Major 
G,. marched with the army to Paris, and 
remained with it until the evacuation 
by the allied forces. He was included 
in the general brevet promotion of Aug. 
12, 1819, after having been a captain 
fourteen years and five months. 





Coronet Ropert Uniacke. 

Oct. 31. Col. Robert Uniacke, balf- 
pay as Captain 104th foot. This officer 
obtained a commission in the 106th 
foot, the 27th of Oct. 1761, in which re- 
giment he remained until it was re- 
duced. The 26th of Dec. 1767, he pur- 
chased a Lieutenancy in the 38th foot, 
and a company in the same corps, the 
27th of Oct. 1773. He embarked with 
his regiment for Gibraltar the begin- 
ning of 1771, where he remained for 
nearly thirteen years. He was there 


during the blockade and siege, and the 
Governor (General Elliot) expressed upon 
the public parade his approbation of this 
Officer’s conduct upon some very trying 
occasions, and recommended him for 
promotion ; in consequence of which he 
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received the brevet of Major. On his 
return to England, he was obliged, 
owing to the heavy expenses to which 
he had been subjected from the high 
price of all articles during the blockade 
and siege of Gibraltar, and having to 
support at the same time a latge family 
in India, to exchange ow to half-pay, 
taking the difference, which stopped his 
promotion in the army; he some time 
after purchased into the 104th foot, in 
which regiment he remained until it 
was reduced. He received the brevet of 
Lieut.-col. the 3d of May, 1796, and that 
of Colonel the Ist of Jan. 1805. Upon 
Maj.-gen. Sir James Duff being appoint- 
ed to the Staff of Waterford, Colonel 
Uniacke acted as his Brigade Major ; 
and was in that situation during the pe- 
riod of the rebellion. At a meeting of 
the gentlemen of the county and city of 
Limerick, thanks were returned to this 
officer for his good conduct, and a sword 
voted to him, value fifty guineas; the 
Lord-Lieut. Lord Cornwallis, also ap- 
pointed him to a company in the Brea- 
dalbane Fencibles. During the late war 
Col. Uniacke made repeated but unsuc- 
cessful applications for employment. 
He purchased all his commissions, 





Coronet Henry Lortus. 

July . . 1823. Colonel Henry Loftus, 
of the Coldstream Guards. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign, late 105th foot, 28th 
Feb. 1795; Cornet in the 24th dra- 
goons, llth Oct. 1796; Lieut. Ist June, 
1798; Capt. 2ist Dee. 1799; Major, 
by brevet, 28th Aug. 1802; Maj. 17th 
dragoons, 19th Dec. 1805; Lieut.-col. 
by brevet, 16th Jan. 1809; Iuspecting 
field officer of militia in Nova Scotia; 
Capt. and Lieut.-col. 2nd foot guards, 
23d July, 1812; and Colonel, by brevet, 
12th Aug. 1819. 





Lieut.-cot, Francis Lynn. 
Lately. Lieut.-col. Francis Lynn. He 
was appointed first Lieut. Royal Ma- 
rines Jan. 2, 1781; Capt. Nov. 11, 1795; 
Brevet Major April 25, 1808 ; and Lieut.- 
col, June 4, 1814. He was allowed to re- 
tire on the full pay of the Royal Marines. 





Lieut. Cou. JoHN CLARKE. 
Lately. Lieut.-col. John Clarke. He 
was appointed first Lieut. Royal Ma- 
rines Oct. 14, 1782; Capt. Oct. 6, 1796; 
Brevet Major April 25, 1808 ; and Lieut.- 
col. June 4, 1814. 





Captain ApAM Mackenzie, R.N. 

Lately. Capt. Adam Mackenzie, of bis 
Majesty’s ship Ocean. His remains were 
interred at Stoke with military honours. 
The procession moved from his late re- 
sidence 
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sidence in George-street, followed by a 
long train of mourning coaches, private 
earriages, and naval officers, and attend- 
ed by 300 Royal Marines. 

An extraordinary circumstance pre- 
ceded the funeral, which excited great 
interest: — Within a short time after 
Capt. Mackenzie’s d » aw n, 
calling herself Mrs. Mackenzie, applied 
to the Hon. Sir A. Cochrane, and stated 
hersélf to be the lawful wife of Capt. 
Mackenzie, to whom she had been mar- 
ried at Maker, Aug. 27, 1822, of which 
marriage she produced & regular certi- 
ficate, and also a correspondence, pur- 

riing to have passed between Capt. 

fackenzie and herself. 

On reference to Maker parish register, * 
the entry of the marriage was found, 
but with a difference in the mode of 
signing from what was usual with the 
Captain, who wrote his name ‘ A, Mac- 
kenzie,’’ whereas in the register it stood 
“Adam M‘Kenzie.” Inferences were 
also drawn from the Captain’s habits 
and manners. The Rev. Mr. Ley hav- 
ing some recollection of this marriage, 
looked at the Captain’s corpse, but per- 
ceived no likeness in it of the man he 
had married in his name. Mr. Ley then 
yisited the woman at her house in St, 
Aubyn-street, where he found the shut- 
ters closed, and other appearances of 
mourning, as fur a near relative. On 
questioning the woman a little closely, 
she is said to have made confessions to 
Mr. Ley. Inquiry was next made in the 
Dock-yard, where the husband, who had 
represented himself as ‘* Adam Macken- 
zie,” was found in the person of a man 
named of George Condy, a shipwright, 
who betrayed considerable agitation, and 
immediately went to a shed, and cut his 
throat, 

The object of the woman was evi- 
dently to enter upon Captain Macken- 
zie’s property, and, as his widow, to 
claim the pension of 901. a-year, due to 
the relict of an officer of his rank. The 
key to this bold attempt is said to be, 
that the woman had accompanied the 
Captain from Scotland, and lived with 
him on the most intimate terms. 








Joun Fane, Esg. 

Feb. 8. At his house, in Great George- 
street, Westminster, John Fane, esq. 
aged 73, M.P. for Oxfordshire, which 
he represented in eight successive Par- 
liaments. 

The family of the Fanes anciently 
wrote their names VANE, a3 appears by 
a pedigree set forth in the beginning of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. They 
descended from Howell ap Vane, of 
Monmouthsbire, who lived before the 
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time of William the Conqueror. His 
sun, Griffith ap Howel Vane, married 
the daughter of the Lord of Powis, 
whose son, Iven Vane, left issue John 
Vane, esq. His son and heir, Henry 
Vane, was the father of a son of his 
own name, who wedded Margaret, dau. 
of Juhn de la Dene ; and his sun by her, 
Jobn Vane, esq. had, by a sister of Sir 
Richard Harley, Henry, bis son and 
heir, who was knighted for bis valiant 
behaviour at the battle of Poictiers, in 
1356. He was married to the dau, and 
heir of Sir Stephen de Leeke, a French 
lady. The direct descendant of this Sir 
Henry Vane, was John Vane, of Hilden, 
in Tunbridge, esq. who was the first of 
the family that took the name of Fane. 
The eldest son of this John Fane died 
without issue, and the second son, Rich- 
ard, is the ancester of the present Earl 
of Westmoreland, and the worthy Re- 
presentative for Oxfordshire, whose 

death it is our painful duty to record. 
In the year 1710, John Fane, the 7th 
Earl of Westmoreland, having most bril- 
liantly distinguished himself in the wars 
of the Duke of Marlborough, was made 
Lieut.-col. of a regiment of foot. In 
1739 he was appointed Lieut.-gen. of 
all the forces of this kingdom. In 1754 
he was chosen High Steward of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and in 1758 succeed- 
ed the Earl of Arran as Chancellor. His 
Lordship died in 1762 without issue, 
and was succeeded by Thomas Fane, of 
Brympton, in Somersetshire, esq. the 
heir male descendant of Sir Francis 
Fane, third son of Francis, Ist Eart 
of Westmoreland, by Mary, sole daugh- 
ter and heir of Sir Anthony Mildmay, 
of Apthorp, in Northamptonshire. The 
younger brother of this, the 8th Earl of 
Westmoreland, was Henry Fane, esq. of 
Wormsley, co. Oxon. and the father of 
Mr. Fane, whose loss we now deplore, 
He was one of the chief clerks of 
the Board of Treasury, and hkewise, 
till July, 1764, one of the chief clerks 
to the Privy Council, and a Commis- 
sioner for the Duties on Salt, On the 
death of bis brother Francis he was 
elected for Lyme Regis; was re-elected 
1774, and died May 31, 1777: be mar- 
ried, first, July 17, 1735, Charlotte, 
only dau. of Nicholas Rowe, esq. the ce- 
lebrated Poet Laureat, who died in 1739, 
aged 23, and is buried in Westminster 
Abbey. By her he had issue, a daugh- 
ter Charlotte, who espoused Sir William 
St. Quintin, of Harpham, in Yorkshire. 
He secondly, May 20th, 1742, wedded 
Anne, daughter of Dr. John Wynn, Bp. 
of Bath and Wells, by whom he had one 
daughter, Mary, who in 1765, married 
Sir Thomas Stapleton, bart. of Grey's 
Court, 
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Court, in co. Oxon. and is mother to 
the present Lord Le Despencer. His 
third wife, (whom be married in Sept. 
1748), was Charlotte, daughter pf Rich- 
ard Luther, esq. of Miles, near Ongar, 
in Essex, who died in April 1758, and 
was buried at Lewknor. By her he had 
issue, four sons; Henry, who died in 
1759, aged eight years, and is buried at 
Lewknor; John, the late member for 
Oxfordshire ; Francis, M.P. for Dorches- 
ter during several successive Parlia- 
ments ; Richard, who died in March, 
1759, also buried at Lewknor; and a 
dau. who died an infant. 

John, elected member of Parliament 
for the county of Oxford in 1790, 1796, 
1802, 1806, 1807, 1812, 1618, and 1820, 
married in 1773, Lady Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter of Thomas, the 3d Earl 
of Macclesfield, and he is now succeed- 
ed in his estates by his eldest son, John 
Fane, esq. 

Having concluded this account of the 
family of Mr. Fane, the melancholy task 
remains of directing the attention of our 
readers to the grievous loss the nation, 
as well as the county, and his own im- 
mediate circle of friends, have sustain- 
ed. We say the nation, because in every 
just sense of the term, Mr. Fane was a 
patriot, a genuine lover of his country ; 
for he never sacrificed a vote in Parlia- 
ment at the shrine of ambition or self- 
interest; he never sought for, nor ever 
obtained, a place or pension for himself 
or his family. He supported Ministers 
when, in his opinion, their measures had 
a tendency to benefit his country ; he 
opposed them when he believed their 
proceedings were inimical to its inte- 
rests. His parliamentary conduct is so 
well known, and has always been so 
justly appreciated, that it is unnecessary 
to refer to particular votes: he was uni- 
formly the enemy of improvident expen- 
diture—of partial and injurious grants, 
even to the highest personages of the 
state—of an unnecessary stretch of the 
prerogative, and of the improper exer- 
tion of that Parliamentary power, which 
ministerial patronage gives to tbe go- 
vernment. To sum up his senatorial 
character in a few words—he was loyal 
to his King; a true but unostentatious 
patriot ; and the kind, the sincere, the 
faithful friend of his constituents; by 
all of whom he was esteemed, respected, 
and beloved ; and who now, throughout 
the county, bitterly lament their unex- 
pected loss. 

As a country gentleman, he acted 
wpon the genuine principles of the old 
English sehool: he consumed the pro- 
duce of his estates, not in dissipation 
and vice; not in a foreign land; but, 
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except when called to London by his 
Parliamentary duties, at his own coun- 
try-seat amongst his tenantry. He was 
urbane, affable, hospitable, and of the 
most easy access; a good landlord, and 
a generous and kind master. His loss will 
be sincerely felt by the county of Oxford 
at large; for he was upright, and inflex- 
ibly impartial, when exercising his ma- 
gisterial duties; and further, he fulfilled 
these duties by a regular attendance at 
the Assizes and the Sessions; and, al- 
though a minor office, yet his presi- 
dency at the Agricultural Society will 
never be forgotten—he will live in the 
hearts of all its members, 

To speak of this most excellent man 
in his private relations—as a husband 
and a father—would be altogether su- 
perfluous; for he who was the friend,— 
we may say, the father,—of all who 
sought for his succour and assistance, 
or who craved his advice; he who was 
beloved by all who knew him; he 
who never made an enemy, and who 
never lost a friend,’’ must, in the bo- 
som of his family, have been all that is 
good, all that is amiable, all that is 
praiseworthy. 

Words, we know, are inadequate to 
the expression of the acute feeling, of 
the heartfelt sorrow, of those who were 
favoured with a close intimacy and 
friendship with Mr. Fane. His worthi- 
ness is rooted in their remembrance, 
and his example will be held up for 
the imitation of their children. Those, 
also, whom he honoured with his affa- 
ble and condescending attention, ta 
whose welfare he kindly contributed, 
and whom he treated in that affection- 
ate manner as to render difference of 
rank almost forgotten, will for ever re- 
vere and respect his memory; will for 
ever remember him who gained, and 
most richly merited, that name which 
renders man “the noblest work of God.” 

His remains were removed on Mon- 
day, Feb. 16, from his town-residence 
in Great George-street, Westminster, to 
be deposited in the family-vault at 
Lewkner, Oxfordshire. By a codicil 
annexed to his Will he expressed a par- 
ticular desire, that no carriages, rela- 
tions, or friends, should add unneces- 
sary pomp to his funeral; but that he 
should be modestly borne to the grave 
by some of his labourers ; thus carrying 
even to the gates of death the unosten- 
tatious character of his life. 





Wiitiam Oscoope, Eso. 

Jan. 17. At bis apartments in Al- 
bany House, after a short but severe 
illness, occasioned by an inflammatory 
attack upon the lungs, William Os- 

goode, 
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goode, esq. He was born in March 
1754, and, at the early age of 15, was 
admitted as a Commoner of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; where he proceeded 
to his degrees, and became M.A. in 
July 1777. His inclination determin- 
ed him to the study of the law; for 
which purpose he became a student in 
the Inner Temple in 1773, having been 
before admitted at Lincoln’s Inn. Paos- 
sessing only asmall paternal property, by 
no means adequate to his support, Mr. 
Osgoode seriously engaged in the study 
of his profession, and with such suc- 
cess, that in 1779 he published a 
learned and judicious tract in 4to. en- 
titled, “Remarks on the Laws of De- 
scent, and the Reasons assigned by Mr. 
Justice Blackstone for rejecting, in his 
Table of Descent, a point of Doctrine 
laid down by Plowden, Lord Bacon, and 
Hale.” When he had completed his 
terms, he was called to the bar; but, 
being more studious of propriety than 
volubility of speech, never became dis- 
tinguished as a pleader. He had, in- 


deed, a sort of hesitation, not organic, 
but, if we may so term it, mental ; 
which led bim frequently to pause for 
expressions, when his thoughts were 
most stored with knowledge. But the 
accuracy of his professional information, 


and the soundness of his judgment, 
could not escape notice; and the new 
colony of Upper Canada having been 
established in 1791, Mr. Osgoode was 
appointed, in the following year, to go 
out as Chief Justice of that province ; 
for which he sailed in April 1792, in 
the same ship with Gen. Simcoe, the 
Lieutenant Governor. It was owing 
probably to the friendly regard of Gen. 
Simcoe, that the name of Osgoode has 
obtained a local establishment in Upper 
Canada, baving been conferred upon a 
township in Dundas County, near the 
River Radeau. 

The conduct of Mr. Osgoode was so 
much approved, as Chief Justice of the 
new province, that in a very short time 
(we believe in 1795, if not sooner), he 
was advanced to the same office in Que- 
bec. He there obtained universal esteem 
and respect by the independent steadi- 
ness and firmness of his conduct, as well 
as by ability and integrity in bis judicial 
office. But he became weary, after a time, 
of a situation which banished him so far 
from the friendships and connections of 
his early years ; and in 1801 he resigned 
his office, and retired to England on his 
official pension. This, together with his 
own property, and what he had been 
able to lay by, made him now completely 
independent : and, being determined to 
enjoy the advantages of that state with- 
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out molestation, he neither sought to 
be elected into Parliament, nor would 
accept of any public situation. 

Having been disappointed, as it is 
supposed, in an attachment which he 
formed at Quebec, he always remained 
unmarried ; and after residing some 
time in the Temple, purchased a no- 
ble set of apartments in Albany House. 
He there lived, in the enjoyment of 
society, to the period above-mention- 
ed, universally esteemed, and never 
tempted from his resolution of re- 
maining free from office, except in the 
case of two or three temporary com- 
missions of a Jegal nature; which, from 
a conviction of his qualifications and in- 
tegrity, were iv a manner forced upon 
him. In these be was joined with Sir 
William Grant, and other great orna- 
ments of the law. The last of them, 
which was for examining into the Fees 
of Office in the Courts of Law, (in which 
he was united with the present Ac- 
countant General, and Lord Chief Ba- 
ron), was nearly brought to a conclu- 
sion at the time of his death. His health 
had generally been good till within a 
few years of this time, when he began 
to be an occasional sufferer from fits of 
the stone. He did not, however, die of 
that complaint ; but was probably re- 
moved from sufferings much more acute, 
by the attack which carried him off. 

is opini were independent, but 
zealously loyal; nor were they ever con- 
cealed, or the defence of them aban- 
doned, when occasions called them 
forth. His conviction of the excellence 
of our Constitution sometimes made 
him severe in the reproof of mea- 
sures which he thought injurious to it ; 
but his politeness and good temper pre- 
vented any disagreement, even with those 
whose sentiments were most opposed to 
his own. To estimate his character 
rightly, it was, however, necessary to 
know him well; his first approaches being 
cold, ting almost to dryness. But 
no person admitted to bis intimacy ever 
failed to conceive for him that esteem, 
which his conduct and conversation al- 
ways tended to augment. He died in 
affluent circumstances, the result of 
laudable prudence, without the smallest 
taint of avarice, or illiberal parsimony. 
On the contrary, he lived generously ; 
and though he never wasted his pro- 
rty, yet he never spared, either to 
imself or friends, any reasonable in- 
dulgence ; nor was ever backward in 
acts of charity or benevolence.—Such is 
the unbiassed testimony of a friend and 
correspondent, attached to him for more 
than fifty years, and now, with many 
others, lamenting the loss of his society. 
Wiu- 
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Wittiam Baker, Esq. 

Jan. 20. At his seat, Beyford Bury, 
co. Hertford, in his 81st year, William 
Baker, esq. who sat in five successive 
Parliaments as Knight of the Shire for 
the County of Hertford. He was the 
son of Sir Wm. Baker, Alderman of 
Bassishaw Ward, London (who was 
knighted November 3, 1760); by the 
eldest daughter of Jacob Tonson, the 
nephew of the celebrated Jacob Tonson, 
the Bookseller and friend of Dryden. 

His father having a considerable pa- 
trimonial estate in the county of Hert- 
ford, the subject of this memoir was 
bred up as a country gentleman; and on 
marrying settled at Beyford Bury, the 
house of which was built, and surrounded 
by a park, by his father between 1758 
and 1762. He married first, the daugh- 
ter of Thos. Penn, esq. of Braywick, co. 
Berks, by Lady Juliana, daughter of 
Thomas, Ist Earl of Pomfret, and by 
her had one child. His second wife was 
the daughter of John Conyers, esq. of 
Copthall, Essex (who died Sept. 7, 1775) 
by Lady Henrietta Fermor (who died 

ov. 25, 1793), elder sister to the above 
Lady Juliana Fermor. By this Lady he 
had 16 children. 

In 1790, after having attempted, but 
without success, to be returned for the 
town of Hertford, he was elected for the 
county ; as he was again in 1796, At the 
general election in 1802 he was power- 
fully opposed by the Hon. P. Lambe, the 
popular son of Viscount Melbourne, who 
gained the contest; but only lived to 
enjoy it for the short space of two years; 
when Mr. Baker was again elected. In 
principle, he was a Whig; but when 
the situation of the country appeared 
critical, and danger was dreaded both 
from abroad and at home, he withdrew 
from that party, and strengthened as 
much as was in his power the arm of 
the Executive Government. This con- 
duct was not unfrequently censured, 
but we believe that Mr. Baker never 
reaped any personal advantage from the 
part he then took. 

In consequence of his descent from the 
Tonsons, he became possessed of the 
celebrated collection of Portraits, by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, of the Statesmen 
known by the name of the Kit Cat 
Club. Each of these eminent States- 
men presented his portrait to the Se- 
eretary of the Club, the well-known 
Jacob Tonson, who deposited the Por- 
traits at his house at Water Oakley, 
Barn Elms, Surrey. (See Memoirs of 
the Kit Cat Club; in our vol. xct. ii, 434.) 

In 1761 Mr. Baker purchased the rec- 
tory and advowson of the parish of 
Stevenage, and in 1788 the Manor of 
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Great Munden, of George Jennings, esq. 
On the death of his younger brother 
Richard, in 1800, he succeeded to the 
estate of The Park, Hertingfordbury ; 
and in 1802 purchased of Rich. J. Bras- 
sey, esq. the Manor of Ruxford, all co. 
Herts. 
Epwarp GrainGceR, Esq. 

Jan. 13. In his 27th year, Edward 
Grainger, esq. Lecturer on Anatomy 
and Physiology. Mr. Grainger was the 
son of a'respectable surgeon, resident 
at Birmingham, from whom, after he 
had completed a classical education, he 
received the first rudiments of medical 
science. He passed through the usual 
studies in London with uncommon cre- 
dit; and having become a member of 
the College of Surgeons, commenced 
in June 1819, at the early age of 22,a 
Course of Lectures on Anatomy and 
Physiology, in the Borough. Lord Ba- 
con says, men are wise not by years, but 
by hours; and the result shewed how 
competent Mr. Grainger was to dis- 
charge the duties of his office, for his 
class increased in such unexampled 
numbers, that being compelled to quit 
a spacious apartment, fitted up for 
monstrations, he erected, in 1821, a 
commodious Theatre near Guy’s Hospi- 
tal, with every convenience necessary 
for the study of anatomy. His class, 
however, still continuing to augment in 
the same proportion, he converted the 
first Theatre into a Museum, and built 
a much larger one, which he opened in 
Oct. 1823, surrounded by near 300 pu- 
pils, into whom he had infused an en- 
thusiasm for the profession, which was 
only to be equalled by their respect for 
his abilities, and their esteem for his 
personal character. But at this very 
period, when all seemed so prosperous, 
an insidious disease, the consequence 
of his excessive labours, began to dis- 
play itself, and in despite of the atten- 
tions of his friends, and the endeavours 
of the Faculty, it advanced, and termi- 
nated his life. 

The causes which led so rapidly to 
the high and deserved reputation of Mr. 
Edward Grainger were, first, his inti- 
mate knowledge of the structure and 
functions of the human body; 2dly, his 
surprising power of arranging and ex- 
hibiting that knowledge so distinctly, 
as to make what he taught plainly in- 
telligible; and, 3dly, the deep interest 
which he took in the welfare and im- 
provement of his pupils, being at all 
times their sincere friend, and accessi- 
ble preceptor. When it is considered 
that anatomy and physiology constitute 
the only true basis of medical — 

an 
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and bow deeply important that science 
is, in its practical application, the death 
of such a man is not a greater calamity 
to his friends, than it is a loss to the 
profession and the publick. 


Grorce BuckLe, Esq. © 

Jan, 23, At Chepstow, Monmouth- 
shire, in the 64th year of his age, Geo. 
Buckle, esq. only son of the late John 
Buckle, esq. and Sarab, his wife, eld- 
est daughter of William Mutlow, of 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, esq. and Sa- 
rah his wife. Mr. Buckle was married 
in May 1785, and had issue, Ist. John, 
born April 12, 1786, who married in 
July, 1812, Temperance-Maria, young- 
est daughter of Thos. Williams of Tud- 
denham, Gloucestershire, esq. and a 
magistrate for that county, by whom he 
has no issue. 2nd. Sarah, born Nov. 1, 
1787, married May 10, 1810, to the Rey. 
William Davies, D.D. rector of Rock- 
hampton, Gloucestershire, and late rec- 
tor of Ardingly, Essex. [She died Aug. 
20, 1816, leaving issue Sarah, born May 
23, 1812; William, born April 6, 1815; 
Anne, born July 22, 1816.] 3rd. George, 
born in 1791, died an infant. In that 


year Mr. Buckle’s first wife died; and he 
afterwards married Teresa, daughter of 
Thomas Davies, esq. of Chepstow, now 
living s. p. Mr. Buckle was a Banker 


and Merchant, and a Magistrate and De- 
puty Lieutenant of the County of Mon- 
mouth, of which County he was High 
Sheriff in 1819. 


Joun Kine, Esq. 

Lately. At Florence, John King, esq. 
well known as Jew King, and sometimes 
called King of the Jews. This extraor- 
dinary character was born of poor pa- 
rents, and educated at the Jews’ charity 
school. The education he acquired there 
was very confined; but his abilities, 
which were considerable, might have 
enabled him to make a very shin- 
ing figure in life. As clerk to a Jew 
house of business, he learned all the ar- 
cana of money-transactions, and was 
initiated into a knowledge of the law 
at another place. With these qualifi- 
cations he commenced money-broker ; 
and, by negociating annuities for young 
men of fortune to support their extra- 
vagancies, he contrived to live in a splen- 
did style. About 1782 he commenced 
author, and wrote “‘ Thoughts on the 
Difficulties and Distresses in which the 
Peace of 1783 has involved the People 
of England, addressed to the Right Hon. 
Charles-James Fox, 1783."’ At one time 
he was concerned in a banking-bouse in 
Piceadilly, in company with a well- 
known Irish Baronet. At another time, 
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but with another set of partners, he 
opened a bapking-house in Portland- 
place, and engaged in many other in- 
genious speculations ; but, as all did hot 
answer to his partners, they involved 
him in many law-suits, and sometimes 
caused him to become an inmate both 
of the rules of the Fleet and the King’s 
Bench. He made a visit to Paris, where 
he became acquainted with, and mar- 
ried, the Dowager Lady Lanesborough, 
sister of the late Earl of Belvidere. Her 
son he contrived to match with a lady 
of large fortune; and for some time he 
lived in a very splendid style, keeping 
an open table every day, to which such 
company were invited as were likely to 
prove profitable, either by wanting, or 
by lending, money on annuities. His 
transactions being carried on in a pecu- 
liar way, he was constantly before some 
of the courts of law or equity as plain- 
tiff, defendant, or witness, in which lat- 
ter capacity he was often roughly treat- 
ed by the gentlemen of the bar, which 
induced him, in 1804, to publish a 
pamphlet, entitled, “‘ Oppression deem- 
ed no Injustice toward some. Individu- 
als.” We have likewise another work 
of his, viz. “An Essay, intended to 
shew a Universal System of Arithmetic.’ 
A few years ago, by the death of Lord 
Belvidere, Lady Lanesborough came in- 
to the family estate, and Mr. King and 
she were enabled to live abroad in good 
style. Fortunately for him, his lady, 
although at the great age of eighty- 
seven, survives him. 


BamBerR Gascoigne, Eso. 

Jan. 17. In Stanhope-st. May Fair, 
Bamber Gascoyne, esq. He was born in 
1755, and eldest son of Bamber Gas- 
coyne, esq. M, P. for Maldon and Truro, 
and a Lord of the Admiralty during the 
administration of Lord North. Mr. Gas- 
coyne represented Liverpool from the 
year 1780 to 1796, when he retired, and 
was succeeded by his brother. He was 
a frequent speaker in Parliament, and 
always addressed the House of Commons 
with a thorough knowledge of the sub- 
ject under discussion. He married on 
July 24, 1794, the daughter of Charles 
Price, esq. and by her, who died July, 
1820, had issue, Frances-Mary, only 
daughter and sole heiress, married to 
the present Marquis of Salisbury. His 
body was interred with much solemnity 
at Barking in Essex, near his late fa- 
ther and wife, on Jan. 24. The Marquis 
of Salisbury, and General Gascoyne, his 
brother, attending as chief mourners, in 
conjunction with a numerous and re- 
spectable tenantry, by whom ‘he was 
much beloved. 

M. STEIBELT. 
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M. STEIBELT. 

Lately. At Petersburg, aged 67, M. 
Steibelt, the musical composer, Hé was 
a native of Berlin, and was born in 1758. 
Early in life he manifested very decided 
talents for music, and was placed under 
the. celebrated Kirnberger, by the then 
King of Prussia; with this master he 
perfected himself. in the study of music. 
He subsequently visited Paris, London, 
and Petersburg. .While he resided at 
the former. city, he wrote a Ballet call- 
ed “a Retour de Zephyr,” and an 
Opera, “ La Princesse de Babylone,”’ 
both of which were successful ; and for 
the Theatre ‘* Feydeau,” he wrote * Ro- 
meo et Juliette."” In the year 1797 he 
was in Léndon, and performed at the 
Concerts, under the: direction of Salo- 
mon. On the 20th of Jan. 1805, he 
produced his Ballet called “La Belle 
Laitiére, ou Blanche Reine,” and it 
was allowed to possess considerable me- 
rit. Steibelt finally visited St. Peters- 
burg, where he has since resided, re- 
ceiving that encouragement and notice 
his merit deserved. 





Cart. Epwarp Hissert, R.N. 

Feb. 21. In his 27th year, at Edin- 
burgh, Captain Edward Hibbert, third 
son af George Hibbert, -esq. F.R.S. &c. 
of. Portland-place, and a Commander 
in the Navy. His professional career, 
though short, was brilliant: he was in- 
troduced into the naval service by his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence in 
1810, and placed under the command of 
Capt. (now RearAdm.Sir Charles) Rowley, 
in the Eagle. His courage and conduct 
in the various actions of that ship's 
boats, and in the expeditions by land on 
both shores of the Adriatic, were re- 
marked by bis commander, and men- 
tioned frequently in his dispatcbes. His 
spirited bebaviour at the capture of Tri- 
este attracted the notice of Admiral 
Freemantle, who thought it deserving 
of being recorded in his public despatch 
—perhaps .a singular instance of the 
conduct of a midshipman, not serving 
in the Admiral’s own ship, being so dis- 
tinguished, . From May, 1814, to March, 
18%6, Mr. Hibbert served under Captain 
Arthur Farqubar, in the L'verpool fri- 
gate, during a voyage to the Brazils, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the Isle 
of France; and on bis return, that 
commander gave the warmest testimo- 
nials of bis good conduct and abilities. 
in Jaly, 1815, he was appointed to the 
fleet destined for the expedition against 
Algiers ; first to the Severn frigate, but 
afterwards removed to the Queen Char- 
dotte, under the immediate eye of Lord 

Ganz. Mac. February, 1824, 
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Exmouth, He was severely wounded, 
and narrowly escaped the loss of an eye 
during the attack upon the batteries ; 
and Lord Exmuuth, in writing concern- 
ing him, observes, “ft hope | shall. ne- 
ver lose the recollection of bim, go 
where he will; his own behaviour 
gained my esteem; his good conduct, 
when in action, secured him my appro- 
bation ; without saying a. word of the 
patience and fortitude with which he 
suffered a painful wound whilst occu- 
pying my cabin.” On the 16th of Sep- 
tember; 1816, he was made a Lieute- 
nant. He gubsequently served under 
the Honourable R. Spencer, both in the 
Mediterranean, in the Ganymede, and 
in the South Seas, in the Owen Gilen- 
dower ; and the entire confidence and 
friendship with which he was honoured 
by Captain Spencer, is the best testi- 
monial of his conduct during that ser- 
vice. He undertook, in the winter of 
that climate, to cross the Andes,’ with 
despatches from Sir T. Hardy, and ac- 
complished the task through much 
hardship and peril, occasioned by the 
season and the disturbed state of that 
country. In December, 1822, he was 
made a Master and Commander. The 
experience of these services, joined with 
an excellent understanding, cool -intre- 
pidity, and a judgment extraordinary at 
his age, gave promise that a career, thus 
honvurably begun, would, in its pro- 
gress, have been attended with further 
distinction to himself, and usefulness to 
his country; but it pleased God that 
this promise should not be fulfilied. His 
professional services not being immedi- 
ately called for, he went to Edinburgh, 
for the purpose of profiting by such lec- 
tures as were connected with the im- 
provement or the accomplishments of 
an officer in the naval service. There 
he was attacked’ by a malignant fever, 
which in eight days terminated fatally. 
This memorial bas been confined to his 
public character: thuse who knew him 
intimately, will long remember his uni- 
form piety, bis scrupulous honour, and the 
generous warmth of his friendship. Al- 
though he died at a distance from bis 
family, and before they could attend his 
sick bed, he received during the whole 
of his illness the tenderest and most un- 
remitting attentions from Mr. Hope, the 
Solicitor-General, and frum others of the 
family of the Lord President. 
Davin Henry, Esg. 

Jan. 24. At bis apartments, Holland 
House, Kenningtov, David Henry, esq. 
Lieutenant on-half pay of the 9th regi- 
ment of Foot. He was the natural = 
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of Richard Henry, esq. Major in the Ser- 
vice of the East India Company, (who 
died Dec. 29, 1807; see vol. LXXVIIL. p. 
851,) and grandson of David Henry, 
esq. formerly proprietor, editor, and 
ee of this Magazine (of whom some 

emoirs are given in vol. Lxit. 587, 671, 
697, and the death of his widow, the 
mother of Major Henry, is recorded in 
vol. uxxvil. 177.) Lieut. Henry was 
born in the East Indies, and was wound- 
ed in the Peninsula, which compelled 
him to retire from the service on half 
pay. He was an ingenious young man, 
of a mechanical] turn of mind. His re- 
mains were interred in the family-vault 
at Lewisham. 

Mr. Henry Smart. 

Nov. 27. Of a typhus fever at Dub- 
lin (whither be had gone to superintend 
the debat of his pupil, Miss Goward,) 
Mr. Henry Smart. Mr. Smart began 
his musical education under Mr. Cra- 
mer, and played in the early part of his 
life in the Orchestras of the Opera, Hay- 
market Theatre, and at the Ancient 
Concert. At the opening of the English 
Opera House, be was engaged as leader, 
and continued in that capacity for se- 
veral years. When the present Drury- 
lane Theatre opened, sar. tenast was also 
retained as its leader ; and, we believe, 
it was his peculiar pride to have formed 
that orchestra entirely of English art- 
ists; and in such estimation did they 
hold his character, that on his retire- 
ment from the Theatre in 1821, the 
Orchestra presented him witb a silver 
cup, as a mark of their gratitude and 
his merits. Mr. Smart was leader at the 
Oratorios, at which he had assisted since 
they were under the conduct of his 
brother, Sir George Smart, which began 
in 1813. In 1820 Mr. Smart entered 
into a manufactory fur piano-fortes, and, 
but a very short period since, had ob- 
tained a patent for an important im- 
provement in the touch of these instru- 
ments. He was distinguished by great 
urbanity of manners. In his nature he 
was kind, geuerous, and humane. He 
always evinced an ardent love of his art, 
and, on all occasions, private feeling gave 
way to public interests in its exercise. 

Mr. Joun Simco. 

Feb. 2. In Air-street, Piccadilly, in his 
75th year, Mr. John Simco, bookseller, 
a worthy, honest man, long known and 
respected fur his love of Antiquities, 
and his curious Catalogues of Topo- 
graphy and Biography (from 1788 to 

present jtime).—Mr. Simco parti- 
cularly.devoted his attention to the sale 
of Books and Prints relating to To- 


pography and Biography. He was pa- 
tronized by F. Barnard, esq. his Majes- 
ty’s Librarian ; Sir R. C. Hoare, bart.; 
the Jate Mr. John Townley; Mr. Nas- 
sau; and many other eminent collec- 
tors ; for all of whom honest Simco col- 
lected many a curious article. Mr. Simco 
carried bis love of collecting Antiquities 
beyond the grave ; by bequeathing to 
Dr. Williams’s Library, in Red Cross- 
street, an Inlaid Copy of Wilson’s His- 
tory of the Dissenting Churches, in eight 
volumes folio, illustrated with an im- 
mense number of Portraits of Ministers 
and other persons connected therewith. 
To the Society of Antiquaries, a Port- 
folio of Views of Churches and Palaces 
in Holland, Germany, &c. And he of- 
fers to the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum his interleaved Copy of Bridges’s 
Northamptonshire, in 4 vols. folio, full 
of Engravings, with three Portfolios of 
Drawings of Churches and Monuments in 
Northamptonshire, beautifully executed. 
Also his Lysons’s Environs cf London, 
illustrated in 11 vols. and 4 volumes of 
Drawings, and his History of St. Al- 
ban’s and History of Derbyshire, 3 
vols, folio, illustrated with Prints and 
Drawings, upon condition of their pay - 
ing bis executors a certain sum of not 
half what they cost him. The remainder 
of his Books he orders to be suld by Mr. 
Evans, and his Prints and Books of 
Prints by Mr. Sotheby. 





Mr. Georce MILLs. 

Jan. 28. At Birmingham, aged 31, 
Mr. George Mills, medallist. His ge- 
nius in bis profession will be acknow- 
ledged by all admirers of the art who 
have seen the medals executed of his 
present Majesty, the late Mr. President 
West, Mr.Watt, Admiral Duckworth, Mr. 
Chantrey, and othereminent men. Mr. 
West pronounced him to be, in bis opi- 
nion,the first medallist in England. He 
obtained from the Society of Arts the 
three gold medals presented by that 
body as the reward of merit. 





Mas. RicHaRDSON. 

Lately. Mrs. Richardson, widow of 
Juseph Richardson, esq. M.P. for New- 
port, co. Cornwall, who died June 9, 
1803 (see an account of him in vol. 
Lxxul. p. 602). Ou the death of Mr. 
Richardson, this lady was left in great 
distress ; from which she was in some 
measure relieved, by a publication, by 
subscription, of the “ Fugitive,’’ a co- 
medy by Mr. R. Mr. Richardson pub- 
lished in 1806, a volume of poems of 
her own composition, and on the abridg- 
ment of the Bible, in verse, for the use 
of young persons. 


CLERGY 
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CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Oct.11. Atan advanced age, the Rev. 
R. Jones, M.A. Vicar of Liaarhyedor. He 
was ted to the above Vicarage in 1799 
by the Bishop of Asaph. 

Oct, 22. At the Parsonage, Merton, Sur- 
rey, aged 74, the Rev. Thomas Lancaster, 
Perpetual Curate of that parish. He was 
presented to that living by Mr. Johnson. 

Nov. 7. At Ealing, in his 68th year, the 
Rev. Thomas Warry, B.D. Lecturer of that 

lace, Vicar of Glasbury, in the counties of 

recon and Radnor. He was of Wadham 
College, Oxford, where he proceeded M. A. 
Nov. 11, 1785, and B.D. April 22, 1796. 
He was presented to the Vica of Glas- 
bury in 1813 by the Bishop of Gloucester. 

Nov. 14. At Sheffield, the Rev. Thomas 
Younge, B.A. 

Nov. 16. At Kirkden, in his 90th year, 
and 40th of his Ministry, the Rev. William 
Milligan, Minister of that parish. 

Nov. 18. At Dudley, aged 36, the Rev. 
Charles Hulme, of the Wesleyan persuasion. 

In his 73d year, the Rev. Jeremiah Dixon, 
M.A. upwards of 44 years Incumbent of the 
parochial chapelry of Woolley, near Wake- 
field, to which he was presented by G. 
Wentworth, esq. and for many years an ac- 
tive Magistrate and Deputy _f seca of 
the West Riding. He was of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, B. A. in 1773, and M.A. in 
1776. 

The Rev. Samuel Lovell, many years Mi- 
nister of the Independent Chapel, Bridge- 
street, Bristol; he was well known in York- 
shire, and was a native of the West Riding. 
He published the following works: ‘¢ The 
Mystery of Providence and Grace, and the 
Sins of Britain, two Sermons,”’ 8vo, 1794— 
** Sermons on Evangelical and Practical 
subjects,” Svo. 1801—** Sermon preached 
before the Missi Society,” 8vo. 1802 
—** The Blessings of Peace, a Thanksgiving 
Sermon, Ist allie, 1802,” 8vo.—** The 
Christian Soldier, a Sermon,” 8vo. 1813. 

Nov. 19. At Redditch, co. Worcester, 
the Rev. Edw. Banks, of the Wesleyan 
persuasion. 

Nov. 21. Aged 66, the Rev. Thomas 
Henderson, 36 years Minister of the reform- 
ed Presbytery Congregation, Kilmalcolm. 

Nov. 22. The Rev. Nicholas Earle, M.A. 
Rector of Swerford with Showell, co. Ox- 
ford, and formerly Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. The Living is in the gift of 
the President and Fellows of that Society. 
Mr. Earle was appointed to the Rectory in 
1782. 

Nov. 24. At St. Enoder Vicarage, Corn- 
wall, in his 84th year, and the 57th of his 
incumbency, the ~ 7 Hocker, B.A. be- 
in ted to that Living in 1767, b 
the Bisho of Exeter. He 1 be of hone 
College, Business from home and 
excursions of pleasure, during this long pe- 
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Nov. 25. At Filton, the Rev. John- 
Pearse Manley, D.C.L. He was of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, where he proceeded B.C. L. 
Grand Compounder, Oct. 24, 1800, and 
D.C.L. Grand Com » Nov. 16, 1804. 

Nov. 26. Aged 58, the Rev. Charles 
Chew, Rector of Lockington, co. Leicester; 
to which he was presented in 1819 by the 
Trustees of P. Story, esq. deceased. 

Nov. 27. At Caldewgate, Carlisle, the 
Rev. John Wilkin. 

Nov. 30. The Rev. H Wheatley, 
M.A. Mr. Wheatley was of Queen's College, 
Oxford, where he took his degree of M.A. 
Dec. 17, 1799; was Senior Fellow of his 
College, on the old foundation ; which body 
very recently uted him to the Vicarage 
of Bramley, Hants (see vol. xc111. ii. 687). 
Mr. Wheatley had been nominated Princi 
of St. Edmund Hall, but had not been in- 
ducted. 

Dec. 18. Of an apoplectic fit, 49, 
the Rev, David-Fitspatrick Pryce, Sp. of 
Bradfield Rectory, Suff. He was of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he 
B.A. 1798, M.A. 1801, and S.T.P. 1813. 
Dr. P. was an excellent classic and good 
scholar, and & most extensive and 
valuable library. His fortune, which was 
ample, enabled him to gratify his bibliogra- 
phical taste ; and his liberality, which though 
sometimes eccentrically displayed was great, 
will render his loss much regretted. 
Doctor was of an ancient Welsh family, and 
died unmarried. 

Dec. 28. At the Crown Inn, Lyndhurst, 
— 30, the Rev. Mr Charret, Curate of 

ilford, near Lymington. He had been 
seriously indisposed, and wishing once more 
to visit his sister residing at Winchester, he 
had proceeded thus far on his journey, when 
the hand of death arrested his course. His 
—— removed to Milford for interment. 

. 31. At Lawshall, near Bury St. Ed- 
mund, the Rev. Francis Marrie, a venerable 
Cle n of the Catholic persuasion, and 
very highly respected in the neighbourhood 
where he resided. His death was very sud- 
den, being found dead in his bed. 

Lately. At Galway, Dr. Archdeacon, Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Kilmacnagh and 
Kilfenora. 

At Shipton, 65, the Rev. John- 
Francis Allen, B. D. Rector of Headhourne 
Worthy, Hants, and Vicar of Overton, 
Yorkshire. He was of University College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of M.A. 
March 15, 1784. He was nted to the 
Rectory of Headbourne by his College ; and 
in 1782 Mr. Johnson presented him to the 
Vi e of Overton. 

At Gilling, near Richmond, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. Richard Moxeley Atkinson, M.A. 
one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
for the North Riding of that iy ae 

leer 
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Vicar-of Whatton in Nottinghamshire, Mr- 


Atkinson was excessively corpulent, being. 
more than 30 ag en oe — Col- 

e, Cambridge, w e j 

B.A. in 1786, and-M. A. jn.1792, and 
was presented to the Living of Whatton in 
1800, by F. F. Foljambe, esq. 

Aged 80, the Rev. dlermnder Bayne, 
Vicar of Kilham-on-the-Wolds, co, York, 
to which vicarage he was presented by the 
Dean of York. 

At Fenney Bentley, ¢o. Derby, aged 52, 
the Rev. John Bowness, late Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Brassington. 

Rev. John Coates, M.A. 31 years Vicar of 
Huddersfield, co. York, being presented 
thereto in 1791 by. Sir J. Ramsden, bart. 
He was of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, where 
he took his degrees of B.A. in 1782, and 
M.A. in 1785. 

Aged 68, Rev. Thomas Cor, Rector of 
Bagginton and Haseley, Vicar of Leeke 
Wooton, and Domestic Chaplain at Stone- 
leigh Abbey. He was presented to the 
Rectory of inton Haseley in 1791 
by W. Davenport, esq.; and tothe Vicarage 
of Leek in 1782 by the King, in conse- 
quence of the illness of its patron, Ld. Leigh. 

Rev. W. Cox, Rector of Langton Herring, 
rear Weymouth, co. Dorset, to which he was 
presented in 1773 by the King. 

Rev. W. Cullen, R.C. Dean of the Dio- 


cese of Kildare and Leighlin, and for up- 
wards of 50 years Rector of Leighlinbridge. 


Dr. Hamill, R. Catholic Vicar-General of 
Dublin. 

Ta Gray’s Inn-square, the Rev. E. Harvey, 
for 59 years Rector of Finningley, Notts ; 
being presented to it in 1764 by J. Har- 


bg esq. 
ev. Theophilus Houlbroke, of Barnes, 
Surrey. 

At Wellbrook, Ireland, in his 80th year, 
the Rev. James Meara, Rector of Fresh- 
ford, &e. &e. 

At Gottenburg, the Rev. Morgan Morgan, 
of Tyn-y-garth, Cardiganshire. 

Aged 63, Rev. W. Morgan, Rector of 
Tretherne, co. Glouc. to which he was pre- 
sented in 1812 by E. Bloxame, esq. 

Aged 74, Rev. Wadham ' Pigott, of Brock- 
ley-Court, co. Somerset. 

Aged 79, the Rev. John Tickell; of He- 
don. In 1798 he published ‘* The History 
of the Town and County of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, from its foundation in the reign of 
Edward I. to the present time; with a de- 
scription of part of the adjacent county.” 
This work forms a very large 4to, volume. 
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DEATHS. 

Lonpow ano 17s Environs. 

Oct. 6, 1823. At his house-in the Al- 
bany, Piccadilly, John Noble Johuson, M.D. 
Dec. 3. In his 9th year, the Hon, John 
Russell Keppell, youngest son and 14th 
child ‘of the Earl of -Albemarle, ‘by Eliz. 


. Oprrvary. ~ 


[Feb, 


4th daughter of Edward Lord de Clifford. 
who died Nov. 14, 1817. ‘He was born 
June 6, 1816. sa 

. Dec, 12. -At Kirkman’s Hotel, Lower 
Brooke-street, aged 58, Robt. Dormer *, esq. 
2d son of the Hon. James Dormer (4th son 
of John 7th Lord Dormer, and Mary dau. 
of Sir Cecil Bishopp), by Mary, daughter of 
Patrick Purcell, esq. of Cadiz. He married 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late Rich. Hill, esq. 
of Kineton, co. Warwick, by whom he left 
no issue. 

Dec. 13. At Upper Tooting, Susanna, 
wife of Mr. Thomas Adlington, solicitor, 
Bedford-row. 

Dec. 19. Mr. Joseph Nicholas Hull- 
mandel, professor of music. 

Dec. 28. At Little’ Ealing, Middlesex, 
aged 50, Elizabeth, relict of J. D. Skinner, 
esq. late of Jamaica. 

Lately. George Augustus, only son of 
the Hon. E. Bouverie, by his second wife, 
Arabella, second dau. of Adm. Sit Chaloner 
Ogle, bt. and nephew to the Earl of Radnor. 
He was born in 1786. 

Jan, 3, 1824, Aged 83, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Hood (formerly Kennedy), first cousin. to 
the late Earl of Cassilis. 

Jan. 4, Aged 75, Mr. Samuel Taylor, 
hatter, of Holborn; many years a useful 
and respectable inhabitant of the parish of 
St. Andrew. 

In Sadlers Wells-row, Islington, 80, 
Mr. Samuel Manley. aie 

Jan. 10. After a short illness, aged 56, 
T. Breach, esq. formerly of Hendon, Middl. 

Jan. 14. Aged 70, Matth. Spragg, esq. 
of Kingsland-crescent. 

Jan. 15. At Brompton, Kent, aged 77, 
Thomas Vivian, esq. 

Jan. 16. In Cadogan-pl. aged 78, J. Tur- 
ton, esq. formerly of S -hall, Staffordsh. 

Aged 73, the relict of Jonathan Eade, esq. 
of Stoke Newington. 

Jan. 21. At Clerkenwell, Mary-Maria- 
Wilson, dau. of the Rev, J. Rooke. 

Jan, 22, In Colebrook row, Islington, 
aged 72, Jasper Cox, esq. many years of the 
late firm of Collett, Cox, and Co. 

At Walworth, aged 75, Thos. Hill, esq. 

Jan, 23. Aged 27, the wife of Capt. 
Saurin, R. N. 

Jan. 24. ‘At Camberwell, Margaret, wife 
of Tobias Browne, jun..esq. surgeon. 

Jan. 25. At’ Alfred- » Camberwell, 

d 43, Vineent Wanostroeht, LL.D. ne- 
phew of the late Dr. Wanostrocht, author 
of the Grammar of the French Language. 

Jan. 27. At the house of her relatives 
in London, at the advanced age of 88, Mrs. 
Bridget Skerrett,- formerly, and during 40 
years; member of a religious community in 
the convent of Ursulines, at Lisle. 





* The death of this gentleman is already 
recorded in p. 92, but not sa. accurately as 
above. 

Jan, 
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Jan, 28. An Patk-strees; aged 70, Wm. 
Arney, esq. Iate-of the Close, Salisbury. 
Jan. 30.° In South-street, Finsbury; aged 
58, David:Samuda, esq. merchant. 
59, Anne, wife of Mr. Joseph Bur- 
ditt, of Paragon- » New Kent-road. 
Jan. 31. At beth-terrace, aged 52, 


Thos. Woodhouse, esq. Deputy Auditor of 


India Accounts. 


In vp > aged 34, G. F. Mavor, 
esq. son of the Rev. Dr. Mavor, of Wood-. 


stock, and a partner in the respectable firm 
of Harding, Mavor and Lepard (Lacking- 
ton’s), booksellers, Finsbury-square. 

Fel, 3. Aged 71, William Dalby, esq. of 
Park-place, Finchley-common. 

Feb.6. James Gay, esq. of Champion-hill, 
Camberwell, and Gimmingham, co. Norfolk. 

Feb. 8. At Mitcham-grove, the ‘seat of 
Henry Hoare, esq. age¢ 62, Jane, relict of 
Rich. Holden, esq. of Moorgate, Yorkshire. 

Bucxs.—Nov. 7. At Boveney, aged 66, 
Montague Grover, esq. many years an active 
magistrate for the county of Bucks. 

Camorines.— Nov. 8. At Westoe Lodge, 
aged 62, Mary, wife of Benj. Keene, ‘esq. 

Devonsutre. — Lately. At Plymouth, 
aged 31, Lient. Haseldine Lyall, R. N. son 
of late John Lyall, esq. of Findon, Sussex. 

At Street-Gate Cottage, near Dartmouth, 
of apoplexy, Sarah, wife of Sam. Wood, esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 83, Sarah, reliet of 
Richard King, esq. of Fowelseomb. 

Oct.28. At Cioakham House, Axminster, 
aged 65, James Alexander, esq. formerly of 
New Inn, London. 

Nov. 12. .At Dartmouth, 69, 
James Man, esq. late of Sunning Hill, Berks. 

Jan: 6. At Torquay, Maria, daughter of 
Joshua Knowles, esq. of Wanstead, " 

Jan. 22. At Sidmouth, Catoline, only 
child of S. M. Deffiis, esq. of Blackheath. 

At Exeter, John Henry Beaumont, ‘esq. 
Surgeon to the Forces. 

Jan. 25. . At. Hartland Parsonage, Mary, 
wife of Rev. William Chanter,’ Minister 
that , and eldest bry trek ame Ed- 
ward Wolferstan,. ¢sq. Devon. 

-Dorsetsnine.— Dec. 1. | At ‘Melbury, 
aged 1 9, Peter, third son of Rev. R. Broadley. 

Dec. 6. Aged 73, Joseph Gundéy, esq. 


of Bri banker. : 

"At Charsath, aged 74,-Liéut. Gabriel 
Bray, R.N. many years Captain in the 
Custom-house service. 

» Dec, 21. At Weymouth, Anna, wife: of 
Capt. Newcombe, C. B. of - his. Majesty's 
shi amus. 

Peo. 16. ‘Aged 18, Susanna, second dau. 
of Mr. Mason Chamberlin,. of Blandford 


Forum. 

Durnam.—Nov. 28. At rn a 
Darling ‘ton, 74; Captain Pp il- 
banke, R. NE eousix of Sir Ralph Noel 
(late Milbanke), bart. 

Dec.8. AtMonkwea }:, Ann-Sophia, 
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dau. of laté Rav. Abs, A.M. and 
sister of Bryan Abbs, esq. of Cleadon-house. 

Dec. 23. Suddenly, at Norton, ‘near 
Stockton; aged 61, Iden Boss esq: of that 
= ae of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 

rT 4 

Essex.—Vov. 24. At.Foxburrows, near 
Colchester, aged 80, Amne, relict of the late 
Raiph Ward, esq. 

Dee. 16. At East Bridge, Colchester, 
William, second son of the Rev. Dr. Moore, 
of Kempston Manor-house, Bedfordshire. 

Dec. 28. Jane, wife of Rev. Francis 
Knipe, Rector of Sandon. 

Dec. 29. At Leytonstone, aged 78, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Philip Sansom, esq. 

Dec. 30. .At West Ham Abbey, aged 42, 
William Kebbell, -esq. Proetor, Doctors’ 
Commons, : 

Jan. 4. ‘Hannah, wife of John Robinson, 
esq. of Wendon, near Saffron Walden. 

Jan. 10. 70, Thomas: Lane, ‘esq. 
of the Grange, Leyton. 

Groucestersaire. — Jan. 4.. Drowned, 
at Bristol, Charles Pierce, esq. Solicitor. 
This unfortunate geutleman dined with Mr. 
Protheroe on the 3rd:of January; left his 
house at Clifton about half-past 12, and was 
never seen afterwards alive. His absence 
occasioned the most ‘intense interest at 
Bristol, it having been suspected that he 
had been murdered. Rewards were offered, 
and every exertion used-to-discover him, 
alive or dead. On Monday,: the 2d of. Fe- 
bruary, his fate was ascértained;: by finding 
his body on drawing off the watér-om the 
harbour. His property was’ found:on™ his 
person » which leaves xno, doubt 
that he met his death by actident, arising 
from the fog on the night when he. fell 
into the float. 

—_— 19. At. Charlton King's, :aged:62, 
uel Higgs, esq. many ‘(Paymaster of 
the Ruyal Neth Glowser Mitta 

Hants.—.Jan. 28. | At i 


Christehurch, 
’ aged 76, Thomas Jeans, M.D. after several 


years acute suffering from the tic doloureux. © 
Heatrorbsuire.— Dec.25. .-At New- 
house Farm, St. Peter’s,«. 63, (Mr, 
Charles Elliott, late of Upper 
Kent.—Nov. 26. At Canterbury, :aged 
69, Richard Halford, sen. esq. Alderman, and 
30 years. Chamberlain of that-city. 
Lately. At Tuubridge: 
the Hon. Elizabeth-Mary 


complished, and affable, she was the delight. 
of her friehds, andthe consolation of. the 
fests whom she visited -in - their. affliction. 

er last illness, during which she expe- 
rienced the most acute suffering, she bore 
with a fortitude, resignation, and..patience, 
truly ‘christian; and . at expired 
without a struggle. 

. Lancasuine.—Dec. 14. At his sister's 
house in Portland- » Manchester, in his 
79th year, Thos. Johnson, esq. of Tildesley . 

Lin- 
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Lincotnsuire.—Jan. 9. Aged 105, Mrs. 
Kitwood, mother of Captain Kitwood, 
High-street, Boston. 

‘an.17. At Ormsby, at the seat of her 
grandfather, Charles-Burrel Massingberd, 
esq. Harriet, eldest dau. of Charles-Godfrey 
Mundy, esq. of © Burton-on-the-Wolds ; 
and on the same day, aged 12, Georgiana, 
third dau. of E. M.Mundy, esq. of Shipley, 
co. Derby. 

Monmoutu.—Jan. 23. At Chepstow, 
George Buckle, esq. 

Norroik.—Jan. 30. At East Dereham, 
aged 77, Mary, relict of Christopher-An- 
drews Girling, esq. of Scarning, 2d dau. of 
the late James —— esq and grand-dau. of 
N. Rogers, esq. M.P. for Hull in 1716. 

NortTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Jan. 6. At Astrop, 

d 75, Joseph-Bernard Pope, esq. father 
of the late Mrs. Benj. Ridge, of Chichester. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—July 29. At Lem- 
mington-hall (the seat of his brother-in- 
law, J. A. Wilkie, esq.) aged 69, Thomas 
Davidson, esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Clerk of the Peace and of the Lieutenantcy 
for Northumberland, and head Distributor 
of Stamps for that county, Newcastle, and 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. His remains having 
been brought to his own house in Westgate- 
street on the Monday following, were finally 
renoved on the 7th of August, for inter- 
ment in the family-vault at All Saint’s 
Church, Newcastle. 

Nov, 11. At Ravensworth Castle, the 
Hon. Frances-Jane-Liddell, eldest unmarried 
dau, of the Lord and Lady Ravensworth. 

Oxrorpsnire.—Jan. 7. At the Swan 
Inn, Tetsworth, aged 60, Barrows-Harris 
Smith, esq. of Foctham, Surrey. 

Rutianpsuirne.—Oct. 20. At Upping- 
ham, aged 88, Mrs. Porter. 

Suropsuire.—Dec. 18. At Shrewsbury, 
aged 62, William Prissick, esq. barrister-at- 
Jaw; a gentleman whose ional talent 
and benevolence of heart, were extensively 
known, and duly appreciated. He was 
Mayor of Shrewsbury in 1806. 


SomeERseTsHiRE.—Dec. 20. At Cowslip- 


green, Wrington, 72, Mary, wife of 
T. Ailteghant eon ton of Chelses. 

Surrovx.—Dec, 20. At Sudbury, aged 
80, Mr. Holman, formerly a draper. 

Dec, 22. At Aldborough, aged 20, 
Charles, son of the late Dr. Bowers. 

Dec, 25, At Ipswich, aged 83, Mr. John 
Hamblin, senior Common Cvuncilman of 
that borough. 

Jan. 6. At St. Edmund's Hill, Bury, 
aged 42, Martin-Thomas Cocksedge, esq. 

Jan. 24, At Sudbury, 84, Mary, 


relict of the Rev. William Gilly, Rector of 
Hawkedon. 

Jan. 27. Aged 29, Emily, wife of James 
Jermyn, of Reydon Cottage, gent. and only 
child of the late Henry Jermyn, of Sibton 
Abbey, esy. a diligent investigator of the 
Antiquities of Suffolk. 





Surrzy.—Nov. 12. At Wimbledon, the 
widow of the late James Meyrick, esq. 

Dec. 30, At Bury Hall, near Dorking, 
Rachel, third dau. of Rob. Barclay, esq. 

- Sussex.— Dec. 20. At New Steyne, 
Brighton, aged 58, Anne, widow of Mat- 
thew Walker, esq. 

Jan, 6. At Brighton, Miss Charlotte 
Peyton; and on the 28th, Miss Peyton, 
daughters of the late Kiggins Peyton, esq. 
barrister-at-law, of Ipswich. 

Warwicksuire.—Jan. 3. At Warwick, 
aged 78, Charles Porter Packwood, esq. late 
Colonel of the Warwickshire Militia, and 
one of the Deputy Lieutenants of the county. 
He married Anne, second dau. of Rogers 
Ruding, esq. of Westcotes, near Leicester, 
by Susanna, sole heiress of James Skrym- 
y So esq. of Hill Hall, Staffordshire. Col. 
Packwood had by this lady three sons; one 
only of whom, Rogers Porter Packwood, 

. survives. 

ILTSHIRE.—Nov. 25. At Castle Coombe, 
aged 95, John Moody, weaver. He mar- 
ried his second wife in his 80th year, and 
retained his memory to the last. 

Dec. 21. Aged 76, Thermuthis, wife of 
R. Ashe, esq. of Langley House. 

Yorksuire.—Oct. 22. At Selby, aged 
77, Mr. Charles Hopkins. He was a man 
of great ingenuity, eccentricity, and genius. 
He was, in the earlier part of life, able to 
copy nature with nice exactness and accu- 
racy; and, as a musician, he excelled many 
on the violin, in the execution of lively airs 
and marches (which he chiefly professed to 
perform.) He served an apprenticeship to 
a hatter ; afterwards turned dancing-master ; 
but has, for upwards of 30 years, made, 
without the least extraneous help and in- 
struction, all kinds of wood and tin toys, 
&e. &c. for the amusement of children. 
Death has released him from his bodily suf- 
ferings, which have been severe. 

Oct. 31. At York, Wm. Gimber, esq. 
late of the Admiralty. 

Dec. 10. At his brother's, William 
Wilde, esq. York, 21, Mr. John Fal- 
conar Walker, of Magdalen College. Cam- 
bridge, third son of late Wm. Walker, esq. 
of Thirsk, 

Wates.—Dec. 1. At Swansea, in his 
2ist year, John, only son of the Rev. J. 
Harris, editor of the Siren Gamer. He 
was the founder of the Cymregyddion So- 
ciety at S , and a zealous promoter of 
Welsh literature. 

Asroap.—July .... On board H. M. S. 
Bustard, at Jamaica, Cornelius- Huker Earle, 
esq. youngest son of the late Hamilton- 
Leonard Earle, esq. 

Aug. 6. At his house at Frencnay, aged 
74, Philip Lovell, esq. formerly of Barbadoes. 

Aug. 8. In Guernsey, aged 93, Nicholas 
Maingy, esq. 

Aug. 12. At Amsterdam, Mr. Joseph Leo- 
nard, merchant. 
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\BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 21, to Feb, 17, 1924. 








Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 167 | 50 and 60 125 
Males - Sag $1685 Males - 826 isse § Sand10 56] 60and 70 123 
Females - 836 Females- 726 $ 10 and 20 64] 70 and 80 121 

Whereof have died under two yearsold 489 =‘) 20and30 83 | 80and 90 52 
& 80 and 40 125 | 90 and100 4 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 143 





QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Feb. 14. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s d. s. d. s. d. s. d@. s ad. 
67 7 37 «8 23 29 42 0 42 1 41 3 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Feb. 23, 60s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Feb. 11, 33s. 74d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Feb. 20. 


Kent Bags .......... sl. Os. to 12/. Os. | Farnham Pockets.... 121. Os. to 18/. 18s. 
Sussex Ditto ....... OL, - Ga. Cm Gh Gai F Teettbccccccccccecoccesee sl. 8s. to 16. Os. 
Yearling........00++ Sl. 12s. to Sl. Os. | Sussex.....ccccceeceeeee 81. O58. to 101. Os. 
Old ditto. ..........+ - Gl. Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling..........0000++8 Gl. Os to 10. Os, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 10s. Straw 2/.11s.0d. Clover 6/. 0s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 10s. Od. 
Straw 2/. 7s. 0d. Clover Gl. 10s.0d.—Smithfield, Hay 5/.5s. Straw 2i. 2s. over 61. 6s. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





ee Se 8 ee Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
. 10d. to 4s. Gd. Head of Cattle at Market Feb. 23 : 

Od. to Gs. Od. s-pebesaainnenene 210 Calves 100. 

Od. to 5s. 4d.{ ‘Sheep ......eeseee 2,600 Pigs 100. 


COALS: Newcastle, 30s. 6d. to 39s. Od.—Sunderland, 31s. 6d. to 40s. Od, 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 39s. 0d. Yellow Russia 37s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 80s. Mottled 78s. Curd 82s.—-CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 0d- 











THE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Snares, Dock Srocxs, Water Works, Firs 
and Lire Insurance, Bripce and Gas Licut Snares (between the 26th of Jan, and 24th 
of Feb. 1824), at the Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auc- 
tioneer, Canal and Duck Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great’ Winchester-street, Old 
Broad-street, London.—Grand Trunk Canal, dividing 75/. per share, per annum, and bo- 
nus, price 2200/.—Coventry 441. and bonus ; price! 165/.—Oxford, short shares, 321. ; price 
785l.—Birmingham, 1210/.; price 315/.—Barnsley, 12/.; price 215/.—Grand Junction, 
101. ;' price 290/.—Monmouth, 101. ; price 210/.—Brecknock and Abergavenny, 5/.; price 
1101.—Old Union, 4/.; price 88/.—Ellesmere, 3/.; price 70/.—Dudley, 31. ; price 701.— 
Rochdale, 31.; price 100/.—Worcester and Birmingham, 11. ; price 40/.—Kennet and Avon, 
17s.; price 29/.——Lancaster, 1/.; price 33!.—West India Dock Stock, 10/.; price 2431. 
—East India Dock Stock, 8/.; price 158/. 10s.—London Dock Stock, 4/. 10s.; price 
1241.—East London Water Works, 5/.; price 150/.—Grand Junction Water Works, 2. 
10s.; price 74l.—West Middlesex Water Works, 2/. 10s. ; price 751.—Kent Water Ditto, 
11. 10s. price 43/.—Royal Exchange Assurance, 10!. and bonus ; price 3091. 10s.—Globe 
Fire “a Life Assurance, 7/.; price 178/.—Imperial Fire Ditto, 5/.; price 130/.—Albion 
Fire and Life Ditto, 2/. 10s. ; price 55/.—British Fire Ditto, 3/.; price 60/.—Atlas Fire 
and Life Ditto, 6s.; price 6/.—Hope Fire and Life Ditto, 6s. ; price 5/. 10s.—Rock Life 
Assurance, 2s.; price 3/.—Kent Fire Assurance, 2/. 10s.; price 74/.—Westminster Gas 
Light and Coke ome 4l.; price 82l.—New Ditto, 8/. per cent. on 5/. paid; price 61. 

mium.—City of on Ditto, 8. per cent. on 85i. paid; price 50/. premium.—New 

itto, 8/. per cent on 45/. paid; price 33/. premium.—South London Ditto, 7. 10s. ; price 
1701.—Vauxhall Bridge, 11.; price 32/.—Ditto Promissory Notes of 100/.; price 1051.— 
~~ Canal, 46/.—Wilts and Berks, 9/. 10s.—Grand Union, 20. —Grend Surrey, 502. 
roydon, 5/.—Portsmouth and Arundel, 23/.—Huddersfield, 27/.—Highgate Archway, 
10/.—Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company, 40/. paid; price 24/. premium.—New Ditto, 
nothing paid; 14/. 10s. premium.—Guardian Fire and Life Assurance, 101. paid; price 12/. 
premium.—Lendon Institution, 33/,—Russell Ditto, 101. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraanp. 
From January 27, to February 26, 1824, both inclusive. 









































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
sglB 2] g S| Berom. eg(231 g 1S apes. 
v a\2'3 8 SS in. — Weather. “4 3 2 g MS Sliin. pts. Weather. 
eo Siz |i» sfosis a 
a= oe =& | Azloz = 
2» Wack Cie! Bee * . ett ll Mes 
27 | 46 | 52 | 39 || 29, 78) cloudy 12 | 44 | 47 | 39 || 29, 87 fair 
28 | 38 | 42 | 40 » 53/stormy 13 | 37 | 46] 40 >» 16 cloudy 
29 | 36 | 43 | 35 » 87\fair 14 | 38 | 44} 36 » 04 fair 
30 | 32 | 40 | 30 || 30, 10/fair 15.| 35 | 43 | 35 ’ 5) |fair 
31 | 33 | 44 | 34 » 03'fair 16 | 30 | 40 | 36 > 58\fair 
Feb1| 35 | 45 | 34 || 29, 96/fair 17 | 32 | 40 | 34 » 40\cloudy 
2 | 32 | 44 | 36 || 80, 10)fair 18.) 35 | 46 | 35 : 34{fair 
8 | 32 | 44 | 42 » 06) fair 19 | 34 | 47 | 45 9 89 fair 
4 | 42 | 50 | 42.|| 29, 77/fair 20 | 40 | 44/ 38 » 58 \rain 
5 | 40 | 45 | 38 » 91) fair 21 | 36 | 41 | 37 > 81 |cloudy 
6 | 35 | 43 | 42 || 30, 12/cloudy 22} 35 | 49 | 40 » 94)fair 
7| 42] 49| 50 || , 17\cloudy 23 | 39 | 43 | 38 || 30, 03\cloud 
8 | 48 | 54] 49 » 34\cloudy 24 | 38 | 44 | 40 || 29, 95)cloudy 
9 | 50 | 54} 49 » 45|cloudy 25 | 36 | 37 | 35 » 83 cloudy 
10 | 45 | 53 | 52 ® 30\cloudy 26 | 33 | 40 | 997 ‘cloudy 
11145! 47 | 39 ||, s4\fair | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From January 29, to i 25, 1824, both inclusive. 
s Pt 3 = pty 3| Pty 
Elai| OF 1 F819 | O28 la vie $4 3 Ex. Bills lee. Bills 
198\ 33/32/12) 828 l2s\§siPeles | “tooo.” | soot.” 
g wo) 2s] £5 = a8 24s A] = 5 3 . 500/. 
ar) ) Zilat|S|< + | 4 _ = = 
29|Hol. | = 
30) Hol. oy 1 
31 91§ #91 904 1004! 102} |106$ 22§ 90f |275 83 pm.|55 53 pm.|55 53 pm. 
2\Hol. ancient 
3)2384/91§ 1,90§ 3/1005) 102 |106§ 229 = i—— 84 pm.|53 56 pm./53 56 pm. 
4|2384)914905 905 $1004) 101§ [106 229 ——/274 isa pm.|54 57 pm.|/54 57 pm. 
5}2363/89§904 894 $100 102 |106 224 ‘89h 272°'83 pm.|57 53 pm.|57 53 pm. 
6\238 |90§ 14,90§ g—| 1024 /106$ 224 90§ {274 |80 pm.|53 55 pm.|53 55 pm. 
clesslott 490g %——| 102$ |106} 22% i——|276 \84 pm./54 57 pm.|5457 pm. 
91239 91g §,90$ 14,1004) 102% |1064 22h | ‘maa aay bo pm.|54 53 pm.|5553 pm. 
10) i2s9h|024 14 Gif $1008) 102§ /1064 224 |——/277 [82 pm./47 53 pm./47 53 pm. 
bijassd og 491490; }——| 102§ |106% 224 904 2764/81 pm.'47 50 pm.|51 48 pm. 
13}e874 9 913 2 oy P 1004 1024 1064 224 | wea 277 |77 pm.|45 41 pm./4541 pm. 
13/2374/91§ & ig 7 $100§) 102g /1063 aah | 72 pm./40 35 pm.|4035 pm, 
14\287 42 4\-—| 108 106% | ——|——|70 pm.|34 26 pm.|97 25 pm. 
2384/92} vioid ——| 102g |106§ 224 \——_|-|72 pm.|26_ 34 pm.| 27 pm. 
17/2874/92§ 2 91¢ 4.1009) 1025 106} 224 — 2764/71 pm.|33 31 pm.|3331 pm. 
asies9 99g 4925 3 102% |106§224 ——-|277 |71 pm.$2 37 pm.|$239 pm. 
a9|239 [92 491g 4,101 | 1024 [107 225 | 71 pm.|38 41 pm.|39 42 pm. 
o)2384) 924 1Z91g 4101 | 1024 |106§ 29 ina ——|79 pm.44 49 pm.|44 49 pm. 
21}28e4924 4914 4101$| 102} 106522 § 81 pm-/52 49 pm.|51 45 pm. 
2s jes84 924 ind 10% [1074 22 i— 2774 79 pm.|44 47 pm./4447 pm. 
24/Hol. | - 
25|2384 91} 291g 1 |101g) L02J 106§ 225 (914 [277 |80 pm.i45 42 pm./46 42 pr. 





RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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